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THE LEGENDS OF THE MICMACS.* 
Bv Rev. Silas T. Rasd, D.D.. LL.D. 



Jn preparing a paper on the legends of the Micmacs, I wilt 
!gin with a few historical reminiscences. In the year 1846 my 
iquaintance with the Indians began. At that time I was in- 
Bccd to attempt to learn their language. I soon, however, found 
pt the difficultiijs were even greater than I had counted on. I 
s upon the point of giving the matter up in despair, as others 
i done before me, when I met, one day, in the market square 
^Cliarlottetown, wherel resided at the time, a white man among 
* Indians, who had lived as the Indians lived, and had so done 
■ about forty years. He spoke good English, understood 
mch, and could U5e the Micmac with equal readiness. He 

s a maa of intelligence, and I found him able and willing to 

render me assistance. When I mentioned an ordinary English 
word, he understood it and could give me its equivalent in Mic- 
mac. The ensuing winter he came to my house and remained 
ivetal weeks (for he had removed his family further from the 
n), and gave me instruction. From this man and his family 
Flearned much about the character, customs and manners, habits 
ltd language of the Indians. Me could not recite iheir legends. 
fit he told me about them, and thus excited my curiosity. He 
bEbrmed me that a woman named Susan, a relative of his wife — 
■ho was an Indian squaw — could relate any amount of them, 
pd that she had learned them from her father, who rejoiced in 
Be title of doctor, he being an expert in the healing art. 
I was afterward introduced to this woman and made an ar- 
ingcmcnt with her to tell me some of these legends. She 
began by telling me one in Indian, which my friend the Ficnch- 
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man.rntefpreted into English. It was a wild, weird affair. It 
tol^'ot .'giants, of man-eaters, of love, jealousy, and murder, and 
all"TOe particulars that go to make a story interesting to young 
ppqple. I subsequently wrote out the story at Susan's dictation. 
•. I found that she had it all by heart, the words as well as the 
''substance, and she could take up the broken thread at any point 
.••.'" .and go on with the story. I had only to read over the few last 
.•.',' words I had succeeded in taking down, and she could give me 
■*'• the next word, and wait till I had secured that, and then give 
me the next. As I had to take down the words often by piece- 
meal, one syllable at a time, it was often no trifling task, and she 
would often have to exercise no little patience, as well as my- 
self, before we could go on to the next word. It cost me two 
who whole days of pretty hard labor before I succeeded in 
writing out the whole story. I wrote out subsequently a num- 
ber more from Susan's dictation. Then friend Joe gave me the 
English, which I carefully interlined. As I now had portions 
of Indian composition, I was prepared to write out a vocabulary 
and begin my Micmac dictionary and grammar. 

The greater portion of these "legendary remains" were written 
out at first, not in Indian, but in English. In hearing them and 
committing them to writing I was accomplishing several import- 
ant objects. I was becoming better acquainted with Micmac, 
and was performing an act of simple justice to the Indians, and 
to the white people as well, in preserving some of the native 
literature of this region. Not many of the Indians can tell 
these stories, and these are continually growing more scarce. 
What is done in the matter must be done at once, or the 
opportunity would be lost. 

I never found an Indian, either man or woman, who would 
undertake to tell one of these stories in English. I heard them 
related in all cases in Micmac. I usually had pen, ink and 
paper at hand. If I came to a word I did not understand, I 
could stop the speaker, jot down the word with its meaning, and 
make a few other brief notes, and then write out the story in 
English from memory, aided by the brief notes I had made. 
But this was not all. I always read over the story in English to 
the one who related it, and made all necessary corrections. It 
does not require much knowledge of such matters to be able to 
understand how an Indian, who has any tolerable acquaintance 
with English, could understand a story with which he was 
familiar, when read to him in that language, even though he 
might not be quite competent to repeat it in English, but could 
in his own " mother tongue." 

1 have never found more than five or six Indians who could 
relate these queer stories, and the most, if not all, of these are 
now gone. Who their original authors were, or how old they 
were, we have no means of knowing. Some of them are, evi- 
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oently, of modern date, because they refer to events that have 
taken place since the advent of the whites. Some of them are 
so similar to some of our old European "fairy tales" and "wizard 
stories", as told in our English "stor>' -books", as to lead to the 
impression that they are really one and the same. I once pub- 
lished one of them in a Canadian magazine, which was noticed 
by a gentleman living on Prince Edward Island, who gave what 
seemed to be a very fair duplicate of European origin. He sug- 
gested that the Indians had learned it from some European; and 
that my version was simply the Indian modification of the story 
after passing through many hands. To me this did not seem 
wholly impossible or improbable. 1 have heard a "lom-fool" Indian 
story which, in its outlines, though not in its details, is marvel- 
ously like the one with which we used to be entertained in our 
childhood. 

The beautiful story of Cinderella and the Glass Slipper is said I 
to be of Egyptian origin — and somewhere I have seen what pur- 
ported to be the original; but I have one in my collection of 
Indian legends fully as interesting and as much like the original 
as is the one related in English story-books. 

Having no clue for fixing dat-s I have no objection to the 
theory, should it be entertained, that many of these stories are 
of modern date. Some of them, as already intimated, are mani- 
festly so. All I claim is that in every case I wrote them out in 
substance as I heard them related by Indians. I had no hand 
in their manufacture. 

I must mention a slight exception, — Mr. Charles Leiand, a 
clever American writer, who published, recently, a volume of 
"Aigonkin Legend.?", extracted mainly from my collection — 
for which he gave ample credit — in relating the story of a ma- 
gician, a mighty hunter, who had made the strap with which he 
fastened the load to his shoulders oul ot a plea of a rainbow, 
criticises severely the author of the story for cutting up the beau- 
tiful strap. He should have wound the whole rainbow around 
the neck and shoulders of his hero. Unfortuately I had no op- 
portunity of seeing his volume before its publication, or I could 
have easily corrected this, and shown that the author of the story, 
whoever he be, did not make the blunder; that the reporter had 
"tampered with the speech", and that the error was one of trans- 
mission and not in the original. 

I may here give a brief summary of what the legends contain. 
We have all sorts of wild impossible adventures. Animals that 
have all the powers and properties of men ; monstrous birds and 
serpents ; a bird called Aculloo, an exact congener in size of the 
fabled Roc. of Arabian mythology; an immense serpent called 
Chepitch-calm, exactly described in the "Encyclopedia of Relig- 
ious Knowledge", by Rev. S. B. Edwards, as edited by Rev. 
". Norton Brown, under the article Dragon, in describing the 
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**dragons of the hills and mountains" of India. The Indians 
seem to be very positive that there really exists such a monster 
in this country, although I have never met one who would posi- 
tively affirm that he had seen it. They believe in magic, in 
witches, wizards and fairies, and omens and signs. Their fairies 
are exactly like those of European folklore. They are very 
small, and live in caves or burrow in the ground; they generally 
remain quiet by day, but come out in the night, to revel and 
dance and do mischief, and perform wonderful feats. If you 
should happen to offend them and they give chase, you make 
for the nearest brook, and if you can succeed in reaching the 
further bank, you are sate. For like those 

"In Briton's Isle in Arthur's days 
When midnight fairies danced the maze." 

And like the Scotch witches in the timeof*'Tam O'Shanter", 
*'a running stream they dare not cross"; or as Sally Paul ex- 
pressed it, in a style much less poetical, "they don't like to wet 
their feet." 

One of these fellows seems to have been a pretty near relation 
of our ''Puck' or ''Robin Good-fell(mf\ Rather a good fellow he 
is supposed to be, so far as I can learn, to have around, if you 
keep the right side of him. But he is somewhat fond of fun, 
and of enjoying a joke at the expense of others. He is invisible 
and comes prying around often when you are very busy — when 
you are in a great hurry and somewhat excited and nervous 
withal — and snatches up something that you are continually in 
need of, and slips it away; directly you want the article, but it 
is nowhere to be found. You tumble things around in your 
search, and get vexed because you cannot lay your hand on it; 
and after he has enjoyed your embarrassment for a little, he slips 
it back, and lo ! to your astonishment, there it is right before you, 
in plain sight. He is called Pijeskcbajijib, vfhich indicates that he 
is a very little fellow, but has a long neck. He comes around 
in the form of a little bird. I translate the word Eifin Longneck. 

Their stories abound in giants, and these correspond in every 
particular with the horrid monsters of European folklore. Even 
the name Kookwes or Googwess, seems etymologically connected 
with gigas, the Greek term for a giant, from which the Latin gi- 
gantes, used only in the plural, and our English term are evi- 
dently derived, (or at all events with which they are connected). 
Both in Greek and in Micmac, it is a word of two syllables, each 
of which begins and ends with a like consonant in each language. 

That these and similar fabulous beings were not imported from 
Europe, but are genuine "aborigines", "natives of the soil", 
seems clear from their names. These names are not foreign, but 
genuine Indian. They call the fairies wig-gQl-lad-dQm-mooch- 
kik; and this one, whose pranks have been here particularly 
described, they call Ame-ske-ba-jee-jit. 
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Among fheir fabled beings is one called Miegamooesoo, very 
much resembling the fawns or drj'ads of classic lore. They re- 
side in the woods. They sing in a most enchanting manner, and 
play on the pipe — pepoogwokiin (the Micmac word ioY fife, flute 
Or any wind inslmment). They are invisible, but show them- 
selves occasionally to deserving hunters, whom they wish to 
favor, and they always bring him good luck. They generally 
appear under the form of a beautiful woman (as our painters arc 
wont to "draw" the angels). She meets him, salutes him pieas- 
anlly, and invites him to her lodge. She treats him hospitably, 
teaches him lo sing aiid to play the (lute, and aids him in his 
hunting expedition. But he must show himself worthy of her 
regard; he must keep his humble distance. She allows no lib- 
erties to betaken, if he in any way offends her, she banishes him 
at once. 

In one of their tales a poor orphan boy, who had the misfor- 
tune to be very ill-looking and awkward, and was looked down 
upon and shunned, especially by the fair sex, and who found it 
very difficult to support his aged grandmother, who had cared 
for him when a child, was so fortunate as to fall in with one of 
these "nymphs of the woods" in one of his hunting excursions. 
He remained in her company, on two occasions, for a year at a 
time, though to him it seemed only a few days. The lesult was 
that he returned to his village entirely changed. He was no 
longer cither lazy, awkward, or iigiy. He was handsome, a 
sweet singer, a splendid player on the flute, and he had with the 
assistance of his fair friend bro\ight in such loads of venison as 
afforded a supply to the whole village for a long time. The 
MiggOmooesoo had assisted in bringing his load only to the out- 
skirts of the village, whence, at his request, bands of young men 
went out and brought it in. The haughty young ladies, who had 
formerly looked down upon him. now changed their tune, and 
b^an to "set their caps" for him. The chief, who had several 
marriageable daughters, by whom he had been treated with con- 
tempt on a former occasion, now sent him a friendly message, 
inviting him to visit his family. But he did not feel disposed to 
return good for evil, nor to forget kindnesses that had been 
shown him. A poor widow, with several daughters as poor as 
faerscH. who lived on the outskirts of the village, had treated 
him kindly in former and darker days. To them he now directed 
his steps, and chose a companion from among them, 

Ad honest and intelligent old Indian woman of my acquaint- 
ance — Nancy Jeddre — assures me that she has heard these wood 
nymphs sing many a time. She says: "You go out into the 
woods when all is still, and walk around or work until you get 
pretty tired, and a little sleepy withal, then sit down on a log and 
mt. and listen, and soon you hear strains ot the most enchant- 
r,- njusic," 
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But their most important supernatural personage they call 
Glooscap. He constantly figures in their legends. Many of 
them seem still to believe that there was and is such a being. 
He was supposed to be of celestial origin. He was immortal, 
possessed of miraculous powers, and was the friend and teacher 
of the Indians, and ready to help in every time of time. 

Another remarkable personage of the Indian folklore they call 
Koolpejot^ " rolled over by means of a hand-spike.*' He is a 
great medicine man ; 4ie has no bones, always lies out in the 
open air, and is rolled over from one side to the other twice a 
year, during spring and fall. An intelligent Indian once sug- 
gested to me that this was a figurative representation of the 
revolution of the seasons. He can do wonders with his eyes 
and breath. And this seems to confirm my Indian friends's ex- 
planation. 

In some of these legends there is no small amount of poetic 
imagination. The different kinds of animals, for instance, are 
spoken of as diflferent tribes. Thus they have the moose, the 
bears, foxes, raccoons, otters, martins, rats and mice, as well as 
birds, and even fishes, partridges, crows, loons and whales, etc., 
and these tribes have the peculiarities of the animals whose 
names they bear. The otters are a very pious and honest set. 
They never trespass upon their neighbors nor steal. They are 
a hard-working class of fishermen, who pitch their tents on the 
banks of rivers, and are clad in beautiful soft black robes. Not 
so the foxes and raccoons, the rats and the mice. These are 
very dishonest, and do not hesitate to appropriate to their own 
use whatever they can lay hands on. And the rats and mice 
love to make their depredations in the night, under cover of the 
darkness, that they may escape detection, for they are a cowardly 
set. 

In one of these stories, Mrs. Partridge, who has a large family 
of children to care for, instructs them how to keep out of the 
way of Mr. Fox when they see him coming. They must run 
up stairs and hide. Now this is quite a poetical delineation of 
the fact that the young partridges can fly almost as soon as they 
are hatched, and are taught by instinct to fly up into the trees 
and conceal themselves when they see an enemy approaching. 

Here is a description of the manner in which some of the birds 
build their nests: A number of women are represented as con- 
sulting together as to the best mannerof building their wigwams. 
Mrs. Pigeon recommends them to build high, but with open lat- 
tice work. Mrs. Night Hawk sees no necessity for building at 
all. Her children can do very well without a shelter during the 
warm rains of summer, and before the cold storms of autumn 
come on, she migrates with them to a milder climate. Mrs. 
Pigeon also gives it as a reason why she need not make her 
house very tight, that they leave the country at an early period, 
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soon as the berries are all gone. But Mrs. Partridge, who 
is much the largest family, says she never leaves the countrj-, 
,d she builds low, in some snug concealed place, so that her 

cmies will find it difficult to discover her residence. 

Here is the summary of a tale that would supply all the niate- 
ils for an epic poem. It describes the adventures of two re- 
larkablc heroes, named AoolimsQn, Rushing Wind, and Utkoo, 
\oUiitg Wave. They are brothers; but Rushing Wind is the 
Idcr of the two. They can each perform astonishing feats in 
is own sphere; but they work best together, the one assisting 
ic other. They are fond of each other, and generally go in 
tmpany. They plan an excursion in which they expect to be 
snc from home some years. Their parents are old and infirm, 
ndthey will not leave them destitute and dependent during their 
isence. so Rushing Wind betakes himself to the forest, where 
E easily succeeds in slaughtering a good number of animals by 

rowing down trees upon them; while Rolling Wave goes a 
hing and brings in a bountiful supply from the abundance of 
he seas, and of the treasures hid in the sand. They now bid 
Dod-bye to the "old folks at home", and start off" on a seven 
trip. In a few days they arrive at a village where a chief 
:sidcs, and engage to work as his servants for a short lime, 
eing questioned as to what they can do, they honestly confess 
lat they know little about the employment of ordinary mortals, 

t they can bring in the vast resources of the air and the sea. 
stipulate that they shall not be separated, but be allowed 

work in company. Their services are secured, and in a few 
lys thej- have brought in fowl and fish sufficient to supply the 
ill^e tor a long tim^. So they are paid off" and dismissed, their 
mployer being well satisfied with his bargain. 

But the winds and waves can do evil as well as good, and this 
nportant bet must be illustrated in our story. And so our ad- 
:nturcrs, just for the fun of the thing, must give, before they 
ave the place, an exhibition of their power to do mischief To 
lis end Rushing Wind bursts out into a regular cyclone, send- 
ig the tents flying in all directions; and Rolling Wave rushes 
p in a tidal wave, over the flying debris, and they destroy in 
nc short hour more than all the good they could have done in 
ears. Pleased with the feat they have performed, they go re- 
licing and laughing on their way. They are away j^i'^h jca^j. 

The number seven has a mysterious and magical significance; 

medicine, for instance, compounded of seven barks or roots is 
apposed, as I have been assured, to be very potent, and then 
le most potent of all medicines is one compounded oisezensuck 
mipositions. 

But wc return to our narrative: In the course of their peri- 

inations, our heroes come on to a village, where they see a 

tmber of young womf-n, who take their attention, and they are 
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reminded of the main design of the expedition, which is to secure 
each a, good wife. They are particularly attracted by two sisters, 
whose mother is a poor widow, and apply to her, not to the girls, 
who have no say in the matter. But the mother objects. Her 
two girls are her main dependence, and she cannot spare them. 
Finally, she consents to let one of them go, "but," she tells them, 
"you must go to one of the other families for the second". But 
they argue: "We are two brothers, closely united [like the Siam- 
ese Twins of our day] and we can not be separated." And this 
is exactly the case with your two girls, one of which was named 
Wibbiin, Calm on the Sea, and the other, Kogiim, Sea Foam, 
the froth that gathers on the water during a dead calm, but 
which is instantly dissipated by the slightest agitation of the sur- 
face. "These two sisters, so closely joined by natnre, must not 
be separated", and as they engage to provide for the old lady, as 
well as for their own parents, she thinks better of it and con- 
cludes to accept the offer, and gives her consent. Rushing 
Wind chooses Calm on the Sea; and Rolling Wave takes to his 
bosom Sea Foam. 

Then follows, as is the custom in all ages, nations and condi- 
tions, the wedding festival, after which they take their wives with 
them, and return home. They find the old lolks still living, 
hale and hearty, and they are welcomed back with every express- 
sion of joy. 

But the course of true love does not always flow smoothly in 
fable or in reality. The moral of the marriage remains to be 
shown. Rushing Wind and his better half. Calm on the Water, 
do not always agree in their views and plans, neither do Rolling 
Waves and his beloved Sea Foam, on all occasions, "pull together". 
This calls forth a seasonable and sensible admonition from the 
mother-in-law, to the effect that there can never be a real quar- 
rel without the consent of two parties. Calm on the Water, for 
instance, has considerable power to keep quiet in the vis inertiae. 
She need not get ruffled at every little breeze that blows. By a 
little exertion at self-restraint she can keep still and smooth till 
the little gust is over. And so of Sea Foam. She need not 
become agitated, jump up and run away, at every little agitation 
of the unstable Billow Capital lessons these, and capital illus- 
trations, to which we all would do well to take heed. 

The figurative and poetical significance of the whole allegory 
are so plain that they need not be particularly pointed ont. In 
addition to the curious fables of the kinds referred to, they have 
handed down by tradition accounts of their quarrels with neigh- 
boring tribes and their white invaders, their wars and battles, with 
the exploits of individuals. And these are, generally, freely inter- 
larded with feats of magic. And the Micmacs have the infirmity 
of all other nations, especially the English, the Americans, the 
Scotch and the French, in deeming themselves better, brighter 
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raver than ail others put together. In all their conflicts 
', of course, usually got the upper hand of their enemies, 
will conclude by relating one of their stories. I am at a loss 
in the selection, many of them are so bewitchingly interesting. 
But I will take the Indian version of "Cinderella and the Glass 
Slipper." The glass slipper, however, that " let the cat out of 
the bag." undergoes the slight transformation of becoming a 
tainbow. with a few other changes as trifling as this may well be 
deemed in the regions of fairy land and of human fancy and 
fiction, but sufficient so to diversify the story as to escape the 
charge of piracy or of their having; received it from the white 
people. 

Now, then, we must paint the scene. " Booske ahtookwet 
pegesink," " Here comes an old story-teller," Call all hands 
into the wigwam, children, and let them be seated round in a 
circle, and let them keep quiet. When all is ready, the speaker 
begins. " Wee-gijik hesegoogQh," a phrase v/ith which every 
story begins. Literally, it means, "The old people are en- 
camped," but the meaning here is about equivalent to the head- 
ing of a Scandinavian tale, viz , A tale of ancient times. Then 
comes a response from the old people present, "Kaiskwah," the 
particular meaning of which, if it has any, I have never been 
able to discover ; but here it means, "All right, go on with your 
yam." This response is ever and anon repeated as the story 
proceeds. The word is sometimes used on more ordinary occa- 
sions, as a gentle hint to a fellow who is getting off a tough 
story that staggers belief, that he is making it up out of "whole 
cloth," as we say. 

"There is a large Indian village," "Mes keek oodfln." The 
village is on the border of a lake. In a wigwam which stands 
by itself some distance from the rest, dwells a remarkable youth. 
His totem, I suppose, is a moose, and from this comes his 
name. They call him Te-am — The Moose. He is a mighty 
hunter and a brave warrior — a prince of his tribe — but he is in- 
visible except when he chooses to show himself. All the young 
women in the village consider him a most desirable match. He 
gives out word that any girl that can see him shall be his wife. 
This e.xcites curiosity, and many of them, arrayed in their best, 
visit his wigwam to try their luck, Bui they are disappointed. 
He comes and goes, and of this they have proof, but they fail 
to sec him. He has an only sister, who " keeps house" for him. 
She always treats her visitors kindly, and when the hour arrives 
for him to come in from his hunting, she takes them with her 
down to the lake. As soon as she sees him coming she notifies 
Uie girls, and asks them if they see him. "Alt tOlooCjik aye, 
alt tcloo&jik mogway " Some s3y"Ves;" others say "No." 
Then comes the question that decides the matter in her mind: 
"Of what is the strap made that binds on his loadP" They will 
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reply, mentioning one or other of the many things they have 
ever seen or heard of as used for that purpose ; but the real 
strap they do not see, and thus she knows they do not see him. 
** Very well," she answers, "let us return to the lodge." She 
tells them to be seated, but not to go near her brother's mat. 
They can see his moccasins when he has pulled them off, and 
the cloths he has wrapped around his feet — his "socks" — which 
his sister wrings out for him and hangs up to dry. She then 
prepares his dinner, and the girls keep up their hopes, thinking 
they will see him when he comes to eat. But no, they are dis- 
appointed. Sometimes they remain all night, but can not see 
"the prince." 

Now it chanced that in that village an old man resided who 
had three daughters, whose mother was dead. The care of the 
household devolved upon the eldest. The youngest was a poor 
little puny thing, and her sisters, especially the eldest, treated 
her unkindly. They let her go almost naked, whipped her 
severely and often, and moreover burned her on her hands, arms 
and face and other parts of her poor little body, so that she was 
completely covered with the marks of this cruel treatment. The 
father would often enquire of the older girls what the matter 
was with their sister, and would be told that she had been play- 
ing with the fire and burned herself. The poor thing was afraid 
to tell the truth, lest it should go harder with her. 

From the effects of these burns she received the name of 
Cochigea'skw, which, from its etymology — the effects of fire — 
is sufficiently near to the import of Cinderella, that, with a small 
degree of license of free translation, we may adopt it, and call 
her Cinderella But, kaaskwa, we will go with our story. One 
day the father brought a lot of beautiful little shells, such as they 
used to make their wampom belts and necklaces of, for which in 
later times they substituted, with the same name — weiopskool — 
" glass beads". On the morrow the two older girls set themselves 
to work at stringing them up. Cinderella begs for a few, and is 
denied by the older sister in a very harsh manner; but the other 
has a kinder heart, and makes intercession for the poor little 
thing and succeeds in obtaining for her a few of every kind. 

Cinderella then goes out and obtains some sheets of birch 
bark, out of which she constructs a dress, a petticoat and loose 
gown, with cap to match. She then soaks an old pair of her 
father's moccasins and draws them them onto her little feet and 
limbs. They come up to her knees. Her small proportions are 
strikingly suggestive of the tell-tale ditty of the parrot in our 
English story : 

** Pare your heels, and pare your toes, 
But under the tub ihe slipper goes." 

She now goes out, telling her sisters she is going to find the 
invisible young roan. They ridicule her, storm at her, and order 
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r not to go. They had bolh tried their luck in that line, but 
J failed. She pays no heed (o them, but marches on. But 
E has to run the gauntlet of a regular tornado of ridicule from 
1 the inhabitants of the village, young and old, as she proceeds 
in her singular costume; 

Bill she. undaunted, calmlv ehute her ear)> 
To nil their cruel Blockings, gibea and jeers. 
And ill her resolution hrat'ely pereeveree. 

(Her bravery and pluck deserve to be set up in verse.) In due 
time she arrives at the "prince's lodge". She is kindly treated 
bj" the sister, despite her harlequin dress. At the proper time 
they go down to the shore, and as soon as the young man is in 
sight his sister puts the usual question : " Nemeet nchigilnfim?" 
— " Do you see my brother ?" She replies instantly : *' Yes, I 
see him." Then comes the critical enquiry ; " Kogooa wisko- 
ibooksrch?" — "Of what is his shoulder strap composed?" She 
answers instantly: "A rainbow" — MunkwOn. 

"Ah," says the young woman, "you do indeed see my brother. 
Now let us hasten home." Arrived at the lodge, she is disrobed 
of her birchen dress and undergoes a thorough ablution, which 
removes all the scales and uneveness of her skin caused by the 
bums and bruises. When the comb is about to be applied to 
her hair, she wonders what that can do, as her hair has ail been 
singed off. But oo sooner does the magic comb touch her head 
than out sprouts a beautiful head of hair, which is duly arranged 
and braided. Then a splendid bridal dress is brought out, in 
which she is arrayed. She is now told to cross over to the op- 
posite side of the lodge and take her seat in the wife's place, on 
her brother's mat, but below him, next to the door. Soon the 
young man comes in, laughing. He knows all that has trans- 
pired. " Ha, ha," he exclaims, "so we have been discovered at 
last" Ak loke weledahsit, '■ He is mightily pleased." 

That eveninfj, when he came in from his huntinj;, the father 
-fniMed his voutigest daughter, and enquired what had become 
f>{ her. They told him that she went out and went off, they 
know not whltlier, Ilut next day he goes round the village to 
iook for her. He finally enters the lodj^e where she has become 
domiciled, but she is so transformed ihai he can not recognize 
her. She knows him, however, and makes herself known to 
him. She recounis her adventures, and ihe old man is delighted 
,ai her good fortune. He goes home and reports the matter to 
mi«rs and Iriends. He tells them what a splendid husband 
[CindereUa has obtained and how beautiful she hers^ell had be- 



My edition of the tale fails to state in what manner the news 
Iwas received by her sisters and ihe other young ladies of the 
Bui we can readily imagine what would be their ds- 
Doent and chagrin. There is a supplement to the storv 
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as 1 received it, which ends very tragically, but it has been sug- 
gested that it is a tale by itself that has been misplaced by 
being attached to this. At all events, as here is a good place 
to leave off, we may wind up with the usual word, eouivalent 
to our word finis>, with which the Indian stories usually end— - 
"KespeaJooksit," — "Here endeth the story." 



DESCRIPTION OF A GOLD ORNAMENT FROM 

FLORIDA. 

with observations upon the probable source of the metai — - 
used in the fabrication of this and other gold 
objects found in that state. 

By a. E. Douglass. 

In July, 1878, Mr. J. M. Pearce found on an island in the 
Kissimme River, near Fort Bassinger, Brevard ^County, Florida, 
the gold ornament represented in the accompanying figure. 
Subsequently it came into the possession of Mr. D. Greenleaf, of 
Jacksonville, Florida, from whom it was purchased by the writer. 
This object, which I call a gorget, is two and a quarter inches 
long and one and a quarter inches broad. The thickness is pre- 
cisely that of a half-dollar. Its weight is 37.5062 grains, and 
specific gravity 10.87. An approximative test showed the fol- 
lowing constituents: Gold, sixty per cent; copper, thirty per 
cent; silver, ten per cent. From the varied bands of color which 
cross it, the admixture of these metals was evidently imperfect. 
A depressed channel, an eighth of an inch broad, crosses the 
face about the centre, pierced with two square perforations. The 
margin at the ends of this channel is also slightly cut away. The 
upper margin of the object has a semicircular projection, pierced 
for suspension. The face presents the figure of a cross, with the 
Orbis Mundi at the intersection of the arms, the base resting 
upon a rude or conventional representation of the cubes or 
gradines, which characterize the mounting of the cross through- 
out Spanish American nations. Just below the centre, on either 
side of the cross, appear two pear-shaped figures, possibly rep- 
resenting hearts, which we take to symbolize the two thieves. All 
these markings are in deeply incised lines, evidently by a well 
practised hand. The reverse of the plate is perfectly flat, and 
presents rude tracings illustrative, probably, of Indian mythol- 
ogy or superstition. A straight line runs through the centre 
longitudinally. The upper right hand quarter and that on the 
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Wcr left hand present each tliree equidistant perpendicular 
ciscd lines, parallel to the centre line, from the margin to the 
e of (he square perforations. On the remaining quarters are 
", two crescents, or new moons, the boms of which rest 
)on the centre perpendicular lines. The workmanship is of 
e rudest kind. 

Having described the object before us, it becomes a matter of 
.nterest to know .something of its history: So far as its 
icnl form and etchings are concerned, it may be assumed to be 
t-Columbian manufacture, but as respects its material it 
I worth a few moments' consideration to trace its origin, its 
Bourse to Florida, and its conversion into its present shape. 
' Florida was generally known to produce no precious metals, 
a even implies that the natives were quite unconscious of 
their value, for he 
says : ■' We have 
found some barbar- 
ians which know 
neither gold nor 
silver.as it is report- 
ed of those of Flor- 
ida, which took the 
bags and sacks 
wherein the silver 
was, the which they 
cast upon the 
(rround, and left as 
a thing unprofita- 
ble."* 

Still we know 

that Ponce de Leon, 

in 1512, obtained ^''•^'••'■ 

mtities of gold from the natives, though evidently not id 

lunt to stimulate the cupidity of the Spaniards. In 

; Diego Miruelo, a Spanish pilot, obtained from the Indians 

Jie Florida coast pieces of gold.f Subsequently the expedi- 

r Panfilo de Narvaez, landing on the southwest coast of 

e pcniTLiular, on the 15th of April. 1528, found "atinklet of 

old among some fish-nets." (p. 21.) A few days after they 

"traces of gold," (p. 24) and upon asking the Indians 

:e they procured it, they replied, " That very far from there 

s a province called Apalachen, where was much gold."! 

I makes no further mention of gold during the disaster- 
i march of that expedition. We next hear of the precious 
petal in the testimony of two Indian captives who, in May, 1 539, 
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were brought to DeSoto in Havana, and reporting " that there- 
was much gold in Florida, the governor and all the companjr 
were greatly rejoiced, and longed for the hour of departure/'' 
Before that month closed DeSoto and his company sailed, but 
in the copious annals of that ill -fated expedition, we look in vain 
for any record of acquisition of gold, or that it was even seen in 
native possession either in Florida or Georgia. On the con- 
trary, Juan Ortis, a Spaniard, whom on his arrival DeSoto rescued 
from a thirteen years' captivity in that country, assured him 
that '* there was no gold in the country."* As DeSoto's route 
through Florida followed the western base of the hilly ridge 
which divides the State longitudinally ,t and traversed a thickly 
settled country, the presence of gold, if at all current, would 
have been known and recorded by the adventurers. We cannot 
avoid the conclusion that native gold in use did not exist, not- 
withstanding the Indian testimony to its abundance above given, 
which, as in numberless other instances, was probably colored 
to gratify the known greed of the Spaniards, or willfully misin- 
terpreted from considerations of policy. 

Following in historical sequence the records of the early 
chronicles, we begin to understand how gold did happen to be 
found in Florida and from what source it was derived. Of this the 
most minute particulars are given in the " Memoire sur la 
Floride," by Hernando d'Escalantc Fontanedo, translated from 
the inedited original by Ternaux Compans in Vol. XX of his 
Memoires Originaux de I'Amerique, Paris, 1 841. The narrator 
was shipwrecked upon the Florida keys in 155 1, and as a result 
of his experience of seventeen years' captivity among the Calos 
Indians, published his " memoires" in 1580. He states that the 
Indians about him possessed neither gold nor silver (1. c. p. 10), 
doubtless referring to native gold, for he further states, in re- 
counting his shipwreck (pp. 26-27): "The country of Ais 
(Indian River inlet) and Jeaga is very poor. It contains neither 
gold nor silver mines, and verily it is the sea which enriches it, 
lor many ships freighted with gold and silver are shipwrecked 
there, such as the 'Farfar* and the brig owned by the mulatto, 
the Biscayan vessel upon which Anton Granado was passenger. 
* * I was shipwrecked in 1551. We had also on board two 
sons of Alonzo de Mesa and their uncle. All were rich. I was 
the poorest, and yet I had twenty-five thousand pesos of fine 
gold. * * They were sending us to Spain to be educated, 
but we were shipwrecked upon the Florida coast, as many other 
ships were, and also the fleet from New Spain, commanded by 
the son of Pedro Melendez." 

He subsequently interviewed one of the sailors of this last 

•Bledma's Relation Teniauz Ck>mpanR, Vol. XX, p. h\ PariP. 1811. 
fDeSoto In Florida, Westooit. Palaika, 18^8. 
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nttoned fleet, who stated (1. c. p. 2S) that the Indians went 
Kind to the coast of Ais.and "he had seen them return with 
at riches, in ingots of gold, sacks of Spanish coin, and quan- 

s of merchandize." Fontanedo afterward (p. 32) explains 

' this wealth was distributed. " I will speak of the riches 
ich the Indians have found, in this case amounting to more 

1 a million in ingots of gold and Mexican jewelr>', belonging 
the passengers. The cacique divided them among those of 

i, of Jeaga, of Guacata, of Mayayuaca and of Mayaca, retain- 

the most valuable part for himself" This country of 

Iv-ayuaca he afterwards (p. 35) locates as just north of Ais 

d bordering the region where "our pilots say Pedro Melendez 

'e peace with the Indians." This locality of a well-known 
uncil held by the governor of St. Augustine has been fixed 

recent writers as the vicinity of Cape Canaveral.* 
All the above mentioned tribes lined the Atlantic coast of the 
ninsula, and were subject to King Calos of the Calos or 
loosa Indians, whose village of Tegesta was upon the present 
scayan bay, at the outlet of the Mayaimi River. This covered 
; entire extent of the dangerous strait where the numerous 
ecks took place, called the canal or channel of Bahama. This 
ntracted passage, from forty to seventy-five miles in width, 
d about two hundred miles in length, lined with invisible reefs 
full of perplexing currents, liable to hurricanes and northers — 
allowed up annually from one-third to half of the vessels 
ighted with the plunder of Peru and New Spain which sailed 

n its waters. 

: will be noted that this author is quite aware of the prevail- 

■ Indian tradition of a country to the far north which produces 
Indeed, he identified it by a reference to its climate, which 
s not before named in the Spanish versions of the tradition. 
! says (p. 23), speaking generally of Calos and the subject 
i I have mentioned, "1 say that it is a powerful nation, rich 
pearls, but no gold is found there, because it is remote from 
t mines of Onagatano, situated in the snowy mountains of 
It name." And, in referring to tribes on the Atlantic coast 
rth of those just described, he again repeats that they have 

gold there. Summmg up the testimony of our author, it 

ITS that, while having knowledge of the prevailing tradition 

a gold producing country or region lar to the northward, he 

inctly denies that any gold from that region is to be found 
ong the southern tribes. In this respect his assertion is 
ifiraied, so far as the entire west coast of the peninsula is con- 
ned, by the Spanish explorers previous to his day. 
[ have now given the testimony of the early explorers as to 
t absence of native gold in the peninsula of Florida up to the 
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year 1 560, and shall proceed with the record left by the French 
Huguenot colonists under Ribault and Laudonniere, who 
reached the Atlantic coast of Florida in 1562, and were exter- 
minated under circumstances of the greatest atrocity by the 
Spaniards in 1565. On this subject we shall find the relation 
more copious than that which Spanish historians h^ve supplied 
us. The artist of this expedition was LeMoyne de Morgues 
(whose account is given by De Bry in the ** Brevis Narrtaio," etc., 
etc., Frankfort, 1590, p. 7). Speaking of the Indians whom 
they first encountered on the banks of the river of May 
(St. John's), he says: " And in many instances flat discs, as well 
of gold as of silver and brass, were suspended from their legs, 
so that in moving they gave a sound as ot bells.** This was in 
1564, by which time, it may readily be conceived, the accummu- 
lations of wrecked treasure during forty years of Spanish 
occupation of New Spain and South America had been well 
distributed throughout the peninsula. He still repeats the tra- 
dition of gold from the mountains of Apalache, as told by 
Satourioua (p. 9). in a conference with Laudonnierre, but on a 
subsequent occasion this chieftain informs Laudonnierre that 
these metals were obtained by warfare with the Timuquas, and 
as this nation included the coast to the vicinity of Canaveral, 
and lined both banks of St. John's for many leagues to the south 
of Fort Carolina, until they bordered upon the domain of Calos, 
and as the French emissaries who penetrated that territory 
brought back reports of large stores in gold and silver among 
those tribes, it may safely be concluded that the ornaments 
named above were derived from the source which Fontanedc 
assures us supplied all the treasure in South Floria. 

It may be observed, in this connection, that an able article by 
Mr. George K. Kunz in The American Antiquarian for July, 
1887, figures as a Florida find several gold and silver discs 
which bear a singular resemblance to those described by Le 
Moyne. 

Subsequently, according to the same narration, an emissary 
named La Roche Ferriere, sent by Laudonniere, procured from 
the Indians gold and silver, which they assured him could only 
have come from the mountains of Apalache, for "it was the 
produce of wars with the tribes who lived there." (p. 12.) The 
gold probably came from the same source as the silver, and 
assuredly the latter metal could not have come from Northern 
Georgia. Finally, we are told that the same emissary, ingratiat- 
ing himself with the above "tribes who lived there," procured 
from them many objects of the same metals, which he sent to 
Laudonniere. "Among these were gold and silver discs as 
large as moderate-siaed plates, with which it was customar>' to 
protect themselves; also much gold alloyed with copper and im- 
pure silver, He also sent quivers covered with fine skins, the 
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arrows in which had golden heads." (p. 14,) The naming of 
this alioy at once discredits the emissary's account of the origin 
of these ornaments; or, if another ground for doubt were needed, 
it would be in the impossibility of a single European reaching 
the vicinity of the mines in the short period of his absence, a 
distance ol some three hundred miles, through a region filled 
with hostile tribes. It is to be inferred from the account Riven 
us of these expeditions that the emissaries followed the course 
of the St. John's River for a considerable distance, cerUiinly as 
far as Lake George, a course which only led them ^u much 
farther away from the mountains of Apalachc. However, it 
brought tliem nearer the great accummulations of treasure, the 
plunder of wrecked vessels, and the plunder could well be mas- 
sive, when we consider the masses of gold ingots and sacks of 
Spanish silver, of which Fontanedo reports the plunder consisted. 
In this connection we may recall the testimony of two Spanish 
captives, who were rescued from tlie Indians by an expedition 
sent by Laudonnierc an hundred miles or moreuptheSt. John's 
river. They reported that they had been cast way on the 
"Martyrs" on the Flrrida coast, about fifteen years before, and 
had lived miserably among the Indians ever since, and that the 
King of Calos recovered the greatest part of the treasure which 
was in their ships. Laudonniere continues: "They told me, 
moreover, that he had great store of gold and silver, so far forth 
that in a certain village he had a pitful thereof, which was at the 
least as high as a man and as large as a ton, * * beside that 
which I might get of the common people of the country, which 
had also great store thereof. They further also advertised me 
that the women going to dance did wear about their girdles 
plates of gold as broad as a saucer, in such number that the 
weight did hinder them to dance at their ease; and that the men 
wear the like also. The greatest part of these riches was had, 
as they said, out of the Spanish ships which commonly were 
cast away in this strait, and the rest by the traffic which this 
king of Calos had with the other kings of the country."* (No 
doubt procured in the same way,) 

Though possibly an exaggeration of the facts, common to the 
European mind in that age, this statement is not altogether un- 
likely, when we consider Fontanedo's testimony before cited, as 
to "ingots of gold" among the wrecked treasure, and againsug- 
gests the origin of the "plates of gold as large as saucers", 
which were brought by La Roche Ferriere to Laudonniere, as just 
stated. Indeed, it would appear that subsequently Laudonniere 
ceased to give credence to the talc of gold from Apalache. Sir 
John Hawkins, the English adventurer, on his return from the 
West Indies to England in that same year. 1565, visited that 

lunannd Florida. New York, LBDO. p.1^1. 
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colony, and most generously relieved their pressing want of pro- 
visions, and unquestionobly heard nothing of such a report, for 
the historian of that expedition (John Sparke) says: "And how 
they came by this gold and silver the French know not as yet 
but by guess, who having traveled to the southwest of the cape^ 
having found the same dangerous by means of sundry banks, as 
we also have found the same, and there finding masts which were 
wrecks of Spaniards coming from Mexico, judged that they had 
gotten treasure by them. For it is most true that divers wrecks 
have been made of Spaniards having much treasure/** He says 
further (idem p. 47) : '* It seemeth they had estimation of their 
gold and silver, for it is wrought flat and graven, which they 
wear about their necks, and others make round like a pancake, 
with a hole in their middle, to bolster up their breasts withal." 

I have not thought it necessary to quote other references to 
gold and silver ornaments observed among the Indians by the 
chroniclers of the French expedition, but would remark that the 
Spanish treasure wrecked in transit to Spain no doubt comprised 
the fine and the impure. Much of that in Mexico was more or 
less adulterated. The Spanish smelters in Mexico were restricted 
by law to one eighth of alloy, and this law was so far evaded 
and exceeded that " complaints were now made of the excess of 
alloy which was mixed with the gold, and at length two gold 
workers were detected in stamping the gold mark on pure cop- 
per."t A large proportion of the treasure sent home from t^e 
Spanish Main generally was alloyed with copper, which itself 
contained a considerable proportion of silver. In &ct, among 
the Indian tribes around the Oronoco copper was used to facili- 
tate the melting of the gold gathered from the sands of the 
rivers. Sir Walter Raleigh, in the description of his voyage up 
that river, in his unsuccessful quest for the Eldorado, in I595r 
thus describes the process: "I after asked the manner how the 
Epuremei wrought those plates of gold, and how they could 
melt it out of the stone. He told me that the most of the gold 
which they made in plates and images was not severed from the 
stone, but that on the Lake of Manoa, and in a multitude of 
other rivers, they gathered it in grains of perfect gold, and in 
pieces as big as small stones, and they put it to a part of copper, 
otherwise they could not work it, and they used a great earthen 
pot with holes round about it, and when they had mingled the 
gold and copper together, they festened canes to the holes, and 
so with the breath of man they increased the fire till the metal 
ran, and then they cast it into moulds of stone and clay, and so 
make those plates and images."^ 

•Voyagan of the Ellsabethan Seamen. London, 1880. p. 47. 

fBernal Dias, Conqnevt of Mexico. Trans, by Lookhart. London, 1844. Vol. II, 
pp. 130-121. 
{Voyages of EllBabethan Seamen. London, 1880L pw888. 
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A GOLD ORSAMENT FROM FLORIDA. L'l 

B«Tia! Diaz also, in his " Conquest of Mexico," before quoted, 
'ol. I, p. 36, and VoL II, pp. 126, 344, asserts the impurity of 
Indian gold ornaments; in several instances he says, "con- 
siderably mixed with copper and silver," a characteristic found 
in the gold procured by Laudonniere from the Indians in Florida. 
It is. however, not unreasonable to suppose that a considerable 
proportion of treasure was of great purity, particularly that 
vhtch was reduced by Spaniards from grains or ore and sent 
home in ingots. 

I have now presented all the evidence we seem to possess, 
from the early explorers and colonists in the peninsula of 
Florida, as to the presence of gold there, and its origin, up to 
the year 1565, and it seems to me impossible to escape the con- 
viction that, notwithstanding the prevailing tradition of its ex- 
istence in the distant region of ApaJache, absolutely none of the 
product of that fabulous store had ever found its way in the 
shape of ornament or implement or money into the Florida we 
arc now considering. So far as tradition is concerned, we know 
that the same report of the gold of California was current among 
the Spaniards two hundred and fifty years before its discovery, 
and the verj' historian who records that report in 1758. recounts 
the progressive settlement of the country by Spanish mission- 
aries up to his day without the slightesttrace of the metal among 
the tribes.* If gold trinkets and ornaments had gradually ap- 
peared as the Spanish vessels made their way along the Cali- 
Cornian coast to the bay of San Francisco, and assuredly if the 
abundance had increased as they had approached the mining 
region of the interior, there could have been no doubt of the 
locality of its origin, but no such indications appeared, and this 
aigumcnl applies with equal force to the question of the source 
of die find.s of gold objects in the mounds or fields of Florida. 

The earliest Spanish expeditions to the Florida west coast, of 
which we have any detailed accounts, are those of Panfilo de 
Nar\-aez, in 1528, and Hernando de Soto, in 1539-40; and on 
the Atlantic coast that of Vasquezde Ayllon. 1524, who ravaged 
the shores of Georgia in the search for Indians to work the 
Cuban mines. None of these expeditions found gold : the first 
two because as yet the plunder of wrecked vessels had not been 
abundant enough to have filtered through the maze of tribal 
communities to the west coast, and the last because they had no 
source of supply whatever, not even from the mines of North 
Georgia. Now it is incredible that if the Indians worked the 
Georgia mines, the appearance of gold on DeSoto's memorable 
journey should not gradually have become more marked as he 
approached the point of production. If the ground had been 
mined, the metal smelted, and ornaments fabricated, as some 
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recent writers have suggested, the product of this labor must 
have been found among the thickly settled tribes in the imme- 
diate vicinity, in greater or lesser quantities. DeSoto spent five 
months in the State, crossing it from its southern boundary to 
the Savannah River, then to the headwaters of that river; then, 
passing the watershed to the westward, he followed the rivers 
down to the Bay of Mobile; again northward to the boundary 
of the present State of Tennessee, only one hundred and fifty 
miles to the westward of the gold bearing region; but on this 
entire route he never saw gold in the possession of the Indians, 
and the historian only refers to the metal upon two occasions. 
The first was shortly after he had entered the State from the 
confines of Florida, and is thus recounted by the Knight of 
Elvas: "Of the Indians taken in Napetuca, the treasurer, Juan 
Gaytan, brought a youth with him who stated that he did not 
belong to that country, but to one afar in the direction of the 
sun's rising; * * that it's name was Yupaha, and was gov- 
erned by a woman ; the town she lived in being of astonishing 
size, and many neighboring lords her tributaries, some of whom 
gave her clothing, others gold in quantity. He showed how the 
metal was taken from the earth, melted and refined, exactly as 
though he had seen it all done, or else the devil had taught him 
how it was," etc.* This youth led the expedition through many 
barren solitudes, where they suffered great privations, and finally 
it transpired that he did not know the country, that he had never 
seen Yupaha. and merely enlarged upon tales that he professed 
to have heard. T'hey ultimately reached Cutifachiqui, on the 
banks of the Savannah River, about thirty miles below Augusta, 
and found the chieftainess, who had control of a large territory; 
but her wealth was in pearls — the gold did not exist, and the 
youth's talc was proved to be a pure fabrication. By toilsome 
marches DeSoto traversed the northern part of the State, fre- 
quently resting in the Indian towns, till reaching Chiaha (now 
Rome) he was informed by a caciqne of Acoste, "that towards 
the North there was a province Chisca, and that a forge was 
there for copper or other metal of that color, though brighter, 
having a much finer hue, and was to appearance much better, 
but was not so much used for being softer.f 

I follow B. Smith's translation of the Knight of Elvas' narra- 
tion as probably the most accurate, from the known ability of 
the translator, but it is proper to say that Hakluyt's rendering, 
being older, has been largely used, and his phrase is " copper 
and dLtiothcr met3\'\ Two Spaniards, with Indian guides, were 
sent in that direction, but returned in a few days without gold, 
reporting that they had only seen a fine variety of copper, such 

•NarratlYes of Hernando de Soto. B. Smith's translation. Bradford Club. N. Y 
1806, p. 60. *' 

fldem, p. 72. 
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nn the}' had before met witli ; that the country was rou^h and 
■mountainous, and nuite impracticable for the army. \Vc may 
Ifeirly conclude that if there had been the slightest encourage- 
Incnt of a discovery of gold on the strength of native reports, 
itiie known craving of the Spaniard for that metal would have 
Ihahcd that expedition at that point, and caused them to prose- 
' cute the search in the mountains, where in after years its pres- 
ence was so well established; but DeSoto saw no gold in the 
State of Georgia and lef^ it for a hopeless quest, and a grave 
I beneath the waters of the Mississippi. 

^^L Kow, if we look at the testimony of the mounds, we find no 
^^Btvidencc of gold in the great tumuli of Georgia. On a recent 
^Hyisit to Augusta I was shown by Col, C, C. Jones, Jr., a small 
^Hdongated gold nugget, in its natural water-worn slate, not quite 
^^Ban inch in length, having a perforation at one end for suspension, 
^^■vhicli he assured me was the only object of this metal ever 
^"' found io a Georgia mound. When the mounds in the very State 
' where this deposit occurs are shown to be destitute of any relics 
of this sort, it certainly seems in the highest degree unreason- 
able to attribute to a native origin any objects exhumed from the 
mounds of Florida, supplied as the peninsula was, with abund- 
ance of gold of every variety of fineness, from the wrecks of 
Spanish treasures upon its Atlantic margin, for the greater part 
of the sixteenth century. Tiie tjold object found in a Florida 
mound described by Dr. Rau. in the Smithsonian Reports of 
1878. page 299, was stated by him to be the exact fineness of 
the Spanish "ounce" of 1772 and its origin is sufficiently ac- 
counted for. He decides that it is post-Columbian. This object 
now before us i.i unquestionably from some portion of the Span- 
ish Main, originally in the shape of a plate or an image, having 
I been acquired by an Indian from the wreck of a treasure ship, 
' as been beaten out and perforated for suspension, in a manner 
scribed by Sir John Hawkins, has been "graved" by a Span- 
Bsh priest with tlie cross, and subsequently by ruder, perhaps 
{Indian, hands with devices of a heathen character. 

These engravings upon the gorget are deserving of some 

mwderation. We may take it for granted thai, having been 

Xalen out and shaped by the ludian, it was destitute of any 

iracings, but was valued for its color and brilliancVi or for the 

'idlily of attaching, by reason of its perforations, certain 

■•pp^ndages of feathers or metals. How, ihen, does it present 

two designs of a character so opposite.-' Perhaps even this may 

be explained by a brief consideration oi the religious history of 

Florida during the first two centuries after its discovery. Dr. 

Brtnlon, in his most able and comprehensive summary of 

e hi«lory ot ancient Florida, "Notes on the Floriaian Penin- 

"(PKila., 1859, pp. 152-3,) states ihal as early as 1567 Pedro 

, governor of St. Augustine, "sent the two learned 
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zealous missionaries, Rogel and Villareal, to the Caloosas, among 
whom a settlement had already been formed under, Francesco 
de Reinoso. The following year several others were sent, the 
majority of whom, we. are told, "worked with small profit in 
the southern provinces;" and in 1569 the Padre Rogel gave up 
in despair "the intractable Coloosas," and notwithstanding 
every eftbrt made by fresh installments of missionaries, we 
learn that in 1698, "these Indians are described as idolaters 
and given to all abominable vices, and not a few of the mission- 
aries suffered martyrdom in their efforts to reclaim them ;" (p. 159) 
and again it is recorded that, while the tribes of Northern 
Florida readily accepted the failh, "to the south, the savages 
were more perverse and clung tenaciously to heathendom." 
(p. 161.) The etching of the cross may be, therefore, attributed 
to some one of the Spanish priests, probably upon the conver- 
sion of the savage owner of the gorget, and after his relapse 
into idolatry, in contempt or derision, the latter inscribed upon 
the reverse surface the new moon as the object of his devotion, 
and added the three upright lines which appear on the second 
and third quarters, with that regard for the number three which 
is so characteristic of aboriginal superstition. The worship of 
the moon, both full and new, is described by Jonathan Dicker- 
son in 1696 as witnessed by him on the South Atlantic coast of 
Florida ("God's Protecting Providence," etc., 7th Edit., Lond., 
1790, pp. 31, 71, 72); and Laudonniere's narrative of Ribaues' 
first voyage in 1562 describes religious feasts among the tribes 
at the mouth of the St. John's River, in which the nunxber three 
is invested with a peculiar mystic signification.* 

All the gold objects found in Florida have been found in what 
may be considered the southern half of the peninsula. A gold 
bead in 1877 by Lieutenant Harrison of the Coast Survey, near 
Mosquito Inlet; the ornament described by Dr. Rau, from a 
mound in Manatee County, south of Tampa Bay; a gold 
arrowhead, reported to me as found in the neighborhoood of 
Charlotte Harbor ;t the four ornaments described by Mr. Kunz: 
No. I, found in Orange County, associated with beads of Euro- 
pean manufacture; No. 2, found in same County; in company 
with an ornament of silver; No. 3, found in same County; No. 
4, found in the vicinity of Lake Apopka, in Sumter County, in a 
mound which also produced a silver ornament; and finally, the 
object before us, the southerly relic of all — found in Brevard 
County, not far from Lake Okeechobee. 

I am not aware of any objects or ornaments in this metal hav- 
ing been discovered to the northward of these localities, within 



•L'Historte Notable de la Florlde, 1586. Reprint, Paris. IMS. p. CA. 

fSee Smithsonian Report for 1882, p. 701, where thiH arrowhead and a gold minia- 
ture axe or celt, both *Margely alloyed with much ligrhter metalN,"are described as 
found near the line dividing Polk and Orange Counties, associated with objects of 
silver and iron. 
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• 
the confines of the State, nor in the vast space of some four or 
five hundred miles, which intervenes between them and the gold 
bearing district of Northern Georgia. When therefore we con- 
sider that all these ornaments have been exhumed at points the 
most remote from the reputed soqrce of native gold, with no in- 
termediate finds to warrant a connected stream of such material 
from that source ; when these objects occur in a region peculi- 
arily abundant in accumulations of wrecked treasure, and, in 
most instances, associated with other metals and ornaments which 
could have reached the peninsula in no other way, it appears to 
me impossible to escape the conclusion, that all the gold objects 
so far found in Florida are post-Columbian in date, and are fab- 
ricated from metal wrecked upon the Atlantic coast while in 
transit to Spain. 

New York, Aug. 14th, 1889. 



CLIFF DWELLERS IN MOROCCO. 

It was not until last year that the Moors would permit any 
examination of the cliff dwellings which have long been known 
to exist, some days' journey southwest of the city of Morocco. 
This strange city of the cave dwellers is almost like some of 
those in New Mexico and other territories which archaeologists 
have explored. The dwellings were dug out of the solid rock, 
and many of them are over 200 feet above the bottom of the 
valley. The face of the cliff is in places perpendicular, and it is 
believed that the troglodytes could have reached their dwellings 
only with the aid of rope-ladders. Some of the dwellings con- 
tain three rooms, the largest of which is about 17 by 7 feet, and 
the walls of the larger rooms are generally pierced by windows. 
Nothing is known as to who these cave dwellers were. — New 
York Sun. 
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THE MONUMENTS OF THE STONE AGE.' 

By Stephen D. Peet. 

The monuments of the stone age, which are found in Europe 
and America, are to engage our attention in this paper. These 
monuments are interesting, as they show how the stone age 
was first recognized and how it came to be established, and at 
the same time show how the two continents are marked by the 
tokens of the prehistoric races. It is remarkable that the stone 
age was known so much earlier in Europe than in America, and 
yet the resemblances between the two continents have only 
confirmed the conclusions before reached, and thrown new 
light on discoveries before made. The monuments of Europe 
may be said to have furnished the elements of the science, but 
those of America have filled up with the details. The date 
of the disappearance of the age was here much later than 
there, and yet the tokens of the two continents have constituted 
a series which is most interesting in its nature. We propose to 
take up the history of the stone age as it appeared, and from 
this history show how important are the monuments of America. 

I. Let us first examine that history with a view of ascer- 
taining more about the distinction of the three ages. It is a 
remarkable fact that this arose from the study of the monu- 
ments, though it was soon confirmed by the study of the relics, 
and latter Iv the relics have proved to be the most important 
factors. Various attempts to overthrow the distmction into 
a^es have been made, but so far have been unsuccessful. The 
history of archaeology is interesting on this account. Nearly 
every leading principle which has once been recognized has 
remained and become permanent. The foundations of the 
science are not varying and uncertain, but are well established. 

It was as early as 1756 that a remarkable work appeared in 
Paris, written by Goguet, on the origin of law. In the preface 
the author savs: "When I met with an almost total absence of 
facts in historical monuments, for the first ages, I consulted what 
authors tell us of the customs of savage nations. I thought 
that the habits of those people would furnish sure and correct 
information concerning the state of the first tribes." He then 
goes on to speak of the weapons, instruments and ornaments 
of copper met in certain old graves, chiefly m the north, and 
comes to the conclusion that copper had been used instead of 
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IDn. Later M. De Caumont perceived thai stone implements 
id been in the earliest use, but that copp«rr and bronze had 
;en introduced before iron. He introduced the expression 
:hronolofiical horizons" to indicate the periods in the history 
' art remarkable for their revolutions, or for notable changes 
the forms and character of the monuments. He poinied out 
e (ollowing order of succession in the mode of burial: "In the 
ost ancient graves the body of the deceased was doubled up 
»u as to bring the knees in contact with the chin. Later, during 
ihe bronze age, the dead were usually burned; during the iron 
I a ge the body was often laid in the grave stretched at full lenglh," 
^V These thoughts came from the study of Roman remains, and 
^Brerc given in lectures on monumental antiquities. It was re- 
^■erved to the Scandinavians loopen the proper track. Denmark 
^^pd Sweden teem with antiquities. The ground is strewed with 
^^bcient barrows, which are raised like hillocks above the sur~ 
^Hbunding level. Roman civilization had not penetrated so far. 
^^R was an event of note when Mr. Thompson, a simple merchant 
^Hjrho was engaged in collecting china, in 1832 published a paper 
^Hn the antiquities of stone, showing that these objects had been 
^^pols and weapons of h people very like the modern savages. 
^^pt: shows that certain sepulchral chambers formed of huge 
^Hbulders, in which the dead were deposited without being 
^^hmcd, contained stone implements without any traces ot metal. 
^Kliis furnished him with his first period, which he calls the 
^Htone age. He then goes on to show that implements and 
^^peapnns of bronze are found in certain graves which differ 
^Bom those of the oreceding period, both by their structure and 
^Hhr their dead having been burned. Hence he deduces a second 
^^Krtod, which he calls a bronze age. Next comes the iron age, 
^^btinguishedby a new system ol burial, by the first appearance 
^Hr silver, by the traces ol alphabetic inscriptions, and by a pecu- 
^^nr style of ornament. 

^^r Professor W. F. Nilsson, of the University of Lund, was then 
^^■gaged in studying the fauna of Scandinavia, but he introduced 
^^Be study ot man and his origin. He applies the method, com- 
^B&res the flint inplements of the north with those of savages, 
^B&ints out the striking analogy between the most ancient graves 
^^B Sweden and the modern huts of the Greenlanders, with a 
^■itw to prove that Ihe abodes of the dead were imitated from 
^^ne dwellings of the living. This introduced the topic, "The 
^Buccessive Periods of Development," during the prehistoric 
^HkcR. He, however, reaches the conclusion that each of the 
^^Eriods was marked by the invasion of a new race, by a fresh 
^Hnve of population, inasmuch as there was an essential change 
^Hthe mode of burial and a profound change in the religious 
^Hisiem. The development was not altogether natural and 
^Hiaided, but was the result ol migrations. Thus the primary 
^Hhnsionfl of the prehistoric period became established. 
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The order of progress and the law of social developm* 
recognized by the comparison of the structures and relics which 
were left by prehistoric races with ihoseof the ruder uncivilized 
races known to history, a comparison which might bedrawDio 
America much more easily than in Scandinavia or in any por- 
tion of Europe. 

Thus it was from the study of the monuments that the divi- 
sion of the prehistoric period into three ages occurred. This 
division was first made by the Scandinavians, but was conRrmed 
by English archaeologists and has been adopted by all. It is a 
division which is recognized in all countries, even in America 
Here the iron age is, to be sure, very distinct from the two 
preceding ages, as it was introduced by the white settlers after 
the time ol the discovery. But there is an advantage in this, 
for the presence of iron is always a sure indication that the 
tokens belong to the historic rather than the prehistoric period. 
The real division in America is into the bronze age, the polished 
stone age and the rude alone age, leaving out all consideration 
of iron. The monuments, however, belong mainly to the stone 
age as such — that is, the polished atone age. 

There may have been an age when there were no monuments 
in America, when the grade of civilization was so low that no 
structures were erected, or if there were any they were of such 
a character thai they soon perished and passed away. There 
may have been habitations, but they were more like the huts of 
the Esquimoes or like the lodges which have left their rings m 
the kitchen middens of the seacoast. They were mere ice 
huts, or structures made of whalebones and the bones of the 
walrus, placed in layers on a foundation of stones and covered 
with dirt. This was during the paleolithic period, a period 
when man may have been without the use of fire, and so ex- 
ceedingly rude as to be unable to erect any structure which 
would be worthy the name oi monument. We are sale in 
saying that there were no structures in that age which became 
monuments. It is, then, to the neolithic age that the majority 
of the monuments in America belong. These may, indeed) 
have been left by an uncivilized race, ana probably were 
erected subsequent to the glacial period, but they are scattered 
over the continent in every part of it. Geographically consid- 
sidered, we may assign them to the temperate zone, placing 
them between the monuments of the bronze age in the torrid 
xone and those which resemble the works of the paleoUthic age 
in the arctic zone, and yet the geographical is not the diviaioa 
which is so distinctive as is the chronological and the geolog- 
ical, the paleolithic age having belonged to a horizon lower 
down and farther back than the neolithic. The bronze age 
has, however, furnished many important monuments. This 
age appeared among the civilize<l races of the Soulhwcitt, 
in Central America and Peru, but it was by no means spn ' 
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over (he cootiowit, as it was over Europe. The bronze age 
nppearcdin America very much as it appeared in Chaidea and 
the r«:yion» of the East. It was in connection wiih an archi- 
tecture of a somewhat advanced type that it appeared, an 
atchiiecttire ia which the corbel'ed arch, the staged lower (the 
xikkurat), the pyramid with its terraces, the palace with its 
«raglio (that is, the salon for official recepiions), ihe khan or 
the dependencies ot the palace, the kitchens and slave lodgings, 
were the chief elements; a style of architecture: which was lar 
in advance ol anything which was found in Europe during ihe 
prehistoric times. It might have naturally been expected that 
bronze would have appeared among the Mound-builders or the 
Pucbloa, for these occupy about the same position in the scale 
of progress that the lake-dwellers in Europe do. But there 
was lacking here the aid of a civilization which was near and 
which could by migration, or by transmitted influence, efTect 
the art and arcnitectuje ol the people. Copper was used by 
the Mound-builders, but bronze was unknown. 

The isolation of the continent prevented the bronze age from 
being introduced among the Mound-builders. It was evidently 
introduced among the lake-dwellers of Europe by migration. 
The migrations in America worked an opDOsile effect. Instead 
©1 bringing a wave of civilization and progress, it brought in a 
wave ot savagery and produced a decline. The earliest monu- 
mcots were the most elaborate and show the highest stage of 
civiltzaiion. This is the case in all parts of the continent. The 
mound-builders of the early period were more advanced than 
the Indian tribes who followed them. The Pueblos and clifl- 
dwellers were a semi-civilized people, but the tribes which drove 
them away were savages, hunters who had come in from the 
regions ol the North. The civilized races made progress, but 
those who followed them, of the natives, are now surprisingly 
degraded. 

The absence of the bronze from iheclifT-dwellings was owing 
to their distance from civilized and historic countries, tor bronze 
even in Europe was a product of civilization and really belongs 
to the historic period, though it was introduced, like domestic 
animals, among the uncivilized races, and prevailed in great 
quantities in prehistoric times. 

This subject of migration is an interesting one. Worsaae 
ays of the stone age in the North: "What people it was that 
showed the road to the more highly developed races is just as 
unknown an the time of their arrival." Of the later stone age 
htsays: "The period was long, the new culture alien, and its 
Ctsseminaiion gradual. That the stone age culture was able to 
reach such a pitch in the North can not be explained solely by 
longer duration, or by the richness and excellence of material 
fhnt work- In reference to the rise and spread of the bronze 

e, the facta point more and more toward the ancient culture 
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lands in Asia, and to India in particular, with it~ rich v^m 
copper and tin, as llie most probable Marling place lor the 
bronze culture." Prof. Worsaa? recognized a North Asiatic 
age of bronze, but thinks thai this can not be regarded as the 
starling point tor the bronze culture which appeared in Scan- 
dinavia and the rest of Europe, The bronze age in the south- 
east of Europe was originally introduced by immigration, but 
it flowed inio Europe bv two main routes. The southern 
followed the coast lands, Greece and Italy, Africa, Spain, France 
and the British Ules; the other followed the basin of the Dan- 
ube into the heart of Europe, taking Hungary, Switzerland 
and Germany in its course, and from Germany to Scandinavia. 
The age of stone preceded the bronze, as whole skeletons with 
stone age objects are buried at the basement of the graves, 
while in the sides and summit are burnt bodies with objects ol 
bronze. 

As to the migration ol the American races we have no real 
information. That it came mainly by way of Behring Strait is 
only an inference, it has not been proved. In fact, in later years, 
the drift of opinion has been in favor of another route, or, per- 
haps, several routes, Behring Straits being one, Labrador, 
Greenland and Iceland another, the roast of Florida and West 
Indies another, Mexico and the Polynesian Islands still another. 
There are some who take the ground that there was no immi- 
sration; the races were all autochthonous. Hellwald says: "The 
procession of migratory races was in the long axis of the con- 
tinent, from north to south. The migrating tribes alwavs 
tended towards southerly regions. That America was alreaciy 
inhabited before this great migration, and in many parts was 
possessed of an ancient civilization, admits of no doubt. It we 
compare it with that of the present Indians of America, the 
original cuUure was much more advanced " The question might 
arise whether tribes in a state of civilization were (he first im- 
migrants, or were the existing races in a lower grade because 
they had declined from a former civilized condition. The theory 
of a civilizing migration seems to be opposed by most writers; 
at least it is denied that civilization was introduced simultane- 
ously with migration, though it ia acknowledged by many that 
the germs of civilization may have been carried with the migra- 
tory triiies. The populations of the copper age of America, 
which had already dawned in the region of the latces, may have 
followed the valleys of the Ohio and Mississippi, and directed 
their steps to the present States of Louisiana and Texas. Still 
this wide region of the Mississippi Valley, the proper home (rf 
the Mound-builders, preserved no tr.ice ol immigration or 
emigration. The shifting of place among the tribes is manitesr, 
but no long line of migration. The Asiatic hordes moved 
slowly during the early periods of history. It may be that the 
stream, set in motion, m™y have uliimalely reached this "" 
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I Dent, and poured itself from the north over the region which 
I had been previously occupied by another race. This would 
I account for tlie dechne, and for the super-position of the skele- 
1 Ions and the strata of rehcs being in the reverse order. 
I II. The distinction between Ine paleolithic and neolithic age 

■ arose from the study of the monuments. Let uh then take up 
I ihese monuments as the especial object of our study. The 
I paleolithic age found man at the outset a mere homeless, house- 
I Jus savage, scarcely above the condition of the beast. He dwelt 

■ in caves, protected hlmselt wilh a rude booth or /ound shelter 

■ near a rock or tree, and possibly dug a hole in the ground, and 
I burrowed lliere. But nothing that was worthy the name of 
I atruclure or monument was erected by him. He did not even 

■ Eft up a stone which would serve as a monument, nor did he 
I plare a mound upon the surface, so that there are no monuments 

■ of him. Later in the paleolithic a^e he resorted to cave:), and 

■ there left the traces of his presence in relics of various kinds. 
I He seems to have been acquainted with fire, and had some skill 
fin drawing pictures upon bone and rock. The latest stage was 
i that in which he erected a hut by the sea coast, and threw out 
llhe bones and shells which accumulated around the hut, leaving 
I rings in the heap to show the place ol his habitation; this is the 
I nearest approach to architecture which the paleolithic man 
" reached. The neolithic age introduced a new epoch. There 

was a great change, both in the condition of man and in his sur- 
roundings. It would seem almost as il the change was one of 
dimale and of natural environments. Certainly, so tar as the 
animals are concerned, there was a great contrast. The bones 
ot the extinct animals, such as the mastodon, the cave hear, the 
rhinoceros and the elephant, are never found associated with the 
neolithic relics. On the ether hand, the neolithic structures, 
auch as dolmens, menhirs, stone graves, hut rings, lodge circles, 
must have been built by a race very different from the paleo- 
lithic man. He was undoubtly a wild hunter, who was clad in 
Hking, with the hair side out, and who was shaggy in his ap- 
pearance; he may have contended with the mastodon and the 
cave bear, and he had only the rude spearhead, which belongs 
to the paleolithic type, for his weapon. When, however, these 
animals disappeared, he either disappeared himself, or else 
changed his habits in almost every particular. It would seem 
as if a new race had been constructed, for the whole horizon has 
changed. There are now habitations which are placed upon 
the surface ot the earth, and within those habitations are tools, 
utensils and weapons, which are as difTerenl as the surround- 
ings. This change was probably brought on by a variety of 
causes. Everything is correlated m the prehistoric world. Man 
may have been either a hunter or fisherman ; he may have 
dwelt upon the sea coast or in the interior; he may have inh.ib- 
ited cither ol the continents; yet he, when he moved from the 
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cave to the constructed house, came into a new social condition. 
The date is not known, but the change is easily recognized. 
There is a new change of social life, and everything partook of 
it. The skill of man was exercised not only upon his architec* 
ture, but in the department ol art, the habitation and the tools 
changing about the same time. We cannot say which was 
first, though judging from the ease with which savages take up 
the use of new weapons and tools which have been introduced 
by the more civilized race, we should say that the change from 
the paleolithic to the neolithic relics must have been anterior to 
that of the change from the cave to the constructed hut. The 
gradual progress might have produced an improvement in axes 
and adzes before they were used in cutting down trees or goug* 
ing out canoes. But we imagine that necessity was in this case 
the mother of invention. Domestic utensils probably came into 
use about the same time that cooking over the fire was prac- 
ticed, and so we infer that pottery was introduced about the 
same time the hut began to be built. The garments also 
changed when the change in habitations and tools had occurred. 
The discoverv of bone needles and awls and stone drills and 
knives, as well as the presence of perforated tablets and other 
ornaments of dress, would indicate this. The change from 
the cave to the hut involved a new method of defense. We 
accordingly find weapons of a different kind, spearheads, ar- 
rows, dirks, knives, showing that the warrior was well equipped. 
We do not know as there was any fortification erected at this 
time, for there are savages in America who foimd their 
safety in flight, and who rarely undertook U) build a fortifica- 
tion. Still we regard it as characteristic of the neolithic age 
that man was then able to provide means of defense for himself; 
there was abo a change in the religious condition of the 
people. It is said that during the paleolithic age there was 
much skill in depicting the animals, as in imitating their shapes, 
but the symbolic figures which would make animal totems are 
very rare. In the neolithic age there is a great abundance of 
totems. Nearly all of the animal figures which are found de- 
picted, inscribed upon bone or carved or moulded, are totemic 
in their character and may be regarded as symbols of the prim- 
itive faith. These are the characteristics of the neolithic age. 
They are characteristics which are cpven by the relics, orna- 
ments, garments, art products, as well as the structures of the 
age. We are, however, only to describe the structures. We 
therefore proceed with the description of these. 

III. This brings us to the subdivision of tht stone ^age in 
America. 

The division of the antiquities of America has been made 
on the basis of the material of the relics. It can be, however, 
made on another basis, namely, on the material of the monu- 
ments. We have already elsewhere shown that the monuments 
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of America are to be classifitd according to the geographical 
location, those of the north being mainlv of perishable material, 
wocxl, ice, bone, bark. As a result we find very lew prehistoric 
structures here. Those ofthe Mississippi valley were constructed 
mainly ot eanh, though occasionally a tew rude stone walls and 
mounds were found among them. Those of the interior, in the 
great plateau of the west, were of stone, unwrought, laid up in 
walls, and ol adobe, but with no wrought stone and no lime 
mortar among them. Those of the south were mainly of 
wrought stone, laid in cement, with many carved ornaments and 
sculptured pillars. Thus it appears that the material ol the 
Ktruclures, as well as the location, furnishes an index to us of 
the grade ol culture which prevailed, so that we do not need to 
rely upon the material of the relics. These might be regarded 
as the subdivisions ol the stone age, though they would lengthen 
out the stone age, and make it overlap the bronze in one direc- 
tion and the paleolithic or rude stone in the other. This is the 
main point which we make, 

I. We take up first the structures which are presented by 
the kitchen middens and shell heaps. These are supposed to 
have been the earliest and most primitive, the rudest of all. It 
has been, to be sure, a matter of discussion whether the shell 
heaps antedated the burial mounds and sepulchral constructions, 
but OB this point most of the archazologisls are now agreed. 
Prof. Worsaa; and Proi. Steenslrup were appointed to examine 
the shell heaps on the coast of Denmark. They made their 
report. One of them claimed that the shell heaps marked a 
period which preceded that ol the dolmens, cromlechs and other 
none monuments. The other maintained that ihey were con- 
temporaneous. The same discussion might be carried on at 
the present time in reference to the shell heaps on the coasts of 
North America, It would not be a question whether they be- 
longed to the stone age, but whether they do not mark an early 
pan of this age. In reference to some ol them there would be 
DO dispute, but in reference to others there would be a variety 
of opinion. Sir John Lubbock examined the shell heaps on the 
coast of Denmark, He speaks with the highest praise of both 
gendemen, but reaches the conclusion that shell heaps or kitchen 
middens represent a definite period in the history ot the country 
aod are probably referable to the early part of the neolithic 
stone age. He says none of the large polished axes have been 
found in the kitchen middens. The absence of metal indicates 
that they had not yet any weapons except those made of wood. 
Hone, horn and bone. Prof, Slcenstrup admits that the stone 
implements from shell mounds are ruder than those from the 
tumult, but the Irequent remains of the seal and wild ox, and 
the cuts which are so common in the bones, indicate the use of 
puli*hed implements, and so he regards the shell heaps as mark- 
ing ibe camping plncc for tiahermeo, but belonging to the same 
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2Lge as the tumuli. The kitchen middens were not mere summer 
quarters. The ancient fishermen resided on these spots at least 
two thirds of the year. The same is true of the shell heaps in 
this country. There are shell heaps in Florida which cover 
immense tracts, and which reach great heights. They are sit- 
uated along the coast, showing that they were not merely the 
result of the accummulation of debris, but were often built in 
ranges, so as to give protection to the inhabitants from high 
tides and at the same time furnish an airy and sightly place tor 
residence. 

The examination of the shell heaps of Florida was first made 
by Prof. Wyman, of the Peabody Museum. They have been 
frequently visited since that time. Dr. D. G. Brinton has de- 
scribed those at New Smyrna. He says the turtle mound is 
thirty feet high, and is composed altogether of separate oyster 
shells. A remarkable mound on Crystal River is in the shape 
of a truncated cone, forly feet in height, the summit thirty feet 
in diameter, the sides nearly perpendicular. The great size of 
some of these accumulations may furnish some conception of the 
length of time required for their gradual accretion. The one 
at the mouth of the Altamaha River covers ten acres of ground, 
and contains about 80,000 cubic yards. Mr. S. T. Walker has 
described those on Tampa Bay; he says they extend along the 
shore for several hundred feet, and are from fifteen to twenty 
feet in height. Here the archaeologist may read the history of 
the people, as the geologist reads the history of the earth in the 
sections presented. The peculiarily of these shell heaps is that 
human bones are found in them, while very few bones are found 
in the kitchen middens of Denmark. 

Canals have been found in these shell heaps, giving an indi- 
cation that the people who built them navigated the sea coast, 
and then crossed the narrow neck of land which separated the 
coast from the river. It is supposed, also, that there were land- 
ing places for canoes, and that the shell heaps were raised above 
the surface, both for the sake of safety and comfort. We give 
cuts of some of these shell mounds. One of them has a road-: 
way running from the level to the summit. See Fig. i. The 
dimensions of this mound are as follows: It was about five feet 
high; entire length one hundred and fifty feet; breadth seven- 
ty-five feet; the roadway is twenty feet wide; there is a ditch 
or excavation at one end which enters the mound. A roadway 
was traced from the mound into a hummock several hundred 
yards. Another mound, twelve hundred feet long and twenty 
feet high, has a beautiful inclined road up its west side. The 
turtle-shaped mound is the most remarkable. It is about five 
feet high, and is surrounded by ditches; lengthwise of the 
ditches are walls left at the natural level of the land, which 
correspond to the flippers of the turtle. The head and tail are 
projections from the mound itself. The entire length of the 
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body is one hundred and eight feet, the width sixty-six feel. It 
ii remarkable that carved relics resembling this mound in shape 
have been found in the shell heaps ol^ Florida* 

These observations confirm what we have said about the 
characteristics of the neolithic age. They show that totemism 
or symbolism prevailed extensively The shell heaps of the 
California coast differ from ihese. These contain extensive 
graves. It is supposed that they were temporary residences, as 
layers of sand recur at short intervals, as if they were visited at 
Slated seasons. Still, there are traces of aboriginal settlements, 
since the graves are numerous and many skeletons have been 
exhumed. Many relics, also, have been taken out — beautiful 
serpentine pipes, spear-heads of obsidian, a bronze cup 61led 
with red paint, mortars of various kinds, shell ornaments, mica 
pots, ear ornaments, beads, lance-heads, etc. The shell heaps 
of the northwest coast were much ruder than these. These, 
however, contained some remarkable relics, showing that they 
wereol modern origin. Prof, K. L. Morse says: "That these de- 
posits are not all of the same age is certain. It can be safely 
assumed that they were made long before the advent of the 
European, for the natives were then living in the shell age, and 
were forming depositories of shell in the same way. These 
depositories have been described as occurring in England, 
Scotland, Ireland, France, east and west coast of the United 
Slates, Australia, Tasmania and the Malay archipelrgo, show- 
ing that the stone age prevailed extensively over the globe. The 
titit rings which are found in the mounds of Florida, and the 
artilicial shapes of the mounds themselves, bring them under 
the department of architecture; but the rude relics and animal 
remains found in the shell heaps of Scandinavia, Japan, as well 
as of the northwest coasi, show that some of them are to be 
'rcated under the most primitive department of archeology." 

Kiichen middens are sometimes classed with the paleolithic 
snd sometimes with the neolithic age. This illustrates a 
point,. There was a time when the fisherman were so ex- 
|remcly rude and low in their social condition that they were 
'"Capable ol erecting a structure which required any mechani- 
f'l skill. They either dwelt in caves and resorted to the sea 
i^oast during the summer months, or they made for themselves 
'helters ot the rudest kind. We can hardly regard them as equal 

^SheJI ho«p« with bone Implementi and rode potlerjf aroeomnirin In Florid* 

"TWin, Htobody report, Vol. II. Shell heaps wftb steatite mortan b^ve been dla- 
2"«tM In Cklirornla. Odb Id contra Costa Coun^ was more than a rolle long.— 
wonfi, Vol. IV, p.TDS Pwbodr report, ISTS, Shellheaps In Oregon. A Kt«atlte atone 
jut? vIth3DOOnone tmpLenientaandhainmen was bund In Penniylvfljila. 1%a 
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»i.hJ,-i> iiammer* have been round In Vancouver's Island, Rancrolt Vol. IV p. t9i. 
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til the boiue-biiilden io tbetr condjtkm, for the hoose-bulldcrs 
bdoaged to the neolithic age* To have bad aeoBtfaic weapons 
and tools, and baild hooaes wouki imply ao advanced stage of 
art and architecture. The Eskimos build ice huts which are 
arched, resembling the coatcai sXOfK huts which are found in 
Ireland, and which belong to Cie stone age. They also make 
long passages to their huts, which remisd us of the passage- 
way* to the dolmens of Fraoce, which are also neolithic struc- 
tures. In winter the Eskimos build huts 
f Irom whale bones and walrus bones, laid 
. tiers, the same as the ice, and placed 
upon a foundation ol stone. This shows 
! that the Eskimos had very considerable skill 
1 in the art of constructing houses, a skill 
I which probably represents that which was 
i exercised by the early oeoliihic people of 
i Europe and of America. Our conclusion 
'is that the structures which were erected in 
Pig- i- the midst of the shell heaps were similar to 

these, and that they belonged to the neolithic age, but were 
perhaps the earliest structures of that age. 

2. We now turn to the barrows and mounds which are found 
on this continent, with the design of instituting a comparison 
between them and the so-called barrows of Europe. We place 
them together, for they constitute a second class of monumental 
structures, and illustrate a second division of the new stone age. 
It is remarkable that in the barrows there are so many stone 
chambers which were evidently designed for funereal purposes. 
These chambers are rude specimens of funereal architecture, but 
they show how sacred and important this kind of architecture 
was in the stone age. The mounds of 
America do not often contain chambers 
like these, but, on the othtr hand, arc 
solid throughout, either stratified, with 
layers of iiand. earth and stone, or built 
us smiplc heaps of earth, without strat- 
ificstion, and sometimes without relics 
or remains. The barrows of Europe 
arc supposed to contain the oldest or 
earltcsl of all funereal structures, and an 

ofcHpecial study. The architecture of the prehistoric seems in this 
reaped to have resembled that of the historic age. The most an- 
cient in each arc tombs. This h an interesting fact. Tombs arc 
found in the pyramids of Egypt, the earliest of historic 
ments, Tliey .iic ,iIso contained in the barrows of Europe, the 
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eariiest of the prehistoric monuments. There may indeed have 
been structures which were occupied by the living at a time pre- 
ceding these, but as these were built of perishable material they 
soon disappeared. The significance of ihe megalithic tombs is, 
however, the greater on this account. They are supposed to 
have been built after the pattern of the houses which have per- 
ished, and so show what kind of houses 
were built during that age. 

Lubbock says: "No one can compare 
i the p!an of a Scandinavian passage grave 
; to any drawing of an Eskimo snow house 
; without being struck with the great simi- 
■ larity existing between them." Prof. Nils- 
; son says that the winter dwellings of the 
» Kamskatkans are very similar; that these 
are a copy of the dwelling house. Thean- 
''''"' cient inhabitants of Scandinavia, unable to 

imagine a future separate from the present, buried the house 
with its owner, and the grave was literally the dwelling of the 
dead. When a great man died he was placed in his favorite 
seat, food and drink were arranged before him. his weapons 
were placed by his side, his house was closed and the door cov- 
ered up, sometimes, however, to be opened again when his wife 
or children joined him in the land of spirits The entrances or 
iloors to dolmens are usually made by omitting one of the up- 
right supports.but is closed by inserting a moveable stone. There 
»re dolmens with a different entrance. A hole is cut through 
the door, or closing stone, sometimes round and sometimes 
oval. Sometimes the hole for 
entrance is cut out of the bot- 
tom of the closing stone. Figs. 
4and 5. Some dolmens have 
an entrance cut one half out of |^ 
each stone, makingan appear- 1 
ance like the guillotine, and ; 
so giving the name of guillo- ' 
line to the tomb. See Fig. 
6. There are a few dolmens 
which have doors with side """ 

posts or piers and lintels, and with tlie superincumbent stone 
»toping like the roof of a modern house. See Fig. 7. 

Thomas Wilson says it is usual, if not universal, to find a 
vestibule corridor or covered way leading from the entrance of 
the principal chamber to the circumference of the tumulus. 
Some of these corridors arc forty to fifty feet in length. He 
lays many of the dolmens are covered with earth. All may 
hB\-c been once so covered. The following cuts will illustrate 
ich these dolmens are built. Figs, 8 and 9. 
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These dolmens were found in France. The village in sight is 
that of Lochmahaquer ; beyond is the gulf of Mordihan. The 
road from hence to Camac is lined with monuments oi prehis- 
toric times resembling these. There are no such dolmens in 
America. The nearest approach to them is found in the cham- 
bered mounds of Missouri, but these lack the passage-ways or 
corridors. 

A distinction was formerly drawn between the long barrows 
and short barrows, as if they indicated diflerent races and 
periods of time, but this has been done away. The passage 
graves and stone chambers within the mounds may. however, be 
distinguished from the stratified mounds and burials without 
stone cists, a distinction which will apply to the mounds of 
America as well as of Europe. The reason assigned for the 




construction of passage graves is that there might be a succes- 
sion of burials without a destruction of the tomb. The opening 
to the mouth of the pa&sogc would be so near the outside of the 
mound that the stone could be removed and new bodies placed 
within the tomb. 

There is one point which comes up in connection with the 
mounds of America and the barrows of Great Britain. Some 
ofthese were a.isocialcd with earth cirtlcs (Figs. tO and il), show- 
ing that the people who ert-cted the barrows were z military 
Of war-lilcc people, and that they erected these as a means or 
defense. In this rcitpect tlicy air supposed to have been one 
degree in advance of the people who dwelt among the kitchea 
midttcns. who were probably fwhetmcn The same thought is 
conveye<l by the mounds fouml in the United Sl4l«. Many of 
these mounds were evidently used as nign.il si.itions, showing 
that the people were both hunters and warTtor^i, as the same 
mound would serve for observatories to wutch the ai>f)roach of 
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Sitae, and to notice the presence of the enemy. The earth 
circles in England are attended with standing stones. In this 
country there arc no standing stones. The ditch, however, is 
inside the circle as in Europe. It is supposed that the circles 
in both countries were designed for fortifications, though some 
had evidently a rehgious use. The religious signilicanceof these 
structures is perhaps more important than the military use. It 
is possible that there was a symbolism concealed in the very 
space of a circle, the circle being the symbol of the sun. It is 
possible, also, that the standing stones found in Europe symbol- 
ize serpent worship exactly as certain earth walls and mounds 
symbolize it in this country. Altar mounds arc numerous 
m the United States. These show that the religious sentiment 
was a powerful factor in the erection of mounds. There are no 
altar mounds in Europe, but there are many who suppose that 
the dolmens were both altars and burial places, the table-stone 
above the chamber serving for an altar and the chamber serving 
as the burial place for the dead. 




There is another thought which arises here. We have noticed 
that the kitchen middens of Europe are much ruder than the 
chambered barrows, and have spoken of the caves as partially 
filling the gap. In America, however, the gap is not so wide 
and is partially filled by the stratified mounds, these mounds be- 
ing of a lower grade of architecture than the chambered barrows 
but of a higher grade than the shell heaps. It was during the 
mound-building period that the so-called copper age appeared. 
This age has not been assigned any definite position, and in fact 
some even deny that there was any such age in America. It 
remains then for those who are studying the science in America 
to say what that age was. The comparison between the Euro- 
pean and the American mounds helps us to do this. The 
Mound-builders represent the copper age. The Mound-buiiders 
were both hunters and agriculturists. They erected mounds for 
burial, but they also built earth walls for dclensc. They evidently 
lived in villages, while they cultivated the land surrounding 
tbetn. They were also house-builders, and at times built coun- 
cil-houses and temples in the midst of their villages. They were 
■worshippers, and at times built altars and presented oncn'ngs 
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to the sun divinity. The use of copper may indeed have been 
only incidental to their life, the abundance of copper being 4 
reason why they used it rather than stooe, and it also better 
served their purposes. Still we use ihe term as significant of a 
cult, and place the copper age in the midst of the stone age, 
making the Mound-builders to represent its rank in the column. 

We give a series of cuts to show the resemblance between the 
mounds of America and the barrows of Europe. It will be no- 
ticed that some of the mounds are surrounded by earth circles 
with a ditch inside of the circle. Some have thought these to 
have been symbolic structures — symbols of the sun; others con- 
sider them mere burial places. There are many such mounds in 
the United States. Some of them contain altars, and all have a 
sacred or religious character. We call atttention to the resem- 
blance between these circular enclosures. Was it because sun- 
worship existed that these rings or circles were built, or was 
there some actual contact between the two in the two continents: 
The standing stones of Great Britain are wanting in America; 
but so far as the form of the earth circles and the passage-ways 
to the circles can be said to resemble one another in one 
country, they may also be said to resemble one another in both 
countries. The altar mounds are, to be sure, wanting in Eu- 
rope, and yet if we take the stone tables to have been altars, we 
find the same use for the barrows as for the mounds. They cov- 
ered up and preserved the altars as well as the burying places. 
We here call attention to the circles, at Averbury, in England, 
and the earth circle in Portsmouth, Ohio. We do not say that 
these works were symbolic, and yet the religious use is acknowl- 
edged by all and the resemblances are also striking. 

3. This brings us to the stone structures in Europe and Amer- 
ica. We must treat these briL-fly. The rude stone monuments 
have been described as if they constituted a very important 
factor in the prehistoric architecture of Europe. The rude stone 
structures are, however, very numerous in America. These are 
more properly ruins than monuments, and yet they belong to 
the same age and represent a simitar stage of progress with the 
so-called monuments. We mention the cliff-dwellmgsand pueb- 
los of the west, as we do the standing stones of France and thc 
cromlechs of England, placing them side by side, since they all 
represent the last subdivision of the so-called stone age. De- 
scriptions of these works are found in works on archeology, and 
yet the resemblances are worthy of our study. The standing 
stones at Carnac, called alignments, have, to be sure, no repre- 
sentatives in America, and the Pueblos have none in Europe. 
Yet it may be noticed that the same skill which wrought one 
class was also exhibited in the other, so that a department may 
be erected for both. The uses of the pueblos, with their many 
■ isd r(iotii»i, ;itid wilh ihcir s.icred estufas t.r swe.il hmrscs and 
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their pUzas or courts are indeed better known than arc the 
uses of the standing stones. The uses of the cliff dwellings 
witb their retreats in the sides of the rocks, and their lookout 
towers on the tops of the same, ai^ also perhaps better known 
thaa are the uses of the stone circles of Aveburj- or Stone Henge. 

Yet with all the mystery which hangs about the European 
monuments, we do not hesitate to class them together. The 
mode of life of the two people was, to be sure, in great contrast, 
since the means of subsistence in one case was gained by irri- 
gation, and in the other by agriculture of the ordinary kind, de- 
fense being secured in very different ways in the two countries, 
yet so far as skill in architecture or general culture and the 
prevalence of a certain religious cult are concerned we should 
place them all on the same level. It is possible, too, that original 
■Icsign of the European monuments may yet be learned from 
the study of these American structures, and so we call attention 
to the two as worthy of close attention. We call attention to 
the cuts as illustrating this point. 

We call attention to the cuts, Figs. 12 and 13. These repre- 
sent the circular structures of tlie two continents; the one, the 
standing stones of Great Britain, the other the ruined towers of 
Colorado and New Mexico. The standing stones were never 
buildings, and yet they may have been places of worship or of 
religious assembly. The towers, however, were once buildings, 
but buildings of a singular kind. They may have been lookout 
towers, but more likely were sweat houses or sacred places of , 
assembly where sacred rites were observed. These lowers are 
sometimes found on the mesas above the so-called cliff-dwellings 
and sometimes on the bottom land beneath the cliff-dwellings, 
and sometimes isolated and separate from all other structures. 
The significance of the circle in both cases is that sun-worship 
prevailed in both continents. 

Some of the towers have three concentric walls, as in the 
cut ; others, however, have only two, but with partitions between 
the walls, dividing the tower into one large central apartment, 
with several cells surrounding this. The standing stones at 
Stone Henge were also surrounded by a circle o( earth, with a 
ditch inside of it. Tney .seem to have had a sacred assembly 
place in the center, in the midst of |which was the so-called 
altar. This was the penetralia of the place. The analogies of 
the two arc. then, very striking, especially when we consider the 
distance which separated them and the difference in the surround- 
ings of the two. The subject is certainly worthy of serious 
study, as they may be expressive of a wide spread cult. 
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Correspondence. 



MOUNDS IN CALIFORNIA. 
Editor American Antiquarian: 

I have read with much interest the many articles on mounds 
and mound-builders that have appeared in your pubhcation, 
which is doing valuable work in collecting information concern- 
ing these works of the aborigines of this continent. On the 
Pacific Slope mounds are not so numerous as in the Mississippi 
Valley, yet there are numbers of them to be found in some lo- 
calities. Some of these have already been mentioned in TaE 
Antiquarian, but I wish to call attention to those in a region 
thai has been neglectec by archaeologists, viz., the Tulare Valley 
of California. 

The Tulare Valley is the southern end of the greater San 
Joaquin Valley. Before the farmer had begun to furrow the 
surface of the great plain evidences of Indian occupation were 
frequently met with. Stone implements of various kinds were 
scattered upon the ground in the vicinity of water- courses, and 
in the same localities were noticeable small saucer-like depres- 
sions, six to ten feet in diameter. The latter, in or about which 
ashes were always visible, were the sites of former tepees or wig- 
wams ; and occasionally a larger and deeper depression marked 
the location of what was once a sweat-house. In such places a 
number of mounds have been discovered, although few of the 
early settlers believed them to be of Indian origin. Many of the 
smaller mounds have been destroyed by the farmer's plow; and 
in the northern portion of the valley nearly all were small. The 
largest ^een here by the writer are about fifty feet in diameter 
and about four feet high. A few have been opened and ail 
found to contain skeletons and stone implements. In the ex- 
treme southern end of the valley the mounds are much lai^i 
and more numerous. Nearly all are circular or elliptical in form, 
and the larger ones are more than two hundred feet in diameter 
and six to eight feet high in the center. They were probably 
higher and narrower when made. 

I saw these Hrst about twelve years ago, and then thought them 
to be of Indian origin, but it was not until a few months ago, 
when the writer directed Mr. C. P. Wilcomb where to find them, 
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e opened He opened one mound partly and found 
a skeleton in a sitting posture, bent forward, the head touching 
the knees, and .facing the north. It was surrounded by flint 
chippings, stone inriplements and shell ornaments. An investi- 
gation of other mounds discovered fragments of shells, human 
bones and stone spear and arrow-heads on the surface that had 
been brought out by the digging of badgers and coyotes. 

The location where these burial mounds are most numerous 
and of greatest size is near Kern and Buena Vista Lakes, and 
along Buena Vista Slough, which connects, or formerly con- 
nected, them with Tulare Lake. None have been examined 
closely to ascertain if they be effigy-mounds. As 1 remember 
them they were as already described ; but they will be observed 

ore closely hereafter, George W. Stewart. 

Visalia, Cal, 



CLIFF-DWELLERS' RELICS. 



E£tor Atttfrican Anliquarian: 

I have lately added to my collection ol relics some from the 
famous cliff-dweller ruins of the Mancos canyon. Southwestern 
Colorado. These relics were brought me by my nephew, who 
was one of a party of ladies and gentlemen who explored the 
ruins last month. A portion of the ruins explored by this party 
were never before visited by ladies. The trip is made with no 
little danger and great inconvenience. The mesas are covered 
with a thick — almost impassable — growth of scrub pin6n timber, 
and broken by deep, rugged, impassable canons. Water is very 
scarce and strongly alkaline. One of the party was an amateur 
photographer, and secured a set of views. I have three views, two 
Deing of the Cliff Palace, the largest rum in the Mancos canon, 
and the one from which most of my relics came. This ruin, 
like the others, is built of blocks of well-dressed sand-stone, two 
to four inches thick, by six to ten inches long, laid up in natural 
mortar of a light cream color, and extends along the face of a 
natural recess in the overhanging cliff of the canon a distance 
of about fifteen hundred feet; is two hundred feet in depth, and 
farty to fifty feet high. The front walls are mostly down ; those 
back farther in the recess are in all conditions from nearly per- 
fect to a mass of mortar and stones. There is one large circular 
tower, the stones of which are dressed to a perfect circle, nicely 
iitted, 'and covered inside with mortar, which was apparently 
applied with bare hands. There are two other rooms having 
their comersrounded off inside, making them nearly round. In 
one rcom the walls are frescoed in odd decorative designs. 
are many rooms of different sizes and conditions, some 
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showing their use as kitchens, store-rooms, etc. The walls are 
pierced with numerous windows, some having stone and others 
wooden lintels. In the small, low rooms farthest back, next 
to the rock, they buried their dead, placing pottery- and utensils 
at the head, and covering all with ashes and earth. Some of the 
cliff-houses are perched so high up the steep clifTs that they have 
never been reached by explorers, ladders not being long enough 
and being inaccessible with relics from above. 

The relics consist of: A broken basket, woven water-tight, of 
yucca fiber; is round, about nine inches in diameter and six 
inches high. On one side has a handle of braided coarse, black 
hair. The other handle, with portion of basket, is gone. A 
piece of diagonally woven matting, six by sixteen inches, being 
an outer segment of a circular mat, probably three or four feet 
in diameter. A portion of a well-worn sandal, woven diagon- 
ally, of yucca fiber. A piece, being a corner, of feather cloth, 
the feathers being nearly destroyed. It is made of tightly 
twisted two-strand cords, of about three-sixteenths of an inch 
in thickness, for the woof, and being woven or held together by 
double warp about an inch apart. The woof appears to have 
been wound with narrow strips of skin of some fine fur-bearing 
animal. There are the remains of a few feathers in some of the 
thicker, closer woven parts, but how they were fastened or their 
extent, it is impossible to tell from this specimen. A round 
ring, about one and a quarter inches thick and seven inches in 
diameter, used to hold their large round -bottomed jars in an 
upright position; made of yucca fiber, wound with string. A 
small piece of wetl-tanned leather, probably deer-skin, A frag- 
ment of roofing of split cedar. Their houses were roofed {when 
they were not built up to the overhanging rock) by placing two 
strong poles across from wall to wall, upon which the split cedar 
strips, quarter to half an inch thick, were placed. These were 
covered with small brush, the whole being thickly covered with 
mud. A piece of bedding (?), being small willow sticks about 
four feet long, pierced every five or six inches, and closely strung 
on cords, making a rude mat. A few corn cobs and pieces of 
squash vines. The cobs are small, showing eight and ten rows. 
There are wagon-loads of these cobs found in the ruins. Two 
well-shaped bone awls. A round stick, five eighths of an inch 
in diameter and thirteen inches long; use unknown; drumstick? 
A bone turkey-call. Three arrow-heads of good workmanship. 
One stone axe, of a very hard, fine-grained, chocolate- colored 
stone, four and a half inches long by two and a half inches wide, 
unpolished head, deep groove, well polished, sharp bit. A stone 
corn pulverizer, 6x4x1 inches; flat on upper and oval on lower 
sides; used to grind corn, which was placed in a long groove cut 
in the rock. A handle of a pot, which, if of a true circle, must 
have been fourteen inches in diameter. A rude urn shaped jar. 
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three inches high. A corrugated jar, four inches high, slightly 
flaRnied, bottom two inches across, bulge three and a half inches 
irt diameter, neck half an inch less. A round-bottomed bowl, 
holding about two quarts, glazed inside, and decorated with 
bl ack stripes and odd figures. A spoon, the bowl nearly round. 
fviro inches across by one inch deep, with a tapering handle two 
inches long. 

These, with the two whole pieces of pottery and numerous 
frskgments that I received last fall from the same locality, make 
a. unique collection of relics of these most interesting people. 

W. H. S. 



.XNANCIENTAMPHITHEATER IN CENTRAL FRANCE 
Eajft»r Amtruan Anlit/uariaH : 

\t is wclI-nigh four centuries since the French began the 
Kvch for antiques within their borders. One would suppose 
that a dozen generations of research would have brought to light 
lU monuments of ancient architecture, especially all those of 
tnassiveness and magnitude. The truth seems to be that grand 
iliscoveries have recently been made, and such as to encourage 
future exploration. Among recent finds one of this class was 
"Jtschbed, last August, in a letter to the Parisian Interniediaii e — 
i* French periodical corresponding to the London Notes and 
Qitrus — which has now for forty years been invaluable as a 
"icdium of intercommunication for literary men. general read- 
*«, etc. the world over. 

An amphitheater has long been known to exist at Bourges, the 
chief town of the department Cher, and one street of tliat city 
w still called the street of the Arena. Of late years a theater, 
Or amphitheater, is reported as detected in the canton of Vierzon. 
•bout twenty miles north of Bourges. and a little ovcra hundred 
'outh of Paris. Excavations have not yet gone far enough to 
>bw the true nature of the structure. 

But a greater treasure -trove has turned up at Drevant, in the 
^ton Saint Amand, a little south of Bruges. Here a vast 
Miphithcatcr has been developed. Itsdiameter is eighty meters, 
wd a mett-r is one twelfth more than a yard. Three fourths of 
rts encircling ring remains unbroken. The platforms rising 
ibove each other, as bases for seats, are of brick and stone, and 
supported on arches raised on piers, which form four stories of 
porticos round the monument. The internal passages are five 
feet wide. Among the relics which have been here picked up 
UT pin.*, clasps, a bronze collar, a mask of terra-cotta, bottles, a 
f]-,.^ ..,.., •V-'^ments of red pottery and of inscriptions. 
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This wind-fall is chronicled in a region of dense population — 
more than a hundred »n every square mile. But the stupendous 
Roman remain lay hid till just now. In view of this fact, what 
may not be buried in our older states, to say nothing of the new 
ones, eluding observation hitherto, but sure to greet future ex- 
plorers with glad surprises, paying and over-paying for their 
pains? 

Prop. J. D. Butler. 

Madison. Wis. 



PREHISTORIC INDIAN EVIDENCES IN LOUISIANA. 



Editor Amer 



'I Antiquarian: 



In obedience to your kind invitation of some time ago, re- 
questing' me to send a letter on the prehistoric Indian evidences 
in this locality, for publication in The American Antiquarian. 
I respectfully submit the following account of those extinct 
American ancestors, the Mound-builders. That the reader may 
more accurately comprehend the subject, and situation as well, 
I will first say that the evidences I propose to write about are 
found on each side of Bevuff River, in Morehouse and West 
Carroll Parishes, Louisiana, and it can be seen by referring to 
the map that these Parishes lie adjoining the State of Arkansa.s, 
directly south of Ashley and Chicot Counties, respectively. 
Bevuff River is the dividing line between the two Parishes 
referred to above, on either side of which, for six or eight miles 
east and west, is one of the most beautiful forest swamps that 
has ever been designed by the Infinite Creator, though it is at 
the present unavailable for practical purposes, by reason of the 
periodical inundations. Amid this bold contrast of forest woods 
that hangs heavily in spring-time with a beauteous diversity of 
verdant foliage, dotted here and there, are to be found numer- 
ous ridges and mounds, on which are found many relics of pre- 
historic origin. 

These ridges, which were doubtless the residences of the 
aborigines, for the most part lie in chains from three to five 
miles long; but sometimes they ars found, too, by the side of 
each other, indicating that in their construction a union of effort 
must have been adopted throughout their kingdom. These 
chains have a course of direction parallel to that of the river, 
lying a little east of north, with a corresponding vibration west 
of south, giving them the peculiar course of a northeasterly- 
southwesterly direction. Another striking feature noticeable in 
some of these chains is that as the traveler wends his way to 
the southward, starting from the northern extremity of one of 
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ihesechaios, he will perceive as he more particularly considers 
them, that each succeeding ridge is little smaller than its prede- 
cfjssor, till they finally terminate with one perhaps not more than 
three or four feet above the surrounding country, and one or two 
hundred yards lon^ and one third as wide; but some of the 
more stupendous of these colossal ridge-structures are one haif 
mile in length, two and three hundred yards over in the broad- 
est places, overlook and command a vertical height of fifteen to 
twenty-five feet above the adjacent landlevel. But of the dream- 
ptcturcd scenes of the most enthusiastic botantist, I do not think 
anything in the vegetable kingdom could be brought to bear 
that would present a more charming aspect of Nature's work 
than do the ridges in the spring and early summer, when the 
lands ail around them are submerged with back water. They 
naturally have a fertile, friable loam that will produce a luxuri- 
mt crop of anything peculiar to a tropical latitude. To row 
s boat out of the massive forest up to one when it is wreathed 
ia flourishing waves of a diversified crop, bowing in humble 
submission to each successive breeze, is pleasing in the fullest 
^ignilication of the word. 

1 contend that these ridges were built by the Mound- builders* 
for ihcir own personal protection in high- water times, and adduce 
a few words below to more clearly verify this conjectural argu- 
ment: Upon the same principle that the Mississippi river over- 
flowed the lowlands contiguous to its channel to-day, it is 
reasonable to suppose that it has overflowed from the earliest 
dawn of creation. I think perhaps that when the water first 
began to disturb their quietude, that the idea of building these 
fidgcs to enable them to maintain their possessessions was 
suggested to their minds, and accordingly adopted all over the 
overflowed district. This is the most primitive idea. Being 
powerful in physical stature, as the pieces of bones here found 
indicate, the building of a small ridge, which could have gradu- 
Jlly been increased with the increase of the water, would not 
have been a very great undertaking, when wc consider that all 
ihcir fortune was at stake, and the propriety of such a policy 
can be better anticipated by one who, like myself, has lived on 
one of these ridges all his life, and been an eye-witness to the 
ravages of overflow, its advantages and disadvantages. It is 
probable that the different sized ridges are the result of their 
tnbal form of government, indicating that each tribe or family 
iud to build their own ridge, and built it to suit the convenience 

•n» Kdllnr Inserts Uilalctlflrrortbe sake of the desr.rlpllon of the natural icenerr 
ud to ttinw li«w niPijr It 1( (br penoni, who are aUierwIm excellent practical atwerr- 
m ir. ^1^.^^ ,.nf,.r..i foaxirc* tOT »l1f1c?lBl Worlin. rhB Informallon which m«» 
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and size of the family. The chains indicate a union of efforts 
for defensive purposes, while the mounds were probably sentinel 
posts or monuments reared in commemoration of remarkable 
events. R. A. Wallace. 

Tipton, La. 



THE HUIDA-KWUL-RA, OR NATIVE TOBACCO OF 
THE QUEEN CHARLOTTE HAIDAS. 

Editor American Antiquarian: 

A great deal has been written of late concerning ancient to- 
bacco pipes. Pictures of pipes of all sorts of shapes and sixes 
have been placed before the public. In this letter I shall make 
a departure, and lay before them something new, the huida- 
kwul-ra, or ancient tobacco of the Haidas. While writing this 
article, I have been obliged to Prof. Dawson, ot the Canadian 
Geological Survey, for a few thoughts on the subject, in his re- 
port of 1878-9. Likewise to my friend, Mr. Hall, the Hudson 
Bay Co.'s chief officer at Fort Simpson, who has also made in- 
quiries amongst the Haidas on the subject, as well as to my own 
research, extending over a number of years. The subject, if it 
does not interest your readers, will at least shed a ray of light 
on the ancient history of this coast. 

Down from the distant ages of the past, long before they ever 
heard of tobacco, the Haidas used a narcotic plant, which was 
cultivated by them, not only for their own use but to serve as 
an article of trade with neighboring tribes. Speaking of it, 
Prof. Dawson says : " To prepare the plant for use, it was dried 
over the fire on a little frame-work, finely bruised in a stone 
mortar, and then pressed into cocks. It does not appear that they 
smoked it, but being mixed up with a little lime prepared by 
burning clam snells, was either chewed or held in the cheek." 
This plant, once extensively cultivated by all the Haidah tribes, 
has been, so far as I am aware, abandoned for many years. The 
last person to grow it seems to have been an old woman at 
Gumshed*s village, on an inlet of that name, towards the south- 
em end of these islands. She grew it up to about 1878, when 
it seems to have given place to the imported article. 

Descriptions given me of this plant by various persons, place 
its identi^ as a species of poppy beyond a doubt. It is described 
as a plant with tall stems. On the extremity of each were a 
number of balls full of seeds. In ancient times, when the climate 
was warmer (I quote tradition), it used to grow ver>' large; so 
large that in order to get a supply of seeds, it was necessary to 
shoot them oflT with bow and arrow. Owing to changed condi- 
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tions, for many ages it has only grown a low annual plant. While 
lull of juice it was cut and prepared in the manner before given. 
That this plant was in reality a poppy, I shall try to prove. The 
description, in the first place, makes it resemble poppies. When 
used, its effects resembled those of opium also. Old people 
amongst the Haidas, when shown a picture of the poppy bush, 
readily recognize it as the plant from which they used to make 
huida-kwul-ra. 

I shall next consider where they got this plant, or an idea of 
its narcotic qualities. This plant, according to tradition, was at 
first caused to grow in the interior of the Stickeen country, 
Alaska, by the Deity Ne-kilst-luss (Choocoth of the J laidas.Yale 
or Vethel of the Stickecns) who. after giving them the plant, 
next taught them how to use it. The Haidas, or least part of 
them, came originally from the Stickeen country, where they 
used the plant. Being desirous to emigrate, and wishing to 
have their wonted supply of kwul-ra, a party was sent before 
leaving to get a quantity of seed to plant on their island home. 
Taking his bow, with a few trusty arrows, he went out and shot 
oft a few heads, which were taken to Queen Charlotte's islands 
and there sown, and by the descendants of these emigrants cul- 
tivated through many generations, until the imported article, 
which could be had with less trouble, finally took its place. Such 
is the tradition of the origin of huida-kwul-ra, Haida tobacco. 

The tradition quoted above says that originally the Haidah 
tribes came from Stickeen, southern Alaska. That there was at 
one time an emigration from Alaska to these islands I have lit- 
tle doubt, yet they were not the first to settle. From my first 
acquaintance with the Haidas, in 1853, up to 1870, 1 noticed, as 
a people, theylwere a blending of two races, one short in stature, 
with black hair and eyes, and rather dark complexion; the other 
fairer and generally taller, while some had even fair hair. Most 
of the chiefs and well-to-do people belonged to the latter class , 
also those of the latter class not only claimed that their fore- 
fathers came from Alaska, but that they themselves were connected 
with the chiefs of southern Alaska. These old distinctions have 
been gradually disappearing for a number of years. From the 
present system of marriages, there will before long be evolved 
the handsomest race of Indians on this coast. But I must go 
back to my starting point, the emigration storj-, which is as fol- 
lows ; 

Long ago, they say, their fathers came from Tongas and 
Stickeen. Crossing over, they landed on a long, flat, sandy 
point called Noi-Coon (long-nose), where they built a village. 
Herethey lived many years safely in their stronghold, from which 
at last they were driven by the driving sands. Moving a few 
miles farther they built a village at the mouth ol Hi-ellin River. 
Here they remained many years, until the sea, encroaching, 
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washed them out. After leaving this place they sc 
mixed with the other, because afterwards their individuality wasl 
nearly lost. In all their migrations they took the seeds of the I 
poppy along with them. I have never heard of them being at I 
any other place before Alaska, where they as a people lived! 
through unknown ages. Although they say the Raven God I 
gave their fathers the huida-kwul-ra, at a very remote period, I 
they might have got it from Asia, where the poppy has longa 
been cultivated. With these few remarks, I leave this article for I 
the consideration of your readers. Meanwhile I shall try andl 
get all the information to be had concerning it while amongst h 
these people. Jame5 Deans. 



PALEOLITHIC IMPLEMENTS FROM THE HILLS 

NEAR DUNSTABLE. 

Editor AtHgricati Antiquarian : 

During the past twelve months I have found a small number 1 
of paleolithic implements at great elevations in North Hertford- 
shire and South Bedfordshire, unconnected with existing river I 
valleys. Four of the implements — 1386, I387, 1393 and 13981 
in my collection — are from Caddington ; height above ordnance I 
datum, 595 feet, 9 inches. The dry valley close by, to the west, J 
is 470 feet, and the ground gradually falls southwards to 409 1 
feet at the source of the Ver, near Markyate Street, at a distance 1 
of a mile and three quarters. The sections of Caddington ex- \ 
hibit red "clay with flints," brick earth (or clay), and tenacious 1 
brown clay or loam, surmotmted by blackish earth, containing 1 
broken white-coated flints, a few ochrcous flints, and numerous 
blackish tertiary pebbles. The whole deposit rests on chalk, and 
varies in depth from two feet to fifiy feet. Aware of Ihe import- 
ance of finding the worked flints in the undisturbed material, I J 
have, after long searching, found a single implement and one or I 
two flakes insitu at the stony bottom of the upper deposit of | 
tenacious brown clay at a depth of three and four feet from the f 
surface. A single small paleolithic implement I have found on I 
thesurface; height above ordance datum, 759 feet 8 inches. The I 
bottom of the valley, a mile and a quarter to the west, at the I 
source of the Ouzel, is 4J4 feet. Half an ovate paleolithic Jm- | 
plement, obviously derived from the hill-tops, I have found in a 
field at the bottom of a chalky valley near Houghton Regis. I 
The Caddington implements are pointed {or tongue- shaped), j 
slightly abraded, small in si)-.c, and cinnamon-brown in color. The | 
interest attached to these finds rests not only on the great heights 
nientioncd and the positions away from existing river valle 
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but in the nature, age and mode of deposit of the upper tenacious 
brown clay in which the implements are imbedded. The im- 
plements themselves agree in make and appearance with the 
well-known brown or ochreous implements often found in non- 
ochreous sand, etc., in existing river valleys. I have at present 
seen no traces of fossil bones or fresh-water shells in the depos- 
its mentioned. Worthington G. Smith. 
Dunstable. 



THE LAST DESCENDANT OF UNCAS. 
Editor American Antiquarian: 

Uncas, sachem of the Mohegans, was one of the most cele- 
brated Indim rulers that ever lived in New England. While he 
was undoubtedly a man of ability, he also appears to have pos- 
sessed a tyranical and cruel disposition. His death occurred 
something over two centuries ago. Samuel Brushel, who is said 
to have been the last descendant of Uncas, died in Connecticut 
during the year 1882. At the time of his death the following 
interesting item appeared in the New York World: 

" Norwich, Conn., November 29. — Leading citizens of Nor- 
wich turned out in the snow-storm to-day to attend the burial in 
Yantic cemetery of the last descendant of Uncas, the great Mo- 
hegan sachem. The coffin-plate bore the inscription, 'Samuel 
Brushel, aged 37.' Brushel was a poor, shiftless man, and was 
£aally injured some weeks ago by a fall from a tree. He was 
proud of his Indian blood, and claimed that the remnant of the 
Mohegan tribe here were half-breeds. Not one of his tribe at- 
tended the funeral. Uncas, for political reasons, befriended the 
early settlers here, and much interest has always been taken in 
his descendants." McDonald Furman. 

Ramsey, S. C. 
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Editorial. 



HISTORIC AND PRKHISTORIC RELICS. 

HOW THEY ARE TO BE DISTINGUISHED. 

One of the most interesting objects of study for the archaeol- 
ogists of America is the one indicated in the title. The line 
which separates the historic and the prehistoric ages is, to be 
sure, illy defined, and there are difficulties in ascertaining exactly 
where it should be drawn. Much confusion has therefore com<? 
to the minds of many in reference to certain relics. This con- 
tusion arises from three different causes, i. It is maintained by 
some that everything which has an historic semblance, even 
though it should be in a prehistoric horizon, must necessarily be 
ascribed to historic or post-Columbian sources, while by others 
it is claimed that there are certain symbols and art forms which 
are purely prehistoric, and yet have great resemblance to the 
art forms of the historic Asiatic countries, and that the discov- 
ery of these only proves a pre-Columbian contact. 2. Confusion 
arises from the fact that many of the prehistoric tokens have 
been transmitted into historic times, and have been used since 
the advent of the white man without any modificaticn. 3. The 
most perplexing thing is that there is a border line between the 
historic and prehistoric times, in which the relics have become 
very much mixed, historic relics being found in mounds and 
prehistoric relics being found upon the surface, the post-Colum- 
bian Indians having continued to build mounds, and the pre-Col- 
umbian Indians having left many of their relics upon the 
surface,^where they arc now found. This last peculiarity obtains 
more fully in the older Stales, such as New York State, where 
the Iroquois dwelt, and the north part of the gulf States, where 
the Cherokces dwelt, and the Atlantic States. It also is met in 
Mexico and Central America, whirc there is a wonderful min- 
gling of Spanish fabrications with the native specimens of art. 

These three sources of confusion have, however, been increased 
by the various arch;rologists who have had theories to carry out 
and who have used the relics as proofs of theories, some of them 
not being over careful in rxamining the position of these relics, 
and perhaps unconsciously wresting the testimony afforded by 
them so as to make them ftwnr their own conclusions. 
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! tOca in ^idvancctl that the Indians and the Mound-builclcrs 
he sami: people, and that the relics and works can not be 
i^tiniiuishcd. It is also advocated that the ClilT-dweilcrs and 
« were comparatively modern, ant! that there is no per- 
jitiblc difference between works built after the time of the 
kjnish conquest and tliose before. It is maintained that the 
s and relics of the civilized races arc also comparatively 
modern, and that everything which has a resemblance to historic 
customs or conventional art forms must necessarily belong to 
the historic period introduced by the Spanish. These conclu- 
sions, of course, cut off all debate, as if the ultimatum had been 
reached. We, therefore, take the liberty to say that none of 
these points arc at present accepted by archa;ologist5 as estab- 
'ished principles; that while tlie drift of popular opinion is at 
<cnt setting in that direction, there is much to be said upon 
e Opposite side. There is a satisfaction in behoving that many 
rchxologists are studying the rchcs and the prehistoric work.s 
r the continent without any theory lo establish, and that ihey 
9 not allow preconceived opinions to bias them. Yet when the 
t of thought is so strong and it is becoming a fashion to 
"hold certain tenets, it seems the more important to be cautious, 
lest wc make our generalization too soon and adopt conclusions 
which have been based on uncertain premises. There is no 
B^nsensus of archaeologists on any of these points, for the very 
1 that the relics which have been cited as witnesses are so 
mtratlictorj- in their testimony. It seems wise in the majority 
hold their opinion in suspense until tests can be applied and 
e prehistoric relics are distinguished from those whicli are his- 
ric, and the doubtful ones eliminated and put into limbo to 
iwait classification afterward. The data has been increased, and in 
' ttfcrcnce to some the archtcologists seem to be agreed; but there 
arc so many new specimens constantly coming to light and so 
many new points brought before us, that it still remains a ques- 
tion as to whether the whole field docs not need to be gone over 
*gain. Certainly if defining and analyzing are of any use to sci- 
ence, tlicy arc of great importance to archaeology, and yet it 
"fould seem as if tliere was in some a great lack of discrimination 
—alack which is not likely to be remedied except by the most 
paiienl and cautious process on the part of the leaders ihem- 
kIvcs. 

The test by which wc can determine the place of relics or of 
'*Tains are not easy to give, and yet we would be glad to prc- 
■*nt some hints on the subject. Three classes of relics arc before 
"' for study. 

I. I-ct us take those tokens which are of undoubted historic 
•Wpost-Columbianorigin. i. It has long been acknowledged that 
"•wi relics, especially if they arc cast or wrought, are to be 
'Uised with post- Columbian. They belong to the so-called iron 
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age. There may. indeed, be many relics which are forau 
magnetic iron or of brown hematite or of boq iron and some- 
times of iron nuggets, which resemble wrought or cast iron, but 
the smelting of iron was not an acconipUshmcnt of the prehistoric 
races, as every one knows.* 

2. The presence of tin foil or brass wire, of regular gold and 
silver plating, in the midst of prehistoric relics has generally 
been a sufficient test to assign all of such finds to post-Colum- 
bian times. 

3. The discovery of glass beads of any kind is supposed to 
indicate a recent date. There may, indeed, be certain beads, such 
as the aggry beads of the ancients, which would be regarded as 
doubtful. But glass is historic and should be recognized as such. 

4. I'hc discovery of alphabetic characters on a tablet ought 
to be sufficient for any one to know that the relic is modem. We 
are aware that some have been deceived in this, but it is sufficient 
to condemn any relic to find alphabethic letters upon it. 




I-'ig. L—Uodrm InterlftCton: 

5, The discovery of pipes and carved relics with modern fig- 
ures on them, such as horses' heads, the faces of men with 
beards and European features, or with paneled square sides, is 
generally regarded as belonging to recent times. Sec Fig, 2. 

6. Rock inscriptions with muskets, wagon-wheels, horses' 
heads and bodies, or with crosses and Catholic priests in long 
robes, do not need to be looked at a second time, though there 
may be in the same vicinity the figures of serpents and of the 
mythical crc;iturcs which deserve close attention before they are 
dismissed. 

II. Prehistoric relics found in America which have a resem- 
blance to those found in Europe, Asia and oriental countries. 
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In the opinion of some, all such relics should be ascribed to 
po&t'Columbian times, for with them the idea of contact with 
either Asiatic or European countries is excluded. Some of these 
relics, especially those which contain certain symbols, such as 
those of the cross, are accepted as genuinely prehistoric, because 
ihcy mi^ht have originated on this continent independently; but 
all others, especially if they point to Buddhistic, Chinese or 
other Asiatic sources, are at once laid down as belonging to post- 
Columbian times. The same is tnie of everything which looks 
like Scandinavian, Anglo-Saxon, Spanish or Italian fabrication, 
not excepting such things as possibly may have been left by 
Norsemen, or even such as may imply the visit of Phtenician, 
Carthaginian or African navigators. It is taken for granted that 
everything which has a modern look, and even evcr\'thing that 




can be tracc<i to liistoric countries, must he ascribed to pL>sl- 
Cblumbian times. Th*! very point which some are studying, and 
would regard as an open question, is denied; and the privilege 
of discovering historic tokens is refused. The habit of cut- 
ling off debate, when there are so many mooted points, is not 
conducive to progress, nor in harmony with the scientific spirit. 
A belter way would be to keep our minds open to further infor- 
mation on all of these points, and follow the evidence wherever 
it may lead, whether back to Asiatic countries or forward to 
post-Columbian times, but at the same time sift the evidence to 
JCe if there is not a difference between the prehistoric and his- 
toric relics in those very things. Wc take the objects which are 
pronounced as pre-Columbian. 

I. The Symbol of the Cross. — This by some would be pro- 
nounced historic, but by the majority it i.s acknowledged to be 
pf«historic. It is a common symbol throughout the United 
States and in Central America; so common as to preclude the 
I idea of its modern origin. The cross varies in shape, It is 
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sometimes a mei*e cross-bar, sometimes a cross-bar with the ends 
turned back or bent, making it resemble the Hindoo Suastika, 
or fire generator; sometimes the arms are curved, making four 
crescents. These so-called crosses are found on the shell 
gorgets, on the carved stone pillars of Mexico, and on the stucco 
tablets in Central America. They are weather-vanes or signs of 
the seasons, or symbols of nature powers. 

2. The portrait pipes, or portrait statues or idols, some of 
which are found in the mounds, some in pottery vases in New 
Mexico and Central America, some near the palaces in Yucatan. 
Resemblances to Egyptians, to Negroes, to Anglo-Saxons, have 
been traced in these. The large majority of them, however, are 




Fig, S,—IIead wUh Nimbus. 

purely aboriginal and are pre-Columbian in their character. In 
a few instances faces have been discovered which were evidently 
post-Columbian, and an imitation of some Spanish priest or gen- 
eral or civillian. It is easy to see this in Fig. 3. There are, 
however, other faces on the sides of the pyramids which have a 
very striking resemblance to white men, as they have the Cau- 
casian features and the Anglo-Saxon eye. We place these among 
the doubtful specimens. On the other hand, the faces in the 
sculptured stone columns, and on the staircase at Palenque, are 
evidently aboriginal and prehisoric. There are also pipes which 
are prehistoric. Good illustrations of one was given in our 
last number in the article furnished by Mr. A. E. Douglass. 
This pipe was found in an old mine in San Salvador, one of the 
six mines noted as developed by the Indians prior to the Span- 
ish advent. Wc give here, by way of contrast, the cut of two 
ctlicr pipes (sec frontispiece). The pipe from Zapotecas, Mexico, 
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Vis probably prehistoric. The other two pipes are doubtful. One 

■ of tbem was unearthed in Palenque. but it has a very modern 
I look. We certainly should not take it in evidence in any doubt- 
|fu[ case. 

3, Bronze Axes, Knives and other Relics. — We place these 

■ among the prehistoric. although we notice that Maj. Powel, in his 

■ article on "Prehistoric Times," in The Forum for January. 1890, 
Itikcs the ground that there was no such thin^ as a bronze age 

■ in America. We, however, take the myths of the Mexicans and 
I in their light study the shape of the bronze relics, especially the 
Ibronze knives, and quote these upon the other side. Pictures of 
Ibronze knives, resembling saddler.t' knives, arc numerous In the 
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P old codices. Such knives were used as coins in ancient times 
We would ask the proofs from Major Powell before we accept' 
this position. 
4. Specimens ol Jade, with faces, figures and symbols rc- 
. scmbliag those found among the Buddhists. Such a specimen 
i exhibited by Mr. G. F. Kunz, to the members of the asso- 
ciation in New York, in 1887, It showed contact with the 
■ Asiatic countries and n probably pre-Columbian. This point, 
gkowever, we leave for the present- 
Ill. We come to the doubtful specimens. These are so num- 
■cTOus and of such varied character that it i.'i difficult to describe 
^them. We only present a list and leave it for others to discuss. 
Pipes — We present the cut of a pipe which was found in 
■ York State. Fig. 5. It may have been pre-Columbian; 
hhrr J arc aboriginal marks upon it, but the decorations with the 
J and the wooden stem show that it was historic. Wc have 
•ncd of many other pipes made from potterj- which were 
] in New York State, which were evidently modem. 
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2. Wampum — Much of this is evidently modem. There are 
specimens of wampum which are ancient. It sometimes rcqu-ic* 
close discrimination to tell the difTcrcnce. Heads and buglet 
made of red pipestonc are numerous. The most of ttiesv are 
modern. The heads made of bone and of sea-shetis and bears' 
teeth are probably aboriginal, and yet one can hardly tell whether 
ancient or modern. 

3, Much ot the pottery found among the ruins of the pueblos 
is modern, though some of it is ancient, and it requires a trained 
eye to determine which. 

4, Petroglyphs, or Rock Inscriptions. — There arc no tokens 
I which have been discussed more than these. The Dightoo rock 

is an illustraiiuii U < 
have given in the cut (Fn". 
6), specimens of petro- 
glyphs found by Mr. J. G. 
Bruff not far from Mount 
Shasta, near the Green 
River, Cal. The singular 
thing about these is thai 
they are all purely abor- 
iginal, and yet there arc 
wheels and sphinxes, or 
figures that look Jike 
sphinxes, as well as the 
various nature symbols, 
such as the sun and the 
lightning. Nearthissamc 
spot an inscription was 
found, in which muskets 
and a horse are conspicu- 
ou.s. These were evident- 
ly modern, and yet the 
other figures, those given 
in the cut, were evidently ancient. It may be said, however, of 
all petroglyphs that ancient and modern figures are so mingled 
together that it is almost impossible to .separate them, and it 
requires great care and skill to detect the difference. 

5. The shells which have modern ornamentation, esjiecially 
those which have the figure of hands (see Fig. 4), and all 
such modern conventionalities, of course, will be understood, 
and yet there are many specimens of pottery and many inscribed 
shells which still puzzle the archiLolo^ist and maktj him doubt- 
ful as to his own ability to draw the line between their hi-'itoric 
or their prehistoric origin. Shells have been found in mounds 
which contain human figures with wings resembling angels' 
wings coming out of their shoulders Some of these, however, 
have Mexican costumes and other aboriginal devire? about tbem. 
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' »o jiuixling that one is really in a quandary.* He wants to 
toniign them to the list of frauds, and yet he wants to knovi 
whether the winged creatures of the Mound-builders did not em- 
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brace human bodies, and then he wants to know, if recent de- 
posits, how they came to have "angel's wings". 

6. We should also place with the doubtful cla^-s those spcci- 
iDens of art which have been found among the auriferous gravels 
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of California. These consist of steatite pots, mortars and ollas, 
some of which are quite finely wrought. They have been quoted 
by many as furnishing evidence of the extreme antiquity of 
man Their position in the gravel is sometimes as much as fifty 
feet below the surface ; a fact which is supposed to j)rove them to 
be very ancient. Major Powell, however, in his article in The 
Forum, takes the ground that they are of doubtful antiquity; 
they resemble the utensils which are used among the California 
Indians for the purpose of grinding acorns. " None of them 
were found by scientific men as trained geologists or trained 
archaeologists, but by miners unskilled in these lesearcbes." 
""The relics themselves belong to the highest culture known in 
the United States." 

The most remarkable specimen of all is the celebrated image 
or idol which was recently found in the boring of an artesian 
well in Idaho Territory, some three hundred feet below the 
surface. This image has been described by Prof. G. F. Wright, 
both in The New York Independent and in Scribnet's Magaizine 
(February, 1890). All we can say is that it is out of place. It 
is too good a specimen of art to be called a paleolithic relic, and 
yet it was found in the place or at a depth where only paleolithic 
relics belong. Its position is said to have been in the old soil 
underneath lava beds, quicksands, clay, and clay balls mixed 
with sand, just above the sandstone. The bearing of this discov- 
ery, as Prof. Wright says, is of the highest importance. The 
strata in which it is reported to have been found are older by far 
than any others in which human remains have been found, unless 
we except the Calaveras skull, concerning which there has been so 
much discussion. The idol, though a very diminutive one — only 
one and a half inches long — seems destined to produce a great rev- 
olution in the theories and opinions of scientists generally. It 
proves one of two things, either the lava beds and auriferous 
gravels have been placed by geologists too far back in the scale 
of time, or the order of progress and the succession of ages 
which the archaeologists have been adopting must be entirely 
revised. Our opinion in reference to this relic is that at present 
it must be placed among the doubtful class, and we must await 
further developments before we can adopt any conclusion as to 
its age or to its position in the archaeological line. 



DEALERS IN BOGUS RELICS. 

We have in the last few numbers of The Antiquarian bee» 
hinting to our readers that various dealers in relics, some of 
whom have advertised in this magazine, have been suspected of 
dealing in bogus relics. We now learn that some of these par- 
tics are continuing their traffic. We repeat the caution which was 
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published in the last number Do not trust any dealers in relics, 
you are sure from your own unless knowledge that the relics 
are genuine and are authenticated as coming from the places of 
which they bear the label. Some of the tricks which we have 
learned are as follows: A dealer in lUmois, a saloon-keeper, sends 
to a dealer in California a lot of stone axes, knowing that those 
axes will be sold as California relics; a dealer in New York offers 
to exchange good relics for The Antiquarian; he sends a lot 
of worthless stones, the poorest lot imaginable, and calls them 
valuable; a dealer in Ohio, whose correspondence is always 
pugnacious, a few years ago had a controversy with a dealer in 
Massachusetts ; both of these dealers go shy of The Antiquarian 
for some reason; a dealer in Michigan has a lot of sawed relics 
for sale ; he insists that he is innocent, yet persists in selling. We 
have already sounded our warning. We do not know when 
our confidence is misplaced, but would put our readers on their 
{^ard.^ 



"THE PATH OF SOULS."* 



Harriet Ne^'ell Swanwick. 



When death to the patriot cometh, 

His spirit soars to the sun; 
Virachoca, the great all-father, 

Will welcome him with " well done' '! 

In spilliDg their blood for their country, 

They gain a home in the sky; 
But while they may become immortal, 

All others, like brutes, must die. 

If a mother in child-birth perish. 

Her place 'mong the stars is made; 

A pass-port to life is awarded, 

To all who this price have paid. 

Even thus doth the child of nature 
Reach out toward the great unseen; 

For a part in the dim Hereafter 
His hunger is deep and keen. 

Dare we smile at the half-true story, 

Or boast of our culture broad? 
Nay; the soul thai would struggle upward, 
Tlirough sacrifice corner to God. 

*Poande(l u|K)n a myth beld by certain tribes of Mexican Indiana. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 

BuBAsns. — Miss Amelia B. Edwards has prepared a very elaborate article 
on the discoveries of Bubastie, which is published in The Century for Janu- 
ary. She says : ''The finding of the great temple of Babastis is one of the 
romances of archaeology.'' This temple was known to history, as it is 
described by Herodotus. Its site had been dug over, but not thoroughly. 
M. Naville begun anew in March, 1887. A wonderful find was the result — 
columns, statues, inscriptions, paintings, the ruins of the hypoetyle halls 
legs and throne of a certain Hyksos King, head of Rameses II, statue of 
Amenhotep, door-jambs with cartouches, head of another Hyksos King, 
fragments of lotus bud capitals, colossal group of Ramesses II, threshold 
stone and bronze pivot, colossal Hathor head,' now in Boston, broken colos- 
sus of Rameses VI, has relief from festival hall, portrait statues, etc,, etc., 
were exhumed to the surprise of the explorer and to the great delight of 
archaeologists. All of these objects are portrayed by the engravers, and the 
article describes them at length, the writer adding a running comment on 
the historical periods which they represent. The history begins with 
Cheops, spelled by Miss Edwards, Khufu. It continues through the time 
of the early dynasties — the dynasties that built the pyramidF ; it includes 
the time of the Hyksos kings, many memorials of which are found ; it takes 
in the time of Moses and the exodus ; the portraits of the king, called in 
the Bible Pharaoh, being found in the statues. It continues on to the time 
of the Ptolmies, B. C 205. The ruins are full of memorials, which cover a 
period of i)erhap8 3,000 years, a marvelous length of time for the record? 
which were found in one spot, a spot which was but a few hundred feet 
wide and a few feet in depth, if we take depth below the surfjEu^ as the 
rule. The ruins themselves, to be sure, were much deeper, since one of the 
trenolies was 150 feet above the lower one, which was but a few feet from 
the surface, and still another trench above this, which disclosed the hypo- 
style ball, was laid open. This makes the depth of the so-called mound 
about 300 feet, though we do not understand that there were layers in the 
mound by which the age of any building or relic could be determined, 
these points being decided by the character of the art itself, rather than 
by the position of the fragment. It is interesting to notice that in Egypt 
the style of art varied so greatly that skilled archaeologists can always tell 
the age and dynasty to which an object belongs, a fact which is in strong 
contrast to most of the prehistoric relics, especially those found in America. 
History, and especially Bible history, has received great confirmation from 
these recent finds. The discovery of the mummies of the Pharaohs pro- 
duced a great sensation a few years ago. The discovery of the gtatnes of 
Pharaohs and of other Egyptian kings, especially of the Hyksos kings is a 
still greater surprise. The contrast belween the Hyksos kings and those of 
the regular line, is brought out by the statues. That Bubastis was a Hyksoe 
settlement, was an utterly uk expected revelation. The characterintics are 
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u»lueetio(wbly TurviiNn — hish che«k bODce, prominent jaw, eyee inclin- 
ing tilightiv upKunl, epen QoBtrils, Tull lipe, liard lince about the moatb, 
uigulor roiehtwd, Saturnine, melancholy, Mongolian type, totally dislinct 
from Dative li^^ptian type. Such is the portrait of the Hykeos king, aa «s- 
hlbiled liy iht- atatue. A question which we would like to ask, is: Waa 
tho crovn of the Hyksofl kings anything like the crowns of Rameses, or 
other Egyptian kings? Miaa Edwards is lecturing to crowded houses in 
thut country. Her visit is likely to increase interest in the Egypt explora- 
tion tund which she repreeenl^, being president of the society. It is well 
thai Bible students and the public generally have an opportunity to hear 
tbi« remarkably gined woman, and it is atill better that The Cfiitury Com- 
pany has given to the public such a Hne speciman of her style and exhibi- 
tion of her sehotarahip. 

luuN AoE Rkliis — Among the antiquities recently acquired by the 
(j'hristi«niau& Museum are some from the middle iron age, found in two 
barmwa at Larvtk. They consiet of fragnaenta of a lance, a shield with iron 
haiiill«. a pair of shears or gcissorE.and a buckle of silver, besides a number 
of veaseta, amongst which the most remarkable is a glass beaker, ornamented 
wlUi threads of glass fused on to the exterior, a wooden bucket caulked 
with I«r, and many urns. Among the tetter is n large handsome one with a 
long neck. The graves In the Barrows were made of stones On a farm in 
UiB parish ofTjolling; also on the weet coast of the Christiana fjord, a 
ham)w, which bad been formerly dlsturbeil. has been excavated. Around 
It ia a ring of raised stones. It datce from the early iron age. On the 
naslrrn and western si<le & Baaitutm, or memorial stone, is raised. The 
IboirnU ctiamber is built of stone. Only three buckles of bronie. with sit- 
ter ornaments, a plain ring made from an allov of gold and silver, and the 
jaw-bone of a man with teeth remaining, were found. The body had 
Dol be«n lnime>l. A yard further to the east a grave with calcined human 
rmiaine wa* al.so found.— W, G.S. 

Skulls riioM Moi'sna — Tbecititorof this journal was engaged for several 
•«sr« in exploring efHgy mounds in Wisiionsin. During that lime a large 
Dombcf' of aknlls were brought to hia notice. Since then photographs of 
•imllar skulls have been received. During the past two years explorations 
have b«^n conducted in Central Illinois, along the Mississippi River. A 
lar^ nuinbt^r of skeletons and skulls have been exhumed. Tlie^e skulls 
differ essentially from those in the Wisconsin mounds, taken as a class. 
The modes of burial also diifer. The question of tribes comes up in this 
□lanection. The Winnebagoe—a branch of the Dakotas— and the Illinois. 
Including the Sacs and Foxes, were the original inhabitants oi Wisconsin. 
Tlie Sliawneee were residents of Illinois. The skulls exhumed in this 
.Slate indicate different tribes, but all different from those in Wisconsin. It 
ha* been the effort of the editor tosecure an appropriation from some sour«?e 
M that these skulls could be gathered into a common museum. 

l>inEa *xu PoTTBBY.^A mound in Georgia, excavated by Mr. Reynolds, 
of the Bureau of Ethnology, has yielded some very interesting relics. Among 
Ibrat it a pottery tiottle or vase called the Triune vase. It has three human 
Itobda forming ita buae, but its neck unites them into one. Another vase 
grmbalical rattle-snakeH, with horns surmounting the head, and 
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teeth or (ang8 plainly carved. In one place a face looks out from the folds 
of the snakes. Some textile fitbrics and varioofl copper relics were found in 
the same mound, also eleven pipes carved into various shapes. The relics 
were placed in circles on two different levels, with a firebed above each 
layer, showmg that religious rites were celebrated. 

The Arizona Find. — While speaking of doubtful finds we must not lose 
sight of the fact that new discoveries are being made which seem to favor 
the ancient abode of man in America, the very latest being that of an ob- 
sidian relic in the shape of an implement from pleistocene deposits in Ari- 
zona. Mr. W. J. McGee has, to be sure, doubted the normal character of 
the findy as it may have been a mere adventitious introduction of a neo- 
lithic relic in a paleolithic location. For the present we are forced to put 
all such finds into the list of doubtful age,^and leave the subject for further 
developments. — Popular Science Monthly^ November, 1888. 
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Old Heroes: TlusJIiUiteA of the Bible. By Rev. J.N. Fradenburgh, D D., Ph.D. 
New York : Hunt & Eaton. 

The Hittitcs have engaged the attention of arch geologists and Bible stu- 
dents for several yearH. They now assume a very important place in the 
history of Bible lands. Abraham is known to have bought a burying place 
from the aonn of Ileth. Sayce says that the Hittites formed part of the 
Hyksos forces who took Egypt during the time of Joseph. Subsequently 
Hamath became the great capital, the ruins of wbich were discovered by 
George Smith. Tlie "white Syrians" were probably the Hittites. It is 
supposed by Kotue that the Heraclidtc were also Hittites. It is said that 
Ephesus, Smyrna and several other cities of Asia Minor were formed by 
them. Kadesh wa.s an old capital. Here Rameses, in 1361 B. C, fought a 
great battle with him, and afterwards recorded his victory on the 
walls ol the Ramesseum at Thebes and of the temple of Karnac. Judging 
from these inscriptions, we might cx)nclude that the Hittites were highly 
civilized, imsseSHing magnificent chariots, armor resplendent with jewels, 
capable of building bridges and fortified places, having domestic animals 
and raising wheat, barley, and different fruits ; possessing also an alphabet, 
and establishing libraries and public records. This, to be sure, gives a view 
of the lands of the north which we are hardly prepared to receive, and yet 
the descriptions of Homer imply that there were roads and bridges and 
highways in his day. The race afiinity of the Hittites is unknown. Some 
have said that Ihey were neither Semetic or Aryan, yet certain cuniform 
inscriptions are acknowledged to be Hittite. 

Dr. Fradenburgh has given in his second chapter a history of the wars of 

these people, and in the third gives a description of their decline and final 

destruction. It is strange that this people could rise to eminence and then 

disappear and so little note of it be taken by histor}', but it is interesting 

bat the monuments confirm the Scripture records, and prove that the Old 
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|lTMt4tBMit Is rmny more accuMte an hUtory iLnn mmiy of Ibe critical 
I kkepticB haw bwrn ioiilined to believe, This little books is one of tboett 
I aide lights which bring nut the unnutl<»il conlirmntion of Scripture, and is 
1 ihenfore worthy of study. 

I Tkm Itraman of JiuHpidtt. By William Cranston Lawton, Bcrtnn and 
Kew York- Houghton; Milllin A Co. I8S!I. 
Thi* volume is intended a? a contribution to literature, und to claeeical 

■ philology. The claseii-'al reviewer should read it with this point in view. 
fit ia not a trunflation.but rather u review, fragment? of the dramsa trsns- 

I, with Qotts ou the translations intertipereed. The book bc^B with a 
I brief hietAry (if ths rise of the Greek draiuu, and a deecription of it« fonn- 
I dUione, The notui Wog out the various points of inlereet, referring at 

c to the arcbm>l0i;it.-al. at times lo the geographical £4!enery, and at 
V'tiBci to the poetical imngery. They are both i^cholarly and critical. The 
tpubUabivB have ]<iit the volume into the bcrt shape poseible. 

I IffMMam Toicert. Uy Thomas Bailey Aldrich. Ronton and 5ew York; 

Booghton, MiUlin & Co. ISW. 

This id a heantiftil book, attractive in binding, n vat in its letter-preee, and 
IbMty tbtnughnul. The poem itself has retwiveil many commendations fiom 
T-Uie critics, and seems to have produced quite a sensation in the world of 
I "beUo l«ttreH. The style may be compared to lliiit of Browing, and yet it is 

■ iorlg^nal and puouliar. The story is nniijue. 

The IRttiry uf AiieUnt Cii-ilitalion. A Hand-hook baeeil upon M. Ouatave 
Ducoudmy'H " Hietorie Somniatre de la Civilisation." Edited by Hev. ,]■ 
Verschoyle, M. A. New York; D. Appleton i Co. 1889. 
This l)ook begins with the prehistoric times and ends with the Roman 
empire at the time of Severus. The auLtior speaks of the monuments of 
Kg^pt, of_ Babylonia and Assyria, of tbe religion of the Jews, the commerce 
of the PhienirianB,the literature and art of the Greeks, the society and 
KUverument of the Romans, taking in all « space of 296 pa^es. Tbe book 
may bn r<-gardeil bk a (compendium of the latest information on all the«e 
■ubJeetA. Tbiii may be said to tbe credit of the author, as he \b neither 
(wrrieil away by some novel theory, which might be regarded as a fashion, 
nur is be biassed by an anfair or bitter pr^udice against commonly accepted 
viawH, Iml ia fair minded and just, and at the same time scholarly and cor- 
net in babite and tastee. There is no dash and brilliant scintillations such 
u thr iconoclaflt of modern days delights in, but there is nevertheleee much 
reliable information in the book. 

Indian PSaa Xitntfi in Bui thmpton, Hieir ProbaliU StpiifiaUian. By WiUiaw 
Wallace Tooker. 

Eofit Hampton wno once the home of tlie Montaiiks — ii name taken from 
the ilwelling'place, Meant^'Ut-Highland — a confederacy j^verned by four 
bratheni, riiiels of four tribes, Manhansetts. Mniitouketts, Shinecooks and 
Con-haugA. Ama,ganset digniBee flebing place. We have not space to give 
tbe Indian names and their localities. The most of them, however, sttem to 
be taken Tram natural scenery— swamp where the rUFhc^ grow, lodge COV' 
L aingplBrr, fishing place. The author Iims not given llifelyiiiDlopy of the 
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words, but only mentions the traditionary or oonjectnral significance. A 
knowledge of the Indian language is necessary to follow op these place 
names. Still, identifying the names with the natural features is important, 
and the scholars in linguistics will be better able to understand the name 
after a study of this little pamphlet. Mr. Tooker has long been a sub- 
scriber to Tub Antiquarian. We are glad to receive anything from his pen. 

Bay Travelers in Mexico. By Thomas W. Knox. Illustrated. New York : 
Harper & Bros. 1890. 

There is a great deal of information contained in this book, and for boys 
who are fond of reading travels it is a splendid work. The illustrations are 
all of them very attractive, and there are a good many of them. The his- 
toric and prehistoric are somewnat mixed, but the book is more interesting 
on that account. There are descriptions of the Mexican war, and of the 
Mexican amusements, a view of Popocataptel, a description of the Spanish 
conquests, also temples of Yucatan, account of ancient Indian pottery — 
which is not so ancient as some suppose, — account of the silver mines, and 
many other interesting things. It is superbly bound, and is attractive in 
every way. 
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Aims and Traits of a World Language. By Daniel G. Brinton. Delivered 
before the XlXth Century Club of New York. 

Indian Place Names in East Hampton, with their Pr<^)ahle Signification. By 
William Wallace Tooker. Sag Harbor : J. H. Hunt. 1888. 

lAsL of **Pan9iyapanas Jalaka,** the Five Hundred and Fifty Births. Storiefi 
of Guatama Buddha. Complied by N. D. M. de Zilva Wickremasinche. 
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LTME RKLIGIONOF THE INDIANS OF PUGET SOUND. 
Bv Rev. M. Eeixs. 

The practical part of their religion is a compound of shaman- 
ism and .spiritism, called in the Chinook jargon, ta-mah-no-us, 
and the word expresses the idea so completely that it has been 
somewhat adopted into English, for it expresses a combination 
of ideas for which we have no exact English equivalent. It is 
derived from a word in the original Chinook language, it-a-mah- 
na-was, and ha^ a wide signification, and in general means any- 
tliing supernatural — exceptthe Supreme Being and Satan — either 
among good or bad spirits- anything between man and the 
Supreme Being on the one hand, and man and the devil on the 
other, and hence both a good and 3 bad tamahnous are spoken 
of The word is used as a noun, an adjective and a verb, As a 
noun a tamahnous is the spirit or supernatural being in the other 
world, and also the act of invokmg the aid of the good ones, and 
of driving away the bad ones, so that a great tamahnous is 
spoken oi^ meaning a great gathering of people who are perform- 
ing their incantations. As an adjective, it qualifies and defines 
certain persons and things, so that a tamahnous man is a person 
who, by his incantations, can influence the spirits — a medicine 
man ; a tamahnous stick, stone, or painting is one in which the 
spiritdtrclls, or is sometimes used in performing the incantations. 
A> a %'Crb, it signifies to conjure or influence the spirits. 

OBJECTS OF REVERENCE. 

These consist of the Supreme Being, angelic spirits, Satan and 
demons, tamahnous sticks, idols and the sun. 

Thf Su/teme Being. — It has puizlcd me a little to perfectly 
satisfy myself that these Indians had an idea of a Great Spirit 
previous to the coming of the whites: eome such Being as the 
Indians on the Atlantic coast are generally believed to have had 
an idea of, yet 1 am tolerably well satisfied that they had an idea 
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of some such being, though it was a dim one and not very prac- 
tical to them. In the next section will be given an account oi 
what might properly be called an Incarnation, a great being 
called Dokibatl, who came to the earth a long time after the 
original creation of the world. Some say that the world was 
created by a Supreme Being other than Dokibatl, while others 
think that it was that personage himself before he became incar- 
nate. If the ideas of the first class were held before the coming 
of the whites, then they had a dim idea of a Great Spirit. I am 
also told that they have an idea of a Great Being who created 
the sun, long before they knew of Dokibatl, but that they never 
speak his name. Judge Swan, in his " Indians of Cape Flattery,"^ 
says that the Makah Indians have ail idea of such a being, but 
likewise never speak his name. 

Dokibatl, — Whether or not the Indians received their ideas of 
a Great Spirit from the whites may be a little uncertain; but one 
thing is certain, and that is that they did not get their ideas of 
this personage from that source. They are as full of their tra- 
ditions about him as they are of the practice of their tamahnous 
— two things which stand out plainly in their religion. He is 
called Do-ki-hatl, or Do-ki-badl, by the Skokomish Indians, 
Do-kwi-butl by the Nisquallies and Skagits, and Nu-ki-matl by 
the Clallams ; the difference by the latter tribe being accounted 
for by the fact that their language is much more nasal than that 
of the other tribes; the same difference being seen in other 
words common to the several tribes. The Clallams say it was 
a woman, and not a man, as some others say. 

The origin of the personage seems somewhat confused. One 
of the Clallams, a tribe which worshipped the sun and believed 
it to be the Supreme Ruler of the universe, says that this Being 
was the Sun incarnate; while the Skokomish Indians say that 
he was the original creator of the sun, moon, man, woman, birds, 
beasts and all things, 1 have never been able to learn that the 
latter tribe worshipped the sun. He seems to have held the 
same rank with the I-ka-nam of the Chinooks, A-mo-te-ken of 
the Flatheads, and Ti-me-hu of the Spokans. 

According to one Indian, he made the moon and sun, the 
moon first and in the night, intending it to be the sun. In the 
morning it rose, but it shone too hot, and caused the water to 
boil and so killed the fish. It also killed many animals on the 
land, and did much damage generally. Hence he made the 
sun, as it is now, to rule the day, and condemned the moon to 
shine at night. 

One Indian told me that after he had created all the animals, 
that then he made a man out of the ground, and a woman out 
of his rib, and gave them a good land, telling them they might 
eat of all the fruit, except one kind of berries. But the woman, 
tempted by Skwai-il, the king of evil, ate of those berries. When 
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III came, he said, " Have you been eating of lliose berries?" 
'She said. " No." Hl- replied. " Yes, I know you have." On 
account of this tliey think that her children became Indians, 
ignorant, foolish and dark-skinned. Ktit the man did not eat 
of the berries, and to his children were given letters, the knowl- 
edge of books, and a white skin. A part of this story is so 
nearly like that of the Ilible as to make me question whether it 
in purely native, or whether it is not at least partially derived 
from the teachings of the whites. My informant, a Twana.said, 
however, that be knew the Bible history, and that theirs was 
5omc«'hat similar, and he told it to me in connection with a 
nambcr of purely native stories. However, he is not the most 
truthful Indian on this reservation. The Claliams also have a 
tradition that the first man was made from the earth. 

But, while their ideas of his first work are somewhat confused, 
their belief of his second coming is quite clear, and nearly all 
of these tribes agree as to what he did. He changed things 
very decidedly; hence his name, which means "Changer". At 
that lime some of the Indians hardly knew where he came from, 
but they think he came from the south or southwest, where the 
sky comes down to meet the world, and he was last heard of to 
the north, in British Columbia. 

A long time after the creation, say the Indians, the world be- 
came bad and the people became bad and foolish, whereupon 
Dokibatl determined to come here and rectify affairs — to punish 
the world and to change the foolish into something else. Ac- 
cording to some he first made the animals as men. but they were 
foolish. If a person stubbed his toe and fell down, he died, if 
he was very hungry, he died ; the humming-bird tried to fight 
the rain ; none had any houses. At one time they all had a pot- 
latch. The skate was an old man, and stood in the door, where- 
upon the rest knocked him down and trod upon him, until his 
bl spread out all around, when they, foolish beings, ate it. and 
greased themselves with it, until nothing remained. On account 
of thij and similar acts, DokibatI changed a large number of 
tiicsc persons into animals, as ducks, fish, sharks, skate-fish and 
other animals. Five persons were changed into the north wind. 
He also taught those who were left a number of useful arts, as 
the making of houses, the catching of fish, and the like. 

According to the Skokomish Indians, one man, knowing that 
he was coming, sat down with his bone knife and began to whet 
it, sajnng. ' 1 will kill him when he shall come." Soon he camt-, 
hut was so much like common men that the man did not know 
bira. Dokiball .said," What are you doing?" "Nothing special," 
wv the reply. Again the .same question was asked, with the 
same reply. Then DokibatI said : " I know what you have said; 
you want to kill me. Let mc take your knife." It was given 
to him, and he thrust it into the man's ankle, behind, which 
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made the man jump, and he continued to jump, was changed 
into another form, jumping on all fours, and this is the origin of 
the deer. As he plunged the knife in the ankle to the handle 
he left it there, where it still remains, having become the fetlock. 
Another man was acting similarly with his knife when Dokibatl 
took it and thrust it into him, and he became a beaver, the knife 
becoming its tail. Another man was pounding against a cedar 
tree with his head, trying to break it down, so foolish was he. 
Dokibatl asked him what he was doing ; he told him, whereupon 
the Changer told him that he had better go away. He did so, 
and as he ran, wings, a strong head and long bill came to him, 
so that he could bore holes in trees, and this is the origin of the 
woodpecker. He found another man out in the rain, not know- 
ing enough to get under shelter, and trymg to keep off the rain 
by swinging his arms and hands around. He was changed into the 
humming bird, and the arms are still swinging. Another man 
was performing his incantations or tamahnous, with his hair tied 
up in a knot on his head. He was changed into a bluejay. the 
knot still remaining. A boy knew that Dokibatl was coming, 
and was afraid that he might be changed, though he did not 
wish to be : so he ran away, carrying with him a water box or 
Indian pail with water in it. As he was rnnning, some wings 
came to him to help him get away fast ; he began to fly and be- 
came a turtle-dove. The shaking of the water made a noise 
something like that when pu-pu-pu is said very fast, and this 
became the noise of the bird as it begins to fly. When it first 
found itself changing it began to cry " hum-o, hum-o/' a noise 
which was changed into its present mourning sound. This word 
is the name of the bird in the Skokomish language. Other men 
had painted themselves in various ways, and when they were 
changed, their colors partially remained, and this was the origin 
of the colors of the birds. 

Near the mouth of the Skokomish River he found some men 
fighting, and he changed them into stones, which now lie there 
on the beach, a very large one having been an officer in the 
battle. As he walked across the land near the mouth of the 
Skokomish River he slipped, whereupon he cursed it, and it be- 
came the marsh now there. As he walked down Hood's Canal, 
on the west side, he found two canoes turned over, their owners 
being away fishing. These he changed into two long stones, 
now lying there. In crossing a small stream he again slipped, 
and hence cursed it, on account of w^hich no fish go up that 
stream. A short distance south of the mouth of the Lillewaup 
River are two places in the rock, about two feet long, which look 
somewhat like large foot-tracks deeply made in the stone. These 
the Indians believe to be the foot-tracks of Dokibatl. They are 
between high and low tide, and were evidently washed out fay 
the water* Two rocks lie on the beach south of Lillewaiipi. 
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which wcff thtf cannvs of some persons who were out fishing. 
When Dokitxiil came along, for some reason, he changed them 
into ihe two stones. On the opposite, or cast, side of the Canal, 
two or three miles north of Dcwttee, are two rocks which arc- 
about a imndred yards apart. These were a man and wife who 
had been qimneling and had separated, and were that far apart 
when Ookibat! came, whereupon be changed them into these 
stones. On the opposite side of the Canal, about three miles 
below the mouth of the Dewttee, is a large stone of very hard 
conglomerate, about thirteen feet high and five or six in diam> 
cter, tolerably regular in its rounded shape. This was a woman 
previous to the coming of the Changer. Its Indian name is 
A-tak-tcim, and it is a part of a landslide from the adjoining,' 
bank. At Squaxon he found one man crying. He was changed 
into a s^tone; the tears on his face being lines, which are said to 
be still visible on it. 

He found some Indians in the water trying to catch (Ish in a 
vcr>' f udc way. He asked them what they wished. They replied 
that they wished to catch fish. Then he taught them how to 
nuke a fish-trap or weir across the river, such as they now use. 
He asked them what kind of fish they wanted, and, when a 
silver salmon came, asked if that was the kind. An affirmativi.- 
answer having been given, he said, "Do not kill it, but wait 
until it has deposited its eggs, so that there may be a large 
number of them," They did so. Then a salmon trout came, 
and a similar conversation took place about it. 

About five miles below Skokomtsh, on the cast side of the 
Canal, is a bank of red earth, which the Indians used for red 
paint before the coming of the whites. This wa.s formerly the 
rClikitat Indians, while the bank on the opposite side of the 
Caoal was the Skokomish Indians. They engaged in a great 
game of gambling, in which the Klikitats won. Dokibatl 
changed them into land, and after that the present race of Sko- 
komish Indians obtained their paint there for painting themselves 
red when they gamble, so that they also may win. Between 
Seabeck and Port Gamble arc three spits. These were lormerly 
three brothers named Tsay-o-witl, but Dokibatl changed them 
iaio their present condition. He found the Indians gambling 
with their disks, and told them it was not good. He took ihcir 
disks of wood and ihrcw Ihcm into the water, but ihey came 
back to the Indians; he next threw them into the fire, but they 
came out ; he threw them aw.iy as far as he could, but again they 
came back. Thus he threw them away five times, and every 
time they returned ; and so at last he allowed them to keep these 
for sport, as they had conquered him — the only thing which did. 
Some of these, however, were changed into a shell-fish, which 
^ circular, is a little larger than the disks, and has a star on its 
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Protection Island, below Port Townsend, was, some time pre- 
vious to his coming, a part of the mainland. It was a woman 
and the wife of the rest of the mainland, which was a man. For 
some reason he became vexed at her and kicked her away, and 
when Dokibatl came he changed them both into land. The 
mountain back of Freshwater bay, nine miles west of Port 
Angclos, was a woman, the large rock at the west end of the 
bay was her daughter, and Mount Baker was her husband. The 
woman was bad and abused her husband shamefully. He bore 
it for a long time, but at last took all of his things into a canoe 
and went across to British Columbia. When Dokibatl came he 
changed them into what they now are. The Nootka Indians 
have a tradition of a similar being who came from Puget Sound. 

Thus he went to all lands, gave to each tribe their language, 
and to some tribes special kinds of food — to some fish, to some 
crows, and to one tribe beyond the Klikitats, snakes. So say 
the Skokomish Indians, and that distant tribe is so far away that 
it can not be disproven. Whether this is a dim tradition of the 
coming of Christ or not I have never been able to satisfy myself, 
I only record it as I have learned it from the Indians. But it is 
certain that when they first learned of the coming of our Savior 
they connected the two together. For a long time I never heard 
his true name, but was told that it was the Son of God, and ever 
since I have learned it they often call him Jesus. One Skoko- 
mish Indian says of Dokibatl that he came first to create, second 
to change or make the world new, and that, when it shall become 
old, he will come a third time to make it over again. It is very 
plain that the tradition about his second coming as a Changer 
was not received from the whites; but about his third coming, 
and perhaps about his first, I have not been so positive. Still 
my informant said about that, "We know your teaching, but 
this which I tell you is different; we received it from our an- 
cestors." 

The following is a tradition in regard to the same Being, here 
called the Great Spirit: 

A great many years ago — so many that man can not enumer- 
ate them — the tribes became so numerous that they ate up all 
the game and fish, and then they turned cannibals ; after a time 
they became worse than wild animals, so much so that the Great 
Spirit sent a great rain which flooded the whole country, and 
all living things were drowned, excepting one squaw and a dog, 
who both happened to be on the headwaters of the Nisqually 
River, and they, seeing the waters rising rapidly, fled to Mount 
Tacoma and remained upon itssummit until the waters subsided. 
From the squaw and the dog sprang the present Nisqually 
Indians. With the destruction of all things on the earth was 
lost the use of all arms, tools and fire. The progeny of the 
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squaw and do^ walked upon all fours, and dug camas, fern and 
other roots with their hands, They lived in holes in the earth. 
They knew nothini; about clothing and they suffered much from 
exposure in their naked condition. They nearly all became dis- 
eased or deformed, and. to make matters worse, a large bear of 
enormous proportions came up from the south, and when he cast 
his eye upon an indian, that Indian lost all power of locomotion 
2nd became an easy prey to the ravenous appetite of the beast. 
As the Indians had no arms and knew nothing about tamahnous 
they were entirely defenseless, and the bear was about lo depop- 
ulate ihc country. The Great Spirit, seeing their deplorable 
condition and taking pity upon them, sent over the mountains 
from the east a great tamahnous man, or savior, whose counte- 
nance w^s as the sun and his voice as the thunder, and he was 
arnicd with bow, arrows and a spear. His first act was to assem- 
ble the people together and ask them why they annoyed their 
Great Father with so much weeping, and they answered that it 
was on account of the beast from which none could escape. He 
then taught them of the existence of two great spirits — one of 
good and one of evil. Ho taugbt them to make white and 
black tamahnous, and likewise how to walk erect. He then re- 
turned to the mountains for one moon, to talk to the Great 
Father. On his return he again called the people together and 
held a big potlatch, giving the Indians what appeared to them at 
that time great curicsities. To the young men he gave bows 
and arrows, likewise spears, and taught them how to make and 
use them. To the old men he gave canoes, with the proper in- 
structions for their manufacture, likewisehowto make fish-hooks 
and how to use them. To the old women he gave camas sticks, 
baskets made of cedar bark and seaweed, and showed them how 
lo make them, and explained their use and purpose; likewise 
how to make fire and its use, taught them how to cook, and 
how to carry burdens by the use of a strap across the head ; in 
fact, taught them al! kinds of work that were calculated to make 
woman useful to her lord and master — man. The young women 
he taught to sing and to adorn their persons with paint and to 
wear a girdle, made of the inner bark of cedar, reaching from 
the waist to the knee. He taught them that woman should have 
but one man, and that it was her duty and interest to encourage 
her man to purchase all the wives his circumstances would per- 
mit 

Tlic tamahnous man, having instructed the people in every- 
thing that was useful and tending to their comfort, became full 
ol strong tamahnous. His next task was the destruction of the 
great beast. He took seven arrows from his quiver, and being 
assisted by the men of the tribe, made for one whole sun t.imah- 
B0B5 over the sacred arrows and they became fully charged. He 
took one of the arrows and pushed it into the ground in the 
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center of the Nisqually plains. He then walked half a day 
toward the haunts of the bear, where he again placed another 
arrow. So he proceeded to do for each half day's travel nearer 
the beast, until he had placed, erect and in a straight line, six 
arrows. Then, with his seventh arrow in his hand, the tamahnous 
man approached the bear, who cast upon him the evil eye, but 
his tamahnous was so strong that it had no ef!ect. He then 
shot the remaining arrow into the beast, and turning swittly ran 
for the arrow last placed in the ground. The beast followed. 
When the tamahnous man came to the arrow, he seized it and 
shot it into the animal. So he did with each of the other arrows, 
until he arrived at the last arrow, which he, with his greatest 
strength, shot through the heart of the beast, and thus killed it. 
The tamahnous man, by his cunning, had.thus led the beast to 
the center of the Nisqually plains to die. Its death caused great 
rejoicing, and then there was a gathering of the whole tribe. 
After the skin was taken off the beast's carcass, it was divided 
equally between the different branches of the tribe. And so 
large wAs the beast that the skin of one ear, which had been given 
to the Tumwater branch of the tribe, was taken to Mound 
prairie to dry, and it covered the whole plain. 

The next thing done by the great tamahnous man was to erect 
a large and strong building, with but one opening or door in the 
same. He then gathered all the disease, deformity and crime, 
and placed it in the house and secured the door. Then he ap- 
pointed a certain family to take charge of the house, and said 
family and its descendants were ever to remain in charge of it. 
He gave strict orders that the doors were never to be opened 
under any circumstances whatever. What the house contained 
was only revealed to the head of the family, and thus it became 
to the remainder of the tribe a great mystery. In time this par- 
ticular family became reduced in numbers, leaving but one old 
man with his wife and daughter. One day the old man, forget- 
ting his duty and dignity, went from the house to assist his wife 
to perform some labor, thus leaving the daughter alone. Her 
curiosity had long been aroused as to the contents of the closed 
room, and this was an opportunity not to be neglected to satisfy 
that curiosity. She undid the fastenings to the door and pushed 
it back but a short distance. But that was sufficient. The in- 
mates got the advantage and all rushed out,, and so the world 
was filled with disease, deformit>'. crime and woe. Thus is made 
manifest what woman's curiosity has brought upon mankind. So 
offended became the Great Father at the crime of this woman 
that he created the Seafco or Mountain Indian, who sleeps by 
day, and whose homes are in the holes in the rocks in the distant 
mountains. They have wings, and in the night are constantly 
flying about so as to seize or secure any woman who may be 
found out of her home at night or away from her home with 
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lagc men. And when the Seaico discovers a couple of this 
1, he eats (he man and carries the woman to the mountains, 
1 nukes her cither a wife or slave. 
Cuanfian Spirits. — These theybelieve to be constantly around. 
J Every man, and nearly every woman, was thought to have oni-, 
' which was called his or her tamahnous. Such a spirit was 
supposed to guard the man or woman, who often communed 
with it in the dark, or when alone in the woods, and by various 
tncant-itions invoked its aid in time of need. These spirits were 
the most useful deities which they had, and the practice of in- 
voking their aid was the most practical part of their religion. 
One Indian, to whom I was once speaking on the sinfulness of 
[ worshipping more than one Deity, as they did with their multi- 
tude of spirits, replied that they did not worship their tamahnous 
spirits instead of God, but only asked them to intercede before 
the Deity for the people. This idea may be original with them, 
I but it is not improbable that it was derived from the Roman 
I Catholic faith in guardian angels, taught them by the priests who 
I visited ihem many years ago. 

77u Evil Spirit a?id Demons.— "Xhey firmly believe in the prcs- 
I cnce and power of nialit;nant spirits, and much of their tamah- 
J nous is (o conjure tliem. and sometimes to gain their favor and 
I aid, llicir main idea of sickness is founded on this belief, that 
I it is caused by these evil spirits, and so the practice of their 
I medicine men is to counteract them. Thcchief of these demons, 
I according to the Twanas, is Skwai-il, who resides somewhere 
[ below, but in another place from where the disembodied spirits 
ihtell. Often a parent tells his child, " You must not steal or do 
I wrong, if you do Skwai-il will see you, and take you to his 
I dwctling-placc." 

JTit Sun. — An old Clallam man has informed me that before 
I the coming of the whites thty knew nothing about God. but 
worshipped the sun as their Deity, and that they prayed to it 
daily, saying. "Sun, take care of mc," and oRered it food at noon. 
Another Clallam said that formerly they knew nothing of God, 
but believed the sky and sun to be supreme, and that it was a 
common saying of the old ones to say to their children, " You 
mu*t not do wrong, or the sky will see you." Such ideas come 
to the .turlacc very little in their intercourse with the whites, yet 
I think that my informants .spoke the truth, as according to 
Swan's Makah Indians of Cape Flattery, who join the Clallams 
on the west, they talked every morning to the Great Chief, or 
his representative, the sun, whose name is Kle-se-a-kark*tl; while 
Dr. Gibbs adds that while amon^ the Selish or Flathead tribes 
of Ihc sound he has not been able lo detect any direct worship 
nf iJic sun, yet that lie forms one of their mythological charac- 
■ ten, and is represented as ore of the younger brothers of the 
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moon. According to Father Mengarini he is the principal object of 
worship among the Flatheads of the Rocky Mountains, or Selish 
proper, as well as by the Blackfeet. Among both tribes he was 
supposed to be the creation of a Superior Being.* 

Other Inanimate Objects. — The Indians also believe that these 
spirits, both good and bad, may dwell at times in certain sticks, 
stones, pictures and the like; hence these articles become objects 
of reverence or fear. Generally great regard is had for these 
articles at all times, for although the spirit is supposed to dwell 
in them only a small portion of the time, yet after it has been 
dedicated to the spirit, and once occupied by it, that spirit is 
supposed always to watch over it, and to be angry with any one 
who treats it disrespectfully. Some of them are posts which 
support the sides of the houses in which people dwell, though 
usually, when such is the case, these houses have been used as 
potlatch houses. Generally these are of cedar, from four to six 
inches thick, from one and a half to two and a half feet wide, 
and from eight to ten feet long. Others are used to support the 
center of the house, reaching from the ground to the ridge-pole. 
I once saw two of these in the ruins of an old potlatch house at 
Port Angelos. They were from twenty-one to twenty-four inches 
wide and about eighteen feet long. The side posts which then 
remained were similar in size to those at Sequim, but were not 
painted ; they were simply carved, without much artistic effect. 
Another side post was said to have had the figure of a man 
carved on it the full length of the post, but it had been cut down, 
and when I was there only a part of the feet remained. Others 
are sometimes placed on the cross beams, and reach from it to 
the ridge-pole, which they support. The last potlatch house on 
the Skokomish reservation had a number of these, each belong- 
ing to different individuals, some of which had no paint on them, 
some were painted a little, but very plainly, and some were 
painted quite artistically with figures of a bear, a man, and a 
man's face and heart. The unveiling of one of these was at- 
tended with quite a ceremony, after the potlatch had been in 
session for several days. But unfortunately I was not present to 
see it done. The rest were not veiled. 

While the people were quite superstitious about allowing any 
one to desecrate these, yet they were quite careless about pro- 
tecting them. Several years after they were made and placed in 
position, a heavy snow crushed the house, and these posts were 
mingled promiscuously in the ruins ; but while some of their 
owners removed theirs to their dwelhngs, others did not take 
care of theirs, but allowed them to be knocked around until 
some of them were knocked into the waters of the sound and 
floated away. They acted seemingly on the principle that while 
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9 wrong for a person to abuse them, yet the spirits must 
ikc care of them or they would not be cared for. After some 
. however, the Indians lost their superstitious fear of them. 
i 1 was allowed to get a few of the poorer ones which remained, 
though by that time the paint had all been washed off. 

The cross-beams on which they rest are also supposed to be 
Kacred, and if any one knocks one of them down, so that it falls 
ponthcgronnd.it is said to make the spirit which dwells therein 
3 angry that he may send sickness upon the whole tribe. 

I once obtained a side post in the following manner: Wishing 
secure something of the kind, after I had been here a short 
hime, I asked one Indian, who was quite intelligent and nearly 
f&ee from superstition, if I would be likely to find anything of 
irest At the old potialch house, which is a short distance from 
Skokomish reservation. He said that perhaps I might. 
I Hence, J went there and found that all the boards had been re- 
Imovcd, as well as some of the posts and cross-beams, and there- 
■forc I supposed that all that was valuable had been removed, and 
Ithat the Indians did not care for what was left. Some of the 
Iposts were slightly painted, but in no interesting way. There 
has, however, one post which had the figure of a large heart 
carved on it, and tliis post I cut down and brought home. Stop- 
*ng on the way to see a young Indian, 1 told him what I had 
me, for I began to fear that perhaps the post might belong to 
rme one who valued it; but he did not seem to think that I 
id done anj-thing amiss. But soon after, on rowing up to a 
riogEing camp, an o!d man, seeing the post in my boat, first ad- 
dressed me with the words, " The devil has got you now." He 
told mc the name of the owner, who was then some thirty miles 
nway, (1 had heard that this man owned a tamahnous post in 
that house, but was incorrectly informed that he had removed 
it.) J explained all the circumstances under which I had ob- 
tained the post, and assured him that I did not intend to do 
.inything wrong, of which he seemed to be satisfied. I offered 
to leave it with this man until the return of the owner, to whom 
he was related, but he would not receive it, as he was afraid to 
have it about his house, for fear that the tamahnous of the stick 
would be angry with him for harboring the stolen property. I 
was told before I reached home that when the large cross-beam 
which rested on it fell to the ground, that the tamahnous was 
flngr>v I brought it home, where I have kept it for the past ten 
years. 

When tlic owner came home I talked with him about the post, 
»xid offered to return it, but he said "no;" I offered to pay him for 
it or for the damage done, but in good nature he refused to take 
inything, saying that if I had gone to him before getting it, and 
he had sold it to me, the Indians would have thought him veiy 
bad, but as it was now cut off above the ground it could not be 
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put together again, and as the deed was done, it could not be 
remedied. I, however, gave him a fifty pound sack of flour and 
some sugar, and he has been very friendly to me ever since. 
About two years afterwards, there was considerable sickness 
among the Indians, and some deaths among the children, and 
one Indian hinted to me that I had caused the sickness, by mak- 
ing that spirit angry. I still keep it. Occasionally the Indians 
speak about it, but their ideas on this subject have changed 
greatly within the last four years, and they have, apparently, 
long since ceased to have any anxiety about it. A year or two 
ago, as I was moving it, an Indian came along and offered to 
help me. I asked him if he was not afraid of it. He said no and 
picked up one end and carried it to where I wished to place it. 

A rather curious tamahnous representation I saw at a potlatch 
at Squakson in iSfSo. It was made from a board, carved into 
the shape of a heart, about twenty-four inches wide by fifty-six 
long ; a part of it was painted blue, a part red and the rest white. 
It had a handle of glass — from some pitcher — fastened to it. It 
was nailed to one of the side posts of the house, and was the 
only tamahnous figure of any kind at the potlatch. It was said 
by the Indians to really be what gave all the money and other 
things. 

Occasionally these tamahnous representations are on the door 
of the owner's house ; sometimes at the head of his bed, and 
sometimes on his powder-charge or other articles. The idea 
seems to be that the tamahnous will guard his house, protect 
him while asleep, and help him while hunting. 

Wafer. — Formerly it was believed that the Clallams of Elkwa 
possessed a mysterious power over all other Indians; thai if they 
wished to call a person who was a long distance away — twenty, 
thirty or fifty miles — they simply, talking low, called him and he 
came ; that if they talked thus about a person his heart was in 
a complete whirl ; and that if they talked ill, and wished to do 
evil to any one thus distant, his eyes were made to whirl, and 
the evil came to pass. The cause assigned for this was that far 
up in the mountains, at the head of the Elkwa River, are basins 
in the rocks ; that one of these is full of a black water, and that 
it is always full, whether the season be wet or dry; and that the 
Elkwa Indians went up at times and washed their hands and 
arms in the water, which is thought to be tamahnous, and it gave 
them this power. 

Idols — The sticks, posts and the like just described are made by 
the Indians, and consecrated to their tamahnous, hence contain 
the principle of idolatry; but still the sticks were of such a shape 
that they could not properly be called idols. I had been here 
four years before I saw what could be called by this name, and 
have never seen but this one. As I visited them at one of their 
religious gatherings, in 1878, I saw it. It was about four feet 
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* long;, roughly carved, with the face and body of a man, but with 

BO legs or feet, the lower part being set into the ground, and 

around this tliey performed their incantations. The eyes were 

silver quarter dollars nailed to it, and at the time it had no clothes 

on, exwpt a neck-tie of red cloth, white cloth and beaten cedar 

bark. It is said to have been made by the father of a very old 

man, and is kept secreted in the woods when not wanted. I saw 

it several times after they were done with their performance, and 

the Indians willingly allowed me to make a drawing of it. It 

■ has since been earned ofi to the woods again. 

^H The Indians say that, although it was made by the father of 

^^Uiis old man, yet, that it is hundreds of years old: such imper- 

^^■Kt ideas have they of chronology; and that the reason it does 

^^uot decay is that the tamahnous preserves (it is of cedar and con- 

" sequcntly would not decay). They report that at one time it 

was left near a tree, but that when they went to it again it was 

removed a little distance away, and thcv profess to believe that 

it had walked there, because of the power which its tamahnous 

gave it. Its forehead at its base is in relief three-fourths of an 

inch; its nose, five-eighths, and its chin, three- fourths.* 

The Indians also say tliat long ago they had another image 
similar to the above, which the owner kept hid in the woods, but 
that a great freshet came and flooded the ground where it was. 
The owner's tamahnous, they say, told him about this, and also 
told him that the idol had climbed a tree to get away from the 
water. He accordingly sent a man to get it, and told him not to 
look on the ground where the idol had been left, but to look up 
in a certain tree for it. When he reached the place, sure enough, 
it was hanging in the tree, and singing with a great buzzing 
noise, and by means of this noise the person hunting for it found 
^^cxactly where it was. 

^H^ I have been told that the Twanas and the Clallams ot Port 

^^R)iscovcry have large idols, ten or twelve feet long, hid in the 

^^nroods, which were worshipped long ago. but are now nearly de- 

^^^ayed. A schoolboy drew for me pictures of two other such 

images, which had the face and body ol a man. one having arms 

and the other without them, but neither of them having feet or 

legs. The boy added: "All kinds of images are made when 

they arc tamahnousing. The man is not to serve the tamahnous, 

but the tamahnous the man, as I am told." Mr. M. Huntoon, 

formerly of Etkwa, has informed me that on his farm he once found 

i small wooden idol, but that not valuing it, he lost it. It may 

e been an idol, and yet it may have been a carved work of 

I have seen such among the Clallams, which were imported 

D the Makahs as playthings. Mr. J. Y.Collins, of Whatcom, 

wesu the Lummt reservation, writes me that he has a stone image 

'tar ■ afcriptlon nt ihc (teremonr In Minaectlon wltL It. iwe Chapter on TbkuIi- 
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about five and a half inches long, which has a human face, a 
bird's body, and a small mortar in its back that will hold about 
two thirds as much as an egg. 

The Indians have the following tradition: A long time ago a 
n\;an made an image of a man, into which his guardian spirit en- 
tered, and over which it had considerable power ; even to make 
it dance. Two young men, however, did not believe this, and 
made sport of it. At one time, when many people were assem- 
bled in the house where it was, these young men were told that 
if they did not believe it could dance they might take hold of it 
and hold it still. But when they did so it began to dance, and 
soon, instead of their holding it still, it made them dance with it, 
one holding to an arm on each side of it. Nor could they stop 
it, or even let go, but after dancing a time in the house, it took 
them outside and started towards the salt water. The people, 
afraid that something would happen, followed, trying to stop it, 
but could not do so. It danced to the water and into it, and 
made a plunge head foremost, when all three were changed into 
the fish called the Skate, which still lives in the water. 

IMPLEMENTS OF WORSHIP. 

These consist of hand-sticks, head-bands, drums, rattles and 
masks. 

Hand-sticks. — In the tamahnous around the idol, which has 
just been described, hand-sticks were used. They were about 
four feet long, and from two thirds of an inch to an inch and a 
half in diameter, the wider ones, however, being somewhat flat- 
tened. Some of them were painted red; one had, in addition, a 
little blue paint, and some were not painted. A band of cedar 
bark was wound around each one not far from a foot from the 
upper end, in a place cut for it. They were sharpened at the 
lower end, and when not in actual use, were stuck in the ground 
around the image. One of them was carved in such a way that 
it seemed as if the first part, a foot long, entered, wedge-like, 
into the rest, and this was said to represent a shark's tongue. 
These, unlike the idol, had been recently made, on purpose for 
the occasion, and each one was owned by a different individual, 
though I thought that the same one was used sometimes by 
others than the owner. When in use, they were held in the 
hand, being grasped about the middle ; when not in use, their 
head-bands were hung on them. I once saw a similar one, 
broken, on the grave of a Clallam chief at Elkwa, but they are 
not often seen, as I think I did not see one until I had been here 
at least four years, nor have I seen any for the past few years. 
They keep them concealed, I believe in the woods. When I 
asked an old Indian, who was quite an adept at making various 
articles, and had gladly made many for me, to make one of 
these he declined, for. he said, if he should the Indians would 
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angry with him. They were not intended for profane hands, 
though they readily granted nie the privilege of making drawings 
of them. A carved stick of wood was found on the Skokomish 
reservation, which has been the subject of much discus- 
sion among the Indians. It is 8^ inches long, and from i^j' 
to two inches in diameter. It seems to have the carving of the 
head and tail of a fish. It is supposed by some to have been 
held in the hand while tamahaousing. while others think it was 
a part of the handle of a hand adze, the remainder having been 
split oft It is of yew wood, and was found while making a 
logging road, about eight feet from the face and the same distance 
from the top of the bank. 

Jitad-baKih. — Dnring the same ceremony, and also sometimes 
in other modes of tamahnous, a head-band of beaten cedar-bark, 
aot Us from an inch in dianieter, with one or more feathers in 
it, is placed on the head. Eagle feathers arc preferred for this 
purpose, but those of the hawk and of some other large birds 
are sometimes used. A somewhat similar band was made for 
me. which had the head and hill of a redheaded woodpecker in 
front, the wing-feathers of the same bird on the sides, and the 
tail behind. In various kinds of tamahnous these banc's are 
used. In the black tamahnous they are colored black, and the 
ends of the feathers are tipped with black, but in other kinds of 
tamahnous they remain the natural color of the bark. 

Drums.— These, with the Twanas, have a square or rectangu- 
lar head, the sides of which are from a foot to two feet or more 
in length. They are made of deer-skin, stretched over a wooden 
frame. Fiach drum has only one head, and on the reverse side 
two leather thongs or straps are crossed at right angles for a 
handle. By this they are held with one hand, while the drum- 
stick is held in the other. They are only from three to si.\ 
inches deep, and vary in tone, according to their size, as much 
as our snare and base drums. The Clallams use the same kind 
of drum, and also have another form, which is similar in all re- 
spects except that the head is round instead of rectangular. The 
heads, however, arc very seldom painted. 

Raltlii. — These arc of several different kinds. One variety is 
made of deer hoofs, strung and tied, often in quite large bunches. 
These arc held in the hand, and also fastened to the waist, while 
dancing. I do not know that they are ever used in the tamah- 
nous for the iick or in the black tamahnous. 1 have also seen 
the copper shells of rifle cartridges mixed with the hoofs. The 
Indians believe that a spirit or tamahnous is connected with 
these. One woman, who became a Christian, said she did not 
know what to do with hers. She wanted to get rid of them, but 
did not know how to do so without making the tamahnous angry, 
for while she gave up the old religion, she still believed that the 
tamahnous had power, only that they were all evil spirits, with 
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whom the less she had to do the better. She said that she had 
kept them in her trunk, but the tamahnous often kept her head 
in a whirl and gave her bad dreams. If she should give them 
to her friends, wlio still believed in them, she was afraid that it 
would be an injury to them; if she should throw them away, 
she was afraid the lam.ihnous would be angry and injure her; 
and so she was in a quand.iry. She wanted me to take them, 
thinking 1 could manage them, and I did so. 

The Clallams also use rattles made of the scallop shells, which 
are found in their waters, but I have never seen them used by 
the Indians of the upper sound, although they could easily ob- 
tain them of the Clallams. A hole is made near the hinge of 
each shell, and a number of tUem are strung on a stick about 
the size of a lead pencil, which is bent in a circular form, and 
serves as a handle. These are shaken edgewise, so that the 
edge cuts through the air; if they should be shaken sidewise 
they are liable to be broken, as they would strike with more 
force against each other. And if they are broken, the person 
holding them will die soon thereafter, according to their belief. 

The black tamahnous rattle is hollow, somewhat in the shape 
of a bird, from nine inches to a foot or more long; is painted 
black, and is used In the black tamahnous ceremonies. In making 
one. two pieces of wood are carved or hollowed out nearly the 
shape of the bird's body ; a head and neck are carved on one 
piece; a handle is made in the place of the tail; shot or small 
stones are placed inside, and they are fastened together with 
strings, which pass through holes in the sides, and with bark 
wrapped aronnd the handle. They are shaken in the hand with 
a circular movement. I have not seen one which was owned by 
a Twana, though formerly they had a few, but never had as many 
as the Clallams, according to their statement. Others of the 
same shape were also made, but painted with a different color. 
1 have one with two heads, painted green, and one which is not 
painted. These were not used in the black tamahnous and are 
not considered as sacred as the black ones. Others constructed 
on the same principle — that is, hollow and with stones inside, 
but of very different shape — are occasionally imported from the 
Haidas and Clyoquot Indians of British Columbia, who are ex- 
pert carvers. These are painted in various colors, and though 
not black are used in the black tamahnous ceremonies. One 
such which I have seen was mainly the shape of a bird, but 
had on its back the carving of a bear eating a man's hind. An- 
other was somewhat quadrilateral in shape, with a fan tail, and a 
handle on the side opposite the tail. It was painted on both 
sides quite elaborately, with the eyes and face of a thunder bird, 
and other figures. It has an orifice with teeth in it, which opens 
and shut;, so that the tail may be taken out at will. The Clallam 
name is il-skai, which means tail. 
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In a former number of this journal we have spoken of the 
Mound-builders and their works, and have called them the monu- 
ments of the Mississippi Valley. We are now to describe the Cliff- 
dwellers and their works, and shall call them the monuments of 
the Great Plateau. They are not monuments so much as they 
are structures, and yet the one may be included in the other, and 
so we call them monuments. Before we begin the description 
let us notice the contrast between the two classes of monuments. 
It seems very singular that races or peoples should have lived 
on the same continent, and within a few hundred miles of one 
another, who were so different in all respects, yet there were the 
Mound-builders and the ClifT-dwellcrs, with their works in the 
greatest contrast. Both people, to be sure, had the same wants, 
as they all needed subsistence, shelter and protection, and yet 
their manner of providing for these seem to have been very 
different, the differences being, perhaps, owing to the differences 
of situation. Here were the Mound-builders' works, in which 
the material is almost exclusively of earth, very few stones being 
found in their earth structures; while with the Cliff-dwellers 
stone is the material used exclusively; very few earth mounds 
are found in tlic whole region. Among the mounds wc find very 
few structures as such, the structures, such as they were, having 
been built of wood, which has perished and left only the earth- 
works and walls, the foundations which formerly supported the 
structures. In the cliffs the monuments are all structures, and 
structures without any artificial foundations, their only founda- 
tions being the hard rock which was on the summit of the 
mesas, or the fiat rock which was furnished by the ledges. Among 
the mounds the objects of greatest interest are always buried 
beneath the surface, the relics and bones having always been 
covered with earth, and even the religious offerings were placed 
upon altars or fire-beds and a heap of earth raised above them. 
Among the cliff-dwellings, the relics and objects of art are gen- 
erally found in the houses, and very rarely in the earth. There 
were chambers which were used for storage. In these are occa- 
sionally the remains of food and other useful articles, but the 
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burial places arc tew and destitute of especial interest. Chambers 
are sometimes found among the mounds. They are chambers 
in which the dead were deposited. Among the Cliff-dwellers 
and Pucbloa there arc also underground chambers, but they were 
chambers which were occupied by the living, the people having 
dwelt in them or having a^cd them for purposes of religious 
assembly. The situation of the two classes of structures is in 
contra.it. There arc, to be sure, a few of the earth-worJcs which 
were situated on the summits of the hills, protected by steep 
precipices, but the majority are in the valleys or on the hills 
which overlook the valleys, where they can be easily approached 
and always seen. The cliff-dwellings are, however, built into 
the steep and inaccessible cliffs, some of them hidden away with 
all the secrecy that was possible. Many of the pueblos were 
also placed upon the summits of the mesas, where they could be 
reached only with the greatest difficulty. Convenience seems to 
have been subordinate to protection. The houses are places of 
refuge and defense and were used as places of resort by people 
who were subject to great danger. Among the Mound-builders 
villages are common, but they are villages which furnished access 
to land and water, agriculture having apparently been pursued 
by them and canoe navigation also practiced. Among the 
Cliff-dwellers and Pueblos there are numerous villages, but they 
arc villages which were built for protection, forts never being 
found separate from the villages. There are, to be sure, a few 
isolated buildings or towers which might be called torts, but 
they are so small that they partake more of the nature of castles 
than of forts. 

The contrast is seen in the surroundings as well as in the 
monuments. The Mound-builders had their habitat in the valley 
of the Mississippi and Its tributaries, a region which is distin- 
guished for its fertility. It is a region which has a great variety 
of produce and of scenery, and was capable of supporting a 
dense jwpulation. The ClifT-d welters had their habitat on the 
great plateau, which is called the arid region of the continent, as 
it ia extremely barren and desolate. The scenerj' is grand, but 
is somewhat unfavorable for subsistence, the mountains being 
almost forbiddmgin their grandeur, and many of the deep valleys 
or canons being nearly as desolate as the mountains. Such arc 
the contrasts between the two classes. Let us then turn lo the 
Cliff-dwellers and their works. 

I. Let us first consider their habitat We have said it ts in the 
midst of a great plateau. This plateau constitutes a continent 
by itself, %n air continent. One definition of a continent is that 
it contain* two r^mges of mountains with a great valley between. 
Thiii cootmcnt has the Rocky Mountains upon one side. Sierra 
Nevadas upon the other, and the bed of the great lake, which 
h»»long since been extinct, calkd I^ke I^hontan. between thetn; 
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but it is a continent which has a limitless sea of air surrounding 
it, and is a great distance from any large body of water. It is 
called the arid region because the climate is very dry and the 
soil very barren, the rarity of the air producing more evapora- 
tion than the streams can counteract. In these respects the 
plateau differs greatly from the Mississippi Valley, or in fact 
from any other part of the continent. 

It is worthy of notice, however, that each grand division of 
the globe has an air continent simitar to this. But in none of 
them has there been a development of human life such as ap- 
peared here. It is said that Thibet was the original home of the 
human race, yet very few prehistoric works have been discovered 
in Thibet Central Africa contains peculiar peoples, but the 
works which are found in that region are comparatively modern. 
The great plain of Iran is supposed to have been the original home 
of the civilized races — from this isolated center the Aryan or 
Indo-European race migrated. Some have supposed that this 
plateau of the great west was the original home of the civilized 
races of America, though of this there is much uncertainty. 
The architecture of the region is certainly unique. There is 
nothing like it on the face of the earth. The structures which 
are found here are not only numerous, but there seems to have 
been a great similarity between them, and so we ascribe a unity 
te the people who built them. 

It certainly seems singular that a region like this should have 
been so thickly populated and be now filled with so interestinga 
class of ruins, though once so desolate. All authorities say that 
the ruins arc situated in places where there must have been ex- 
tensive springs and perhaps perennial streams of water; but the 
springs are now entirely dry, and the valleys present no streams 
except as mountain floods occasionally pass through the deep 
canons. The most interesting pari of this region, archxiolog- 
ically considered, is that which lies to the west of the great 
mountain divide, a region in which the streams all flow toward 
the Pacific Ocean. These streamshavebccomewell known from 
the presence of many ruins upon their banks, as well as from 
the strange scenery which is represented. 

There is a great contrast between the eastern and western part 
of the mountains. On the eastern slope are found those many 
peaks which havebecome celebrated for their grandeur of scenery 
— Pike's Peak, ?<tDuntain of the Holy Cross. Elk Mountains, 
Cathedra] Rocks, etc. On the western side we come to the 
wonderful regions of the so-called parks, basins, mesas, table 
bnds, deep canons, and great lake beds — a region which was 
both volcanic and sedementary in its geological system, its drain- 
age having passed through several changes before it reached the 
present condition. The deep canons are supposed to be the beds 
of streams which are as old as the hills, the first drainage having 
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antedated the carboniferous period, but a second drainage pass- 
ing on to the tertiary period. Here is found the valley of the 
Colorado River, a river which flows from the very summit of 
the Rocky Mountains, but which traverses three great Slates in 
its course toward the southwest, and finally flows into (he Gulf 
of California. Here also is the Great Salt Lake, a lake which re- 
ceives the drainage of three other States, but which has no out- 
let and is dependent upon evaporation for its present level. Here 
also is the series of great lakes — Pyramid Lake, Lake Tahoe — 
which have their outlet in the Humboldt River, and which form 
an interesting feature in the scenery of Nevada. The same 
region is drained to the north and west by the Snake River, a 
branch of the Columbia, and by the Yellowstone, one branch of 
which rises in the famous Yellowstone Park. The region of the 
Pueblos and Clifi-dwellers is altogether south of Yellowstone 
Park, but it extends from the mountains of Colorado on over 
New Mexico, Arizona, part of Utah, and ends on the borders of 
Mexico and California. This is a remarkable fact. The Col- 
orado River has a branch which enters it near its mouth — the 
Gila. On this river there are ruins which resemble the famous 
pueblos of the Animas and the San Juan in Northern Mexico. 
Not very far from this same river a race of ClifT-dwellcrs has 
recently been discovered which resembles thefamous Cliff-dwell- 
ers of the same rivers. Throughout Arizona there are ancient 
canals and ancient ruins which remind us of the irrigating con- 
trivances and ancient villages found on the Pecos and in other 
parts of New Mexico. Taken together, we should say that the 
discoveries, early and late, had fixed the habitat of this myste- 
rious people in a very singular and mysterious region. 

Whether this fact will lead us to connect the history of the 
people with the ancient race which left their relics in the aurif- 
erous gravels of Table Mountain, or with the more modern and 
more civilized Mexican race, remains to be seen. Still the 
proximity of the habitat to both localities may prove that here 
is a connecting link. The very ancient people of California were 
certainly more advanced than the modern savage Arapahoes, 
Navajoes, etc., which roam over the same region. Yet is un- 
known what the descent of the ancient people was. 

As to the extent of the population the united testimony proves 
that it was very great, Maj. Powell, who has long been familiar 
with it and has often traversed the region, expresses his surprise 
at seeing nothing for whole days but cliff* eveiywhcrc riddled 
with human habitations, which resembled the cells of a honey- 
comb more than anything else. Mr. W. H, Holmes, in speaking 
ol the Hovenweep (deserted valley), says : " There is not a living 
stream throughout this whole region. During the summer 
months the water occurs in but lew places ; tnc rainy sea-'mn is 
ia winter, the water being then found in the many basins scat- 
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tered over Ihe mesas. There is scarcely a square mile in the 
six thousand escamined that does not furnish evidence of being 
the previous habitation of a race totally distinct from the no- 
madic savages tvho hold it now, and in many ways superior to 
them. It seems strange that a country so dry and apparently 
barren could have supported even a moderate population. It is 
consequently argued that the climate has become less moist since 
the ancient population." He says, however, that "there are grass 
covered meadows and broad belts of alluvial bottom along the 
water courses, afTordinfj a considerable area of rich tillable land. 
The rainfall varies in different parts. In Colorado it is said to 
be less than a foot and a half. It has been conjectured that the 
destruction of the forests by the Cliff-dwellers themselves may 
account for the diminution of the rainfall and for the aridity of 
the region." The scenery here is grand, but nevertheless very 
desolate. Its resources are deeply hidden, the distances are 
great and the region difficult to traverse. Here, separate from 
all others, and lonely in the isolation, there grew up a peculiar 
population which reached a high grade of civilization. It is 
the home of the semi-civilized race, while the Mississippi Valley 
was the home of the uncivilized. 

The great plateau presents ai» interesting class of prehistoric 
structures, as interesting as any found on the face of the globe. 
The age of these structures is unknown The probability is 
that they were not all of the same age. That some cf them are 
modem no one will deny, hut that some of them were ancient 
we think is shown by the facts, One argument for their great 
antiquity is drawn from the change which has come over the 
climate. Otherwise there is a mystery about the sustenance of 
so numerous a population. Mr. Holmes says one may travel for 
miles in the parched bed ot a stream and not find a drop of 
water anywhere. In the greater part of the region there is so 
little moisture that the vegetation is very sparse, yet there is 
bountiful evidence that at one time it supported a numerous pop- 
ulation. Labyrinthine canons ramify the plateaux in every 
direction with an interminable series ol deep and desolate gorges 
and wide barren valleys. 

II. We turn to the description of the different classes of 
structures which were found in the great plateau. Here we draw 
from an article which has recently been published in T/te ForutM 
from the pen of Maj. J, W. Powell; "The greatest table land 
ol the arid region is the Colorado plateau, lying to the south of 
the most stupendous gorge known on the face of the globe, the 
Grand canon. The summit of this plateau is crowned with many 
extinct volcanoes, and black and angry looking cinder cones are 
scattered in groups or stand in lines throughout the region. The 
■eneral surface is from seven thousand to eight thousand feet 
; the level of the sea, and is covered with pine forests, but 
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nestling in the sombre woods sunny valleys ar^ found, and above 
the valleys rise the black cones of lava." 

1. Here we find one class of ruins. Sometimes the amphithea- 
tre of a dead volcano is the site of an ancient pueblo. In the 
ragged cliffs ugly irregular caves are found, and these have been 
walled with fragments of cinder, so that above the cliffs are clus- 
tered curious chambers made by fires long extinct. In these 
ruins no strange arts are found, nor do they bear evidence of 
great antiquity. We know that a tribe now livinp in Cataract 
canon claims to have formerly occupied one of the crater vil- 
lages. There ii a cone, but an hoar's ride from the foot of San 
Francisco mountain, which is composed of fine volcanic dust, 
scoria and large blocks of ejected matter. On this the ruins of 
a curious little pueblo were discovered. On the top there is a 
small plaza walled with cinder; about this plaza chambers have 
been built. Shafts were sunk from eight to ten feet in depth. 
two and a half feet to three and a half feet to cross section. The 
chambers are below the surface. The ground is undermined, 
and an irregular room from eight to ten feet in diameter, and five 
or six feet in heighth is found. Around this central room two 
or three smaller rooms are dug out of the ashy rock. About 
one hundred such under ground dwellings have been discovered, 
in various conditions of ruin. They have all been carefully ex- 
amined, and the stone knives, hammers, mortars, tools of bone 
and horn, fragments of baskets, pieces of coarse cloth, all prove 
that these people had arts quite like those of the Puebloes and 
Cliffdwellers. Their pottery was the same; tliey raised corn, 
ensnared rabbits, hunted antelopes, deer and elks in the forests 
and plains, and all show that they had the wel-lknown culture of 
the general region. 

2. West of Santa Fe, in New Mexico, and beyond the Rio 
Grande there is an irregular group of mountains and high plateaux 
known as the Tewan Mountains. Here in some ancient times a 
succession of volcanoes burst out. Sometimes they poured forth 
molten lava, but oftcner threw high into the air enormous quan- 
tities of cinder and ashes. The.*e lell and buried the sheets of 
lava, and were themselves covered with molten rock. The 
rivers that head on these mountains and run down into the Rio 
Grande, havecuf down through the alternating layers of hva and 
tufa many deep and winding picturesque canons, and here we 
have another class of dwellings. The tufa is sufficiently hard to 
stand in vertical cliffs, and yet so soft thai il can be worked with 
great ease by the use of stone tools. There are many miles of 
these tufa cliffs, and into them thousands of chambers have been 
hollowed. Such a chamber is entered by a narrow door-way 
three or four feet high. Within a chamber is found ten or twelve 
Icct square, four to six feet in height, and more less irregular in 
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whole forming a suite of apartments. A few feet further along 
on the face of the cliffs another such suite may be found, some- 
titoes two or more suites connected by interior passages. The 
chambers arc often irregularly situated, one above another, and 
the face of a cliff presents many such openings. Here and there 
are rude stairways hewn in the soft rock, by which the dwellings 
are reached with more or less difficulty. These arc the "cavate" 
dwellings of the Tewan mountains. Though at first supposed to 
be very ancient, research proves that many of them are quite 
modern, having been occupied since the Spanish settlement by 
a people owing sheep, goats, asses and horses. The more an- 
cient give evidence of having been occupied by people having 
arts identical with other pueblo tribes. 

3. Oo the long narrow plateaux that stand between the deep 
canons running down into the Rio Grande there are many pueb- 
loes in ruins, which were made of blocks of the same tufa, which 
is easily worked with stone tools. The blocks vary from ten 
to twelve inches in length, are usually eight inches in breadth, 
and from four to six inches in thickness. They were laid in clay 
mortar. Each communal dwelling or pueblo was a cluster of 
small irregular rooms covered with poles, brush and earth. Va- 
rious Tewan tribes claim these as their original homes. 

4. In the southwest portions of tijc United States, conditions 
of aridity prevailed, ''"he forests are few and found only on 
great altitudes, on mountains and plateaux where deep snow ap- 
pears, and frosts often blasts the vegetation in summer. Such 
forest-clad lands were not attractive homes, and the tribes lived 
in the plains and valleys below, white the highlands were the 
hunting grounds. The arid lands below were often naked of 
vegetation, but in the ledges and cliffs that stand athwart the 
lands and in the canon walls that enclose the streams were 
ever^'where quarries of loose rock, lying in blocks ready for the 
builder's hand. Hence, these people learned to build their 
dwellings of stone. They had large communal houses, even 
larger than the structures of wood made by the Mound-builders. 
Many of these stone puebloes are still occupied. 

5. There are ruins scattered over a region embracing a little 
of California and Nevada, and far southward. These ruins are 
thousands and tens of thousands in number. Many of these 
were built thousands of years ago, but they were built by the 
anc«stors of existing tribes, or their congeners, A careful study 
of these ruins for the last twenty years demonstrates that the 
pueblo culture began with rude structure of stone and brush, 
until at the time of the exploration of the country by the Span- 
iards, in 1 540. it had reached its highest phase. The Zuni has 
been built since and it is the largest and best village ever estab- 
lished within tile territory of the United States without the aid 
of ideas derived from civilized men. Not all the valleys of the 
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arid region are supplied with the loose stone, and so a few tnSi 
of the region learned to construct their homes of other materiat. 
They built them of grout adobe in this manner: For the con- 
struction of a wall they drove stakes into the ground in two par- 
allel lines, two or three feet apart. They then wove willows, or 
twigs, or boughs through the stakes of each line, so as to make 
a wicker work box, and between the sides of this box, or be- 
tween the walls, they place a stiff mixture of clay and gravel. In 
this way they built many houses, sometimes great assembly 
houses, similar in purpose to those used by the Mound-builders, 
The Casa Grande of Arizona is one of these. The people were 
agriculturists. They cultivated the soil by the aid of irrigalion. 
and constructed some interesting hydraulic works. The most 
important of these are found in the valley of the Gila. These 
remarks by Major Powell are veiy interesting. They are con- 
firmed by other explorers. We here give cuts which are taken 
from articles furnished by Mr. F. W, Gushing and olhers. 

III. We now turn to a description of the cliff-dwellings, some- 
times called cave-dwellings and sometimes cliff- dwellings. 

I. Let us consider the caves as such. It is noticeable 
that while there are habitations resembling the cave- dwellings 
scattered all over the continent, yet the cliff-dwellings them- 
selves are confined to one particular or, at most, to two definite 
localities, the majority of them being found in the valley of one 
particular stream or river, namely, the Colorado and its tribu- 
taries — the Rio Doloroso, the San Juan, the Rio Mancos, and 
the LaPiata. This is a region which is celebrated for its deep 
canons and its precipitous cliffs and its desolate scenery. It is 
just such a region as we could expect to find abounding with 
caves — the model home of the Cave-dwellers, There are cave- 
dwellings in America as there are in Europe, but these generally 
belong to the later part of the paleolithic age. cr to the earlier 
part of the neolithic age. There is, however, a great difference 
between them and the cliff-dwellings about which we arc speak- 
ing. In fact, all the difference ihat would exist between the 
earlier part of the stone age and the latcrpart. There isawhole 
age between the two. In Europe we have the caves which con- 
tain the bones of extinct animak — the mastodon, the cave bear 
and the rhinocerous. After them came the reindeer period, 
This was followed by the kitchen middens; after the kitchen 
middens came the barrows, after the barrows came the Lake- 
dwellers, and after the Lake-dwellers came the rude stone monu- 
ments. 

Originally the cave-dwellings belonped to a period which 
\ intedated the kitchen middens, and so would be classed with 
|lhe paleoliihic ape; but there are so many caves in this country 
nhich were manifesily neolithic that we must place them in 
age, but assign ihem to different periods in that age. 
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There are cave-dwellings in many parts of America, some 
being found as far north as Alaska, where ihey are associated 
wilh shell heaps; others in the Mississippi valley, where they 
are closely connecied wilh the mounds; others in the midst of 
the canons of Colorado and Arizona, where they are associated 
wilh struciures rescmblinf; the pueblos; oihers in the central 
regions on the coasts ol L<ike Miinaj^ua, in Nicaraf^ua, and slill 
others in the valley of the Amazon in South America. These 
Ust have, however, been classed with ihe palcohihic age, as it 
isclaimed that animal bones and other remains of the quater- 
nary period are found in them. The caves are also scattered 
over various pans of Europe, some of them being classed wilh 
the paleolithic and some with the neolithic age. In a general 
way we should say that caves were the abodes of man during 
Ihe lailer part of the paleolithic and the early part of the neo- 
lithic age, though it is evident that some of them were occupied 
through the whole prehistoric period and even iar down into 
the historic period. 

Caves arc not to be classed with monuments, yet as they have 
been associated with various kinds of monuments and have 
produced all kinds of relics, we have to give to them a broad 
space in the horizon, classing some of them wiii. the old stone 
age, others with the new stone age, and even placing some in 
the bronze and the iron age. It is worthy of notice that the 
division of the paleolithic age is based altogether on the con- 
tents of the caves and that the names are derived from the 
caves, the Chelleen, the Mousierien, the Solutrien, and the 
Madalenien caves all having yielded relics which have been 
divided in this way and which have given rise lolhesubdi- 
vbiofls of tiie paleolithic age. As to the place which we are 
lo assign the cave-dwellers of America in the order of succes- 
sion, this for the present is uncertain, as each author is influenced 
bv his own discoveries, and no general system has been adopted. 
We give here the names of a few of the archtenlnnists who 
have treated of the cave-dwellers: First, we would mention 
Mr. William H. Dall.* He has described '.he caves of Alaska ; 
he says thai there were here three periods, first, that of the 
so-called littoral people, a people which is to be classed with 
Ihe paleotiihic age; second, ihiit ol the cave-dwcllers, a people 
who were in the neolithic state, and, third, that ol the hut- 
makers, a people who might have left monuments. Next to 
him is Prol. r. W. Putnam, who has described the caves in 
Tennessee. These contained the tokens ol a neolithic charac- 
ter, though it is uncertain whether they preceded the mounds 
or were contemporaneous with them. 

•Wm. H. l)oU. "Remain" of Later Preh if ti 
AroblMlmcn. Alk>k> TfilTlUirT," Smith. I^oii 
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Dr. Earl Flim is another author who has written apoa 
the caves. He claims that there are caves in Nicaragua which 
were very ancient, how ancient he hardly undertakes to tell. 
Dr. Flint's discoveries have not been confirmed. It does not 
seem likely that inscriptions of the kind described by him 
could have been wrought by a people preceding the neolithic 
age, and iherelore we should be inclined to place this cave id 
that age. This leaves then only one single locality for the 
paleolithic cave-dweiler, namelvt ihal spoken ol by Prof. Lund 
as found in Brazil, a locality which M. Nadaillac has described at 
some length. 

We give cuts which will illustrate the point. In one figure 
we have a cave of the paleolithic age. It was discovered by Dn 
Goldfusse in Isio. It proved that man occupied caves when 
bears, hyenas and other ex tinct animals were common in Europe. 
The next cut shows a cave of the neolithic type. It is the 
cave in Alaska described by Mr. William H, Dall. 

2. Next lo these are the cliff-dwellinga of Arizona and Col- 
orado, The most of these are known lo be so much more 
advanced than ordinary caves as to be classed with the monu- 
ments of a higher grade. Mr. W. H. Holmes speaks of cavea 
in Colorado which, he thinks, were very ancient, so ancient, ia 
fact, that the rock which formed their openings has worn en- 
tirely away, leaving them now as mere shelters or nooks in the 
clifi'. The clifl-dwellers, of course, are to be placed wiih the 
neolithic age, and at an advanced pari of that age, probably ihe 
same part which was occupied by the Pueblos of the same 
region. 

These have been described by Mr. Holmes. The watch towei^^ 
above show that they were occupied by a people of an advanced 
class. See Plate III. He thinks that some of these caves wert; 
very ancient, as the mouths or openings have worn away s 
they were occupied, leaving the former habitations wilhoul 
walls lo protect them. 

This is an important point, and yet the presence of 'the estufas 
or towers above the cliffs give the impression that they were not 
so very ancient. It is possible that the people dwelt in these 
enclosures on the summit, using the tower both for an outloob 
and an estufa, but that in times of danger they fled from their 
houses and went down the clilTs into ihe caves, enduring expoS' 
ure for the time for the sake »f protection. This is an interest 
ing locality. It is situated on the San Juan River. The clifli 
here arc only thirty-five to forty feet in height. The ruins i 
three in number, one rectangular and two circular. Each one 01 
them is placed over a different group of cave-dwellings, close ti 
the edge of the mesa. About one hundred and fifty yards to t1i4 
southwest of this ruin are the remains of another similar stmo 
urc. It is built, however, mi a much gninder sc 
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are twenty-six inches thick, and indicate a diameter of about one 
hundred and forty feet. The Brst impression was that it was 
designed for a corral, and used for the protection of herds of 
f iJooicstic animals. This would prove that it wasa modern work 
and not an ancient one. Mr. Holmes 
says that they both belong to the com- 
munity of Cavc-dweliers and served as 
their fortresses, council chambers and 
places of worship. These would seem 
to be reasonable and natural inferences. 
Being on the border of a low mesa 
country that rises toward the north, 
strong outside walls were found nec- 
► essary to prevent incursions from that 
quarter, while the little community, by 
means of ladders, would pass from 
dwelling to temple and fortress with- 
out danger of molestation. See Plate 
IV. Mr. Holmes descnbcs another 
cave-dwelling situated on the Rio 
'Maacos canon. An outstanding promontory was honeycombed 
by this earlh-burrowing race. Window-pierced crags were visi- 
ble, which contained towers upon the very summits. Other 
openings were walled, leaving windows or doors into the side of 
the precipice, the apertures being scarcely large enough to allow 
a person of large stature to pass. He f^^^ 
says that one is led to suspect that ^* 
tiiesc nests were not the dwellings 
proper of these people, but occasional 
resorts for women and children. Tlic 
somewhat extensive ruins in the valley 
below were their ordinary dwelling 
places. He speaks of the round tow- 
ers, and says they are very numerous 
in the valley of the Mancos. He vis- 
ited and measured seven in fifteen 
miles along the course of this stream, 
'n dimensions, they range from ten to 
'xteen feet in diameter and two feet 
thickness. They are, in almost 
'try case, connected with other 
•uctures, mostly rectangular in form. 
this respect they resemble the 
liquare and circle which are found 

und-bui!ders' works in the F<a.i. 

Ohio valley. The Rio Mancos canon is 30 miles in length, and 
__^ s from 1,000 to 2,000 feet in depth. It seems to have been 
kmcnte resort of the clilT-building people. 
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industry may be found everywhere along the bottoms, on tlfl 
cliffs and on the high dry table lands above. He refers to waffl 
ing up the cave front, and gives several illustralions. A sketq 
of one on the Rio Mancos is given in the cut. Fig. 3. 
group occurred in the cliff", about thirty feet from the base. 

' - , three doorways opened ii 

as many small apartmenl 
but these were connect! 
with each other by vei 
small passage-ways, 
speaks also of a cozy li 
dwelling which was hiddt 
away in a weather- 
I cavity in a massive 

See Fig, 5. This was sit- 
I uated not far from a great; 
tower which he discovere 
on an isolated spot in tt 
midst of the valley and na 
the trail. A rude Uttlc fii 
place wa.s observed in coi 
nection with the chff-houi 
on the opposite side of \l 
canon. See Fig. 6. It 
the only example discoi 
\ ercd. There seem to be t 
e\p. s.-a{ff itoui.a. traces whatever of fid 

places, ovens, furnaces, or chimneys about any of the ruii 
except this. The walled-up caves on the Rio Mancos canon ma 
be compared to the cave-dwellings and towers on the Rio Si 
Juan. In this case the towers are below the cliff — in the valh 
instead of on the summit. We give two other specimens 
these cl iff"- houses. These were also found on the Rio Manco 
They have been described by Mr. W. 
H.Jackson. See Figs. 4. and 7. 

The round towers are worthy of no- 
tice. Some of these are isolated, but 
some of them arc connected with rect- 
angular buildings. We give two cuts 
to illustrate these. Fig, 9 gives a plan 
of the double tower near the mouth of the Mancos 
occurs about t-ight miles above the foot of the canon; it is ni 
feet in diameter on the inside and about sixteen feet high. Thi 
are three rectangular apartments attached. This cut illusti 
one method of defense and shows the usi^s which were made 
some of the towers. There were no windows or openings with' 
reach of the ground, but being built in connection with dwclliflj' 
? could be reached from within these, and lie secure fro 
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ity. The almost vertical clifir descends abruptly from the (roi 
wall, and the immense arched roof of solid stone projects foruard 
fifteen or twenty feet beyond 
the house. Running watef 
was found within a few yards 
of the groups of houses just 
described. There were evi' 
dences of fire, the walls anc 
ceilings of one of the i 
being blackened with smoke. 
The small rooms were use 
for storage, and a qnantity c 
beans was taken from one anc 
grains of corn from another. 

Another group of clifF- 
dwellings was situated about 
a mile farther up the canon 
It was exceedingly diflicult a 
access, being situated in the cliffs about seven hundred lee 
above the river. Fig. 14. It is a two-story building. Theom 
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remarkable feature of the house is the consummate skill w 
which the foundations are laid and cemented to the sloping a 
overhanging faces of the ledge. Mr. 
Holmes says that although the building 
seems complete, and had windows and ' 
doors conveniently and carefully ar- 
ranged, the plastering of the interior is ; 
almost untouched, and there is scarcely • 
any trace of the presence of man. The " 
plaster may have been applied onlj' : 
shortly before the final desertion. Mr. ^ 
Jackson says: Among all dwellers in ' 
mud-plastered houses it is the practice to 
freshen up their habiUtions by repeated 'V- "-/'«>r««*. 
applications of clay, moistened to the proper consistency, and 
spread with the hands. Ever}- such application makes a building 
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appear perfectly new, and many of 
tbe best sheltered cave-houses have 
this appcaranct;, as though they 
wer<^ but just vacated. Fig. i2gives 
the ground plan, and shows the po- 
sition of the bouse m relation to the 
floor of the niche. There arc four 
small rooms only; the front one (A) 
being lo feet long by 6 wide. Of 
die back rooms, one 159x10 feet, 
the other six feet by six, white the 
apartment with the curved wall is 
much smaller. The walls are about 
twelve feet high and reach within 
two or three feel of the overhang- 
ing roof They are built in the 
ordinary manner, of stone and 
adobe mortar, and, what is rather 
remarkable, are plastered both in- 
side and out. The plaster does not 
difllcr greatly Irom common mortar. 
It is lightly spread over the walls, 
probably with the hands, and in 
color imitates very closely the 
hues of the surrounding cliffs, a 
pleasing variety of red and yel- 
low grays. Whether this was in- 
tended to add to tht beauty of 
the dwelling or to its security by 
increasing its resemblance to the 
surrounding cliffs, I shall not at- 
attempt to determine." A sketch 
of one of the doorways is given m 
Fig, 13. The shape is rather unus- 
ual, as the doorways are, as a rule, 
narrower at the top, the same as 
they arc in Peru, though with not 
so marked an incline. There are 
two or three exterior doorways, 
one entering into each story of 
the front room. A sketch of the 
interior of this room is given. Fig. 
It. It was a small rectangular win- 
dow. 22x30 inches, in the front 
wall, faom which a fine view could 
be had of the deep valley below. 
The cxtradordinary situation of 
these houses is shown in Fig. 14. 
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Viewed from the heights above the effect is almost startling ; t 
can not but feel that no ordinary cumstanccs could have driven 
people to such places of resort. 

Another group of rock shelters is described by Mr. Jackson* 
They were situated on a ledge about two hundred feet long and 
six feet deep, but resemble cubby holes. At first they seemed 
as if they might be caches, but the evidence of fire showed that 
they had been quite constantly occupied. There was a row of 
these rock shelters, doors through the dividing walls affording a 
passage the whole length of the ledge. Another group of three 
small houses, each about fiifc feet wide and ten feet long, with 
doors through the end wails, was seen situated about sivty fert 
above the trail. Still another group was found on the Rio San 
Juan, consisting of an open plaza, with three rows of apartments 
surrounding it. This should not be called a cliff-dwelling; as 
properly considered, it would be a pueblo. 

Mr. Jackson has also described what he calls the great Echo 
Cave. It is situated twelve miles below the Montezuma. The 
bluff here is about two hundred feet in height ; the depth of the 
cave was one hundred feet. The houses occupy the eastern half 
of the cave. The first building was a small structure, sixteen 
fcet long, three to four feet wide. Next came an open space 
eleven feet long and nine feet deep, probably a work-shop. Four 
holes were drilled inlo the smooth rock floor, six feet apart, 
probably designed to hold the po?;ts for a loom, showing that 
the people were familiar with (he art of weaving. There were 
also grooves worn into the rock where the people had polished 
their stone implements. The main building conies next, forty- 
ciilhl feet lo'Jg' twelve feet high, ten feet wide, divided into three 
rwms. wi'** lower and upper story, each .story being five feet 
k,«h There were poles for the beams in the walls, and window 
^te apertures between the rooms, affording communication to 
1. (Qotn of the second story. There was one window, twelve 
^[hM JQuafc, looking out toward the open country. Holes in 
^K woer rooms, which may have been used for peep-holes and 
^!5^jrtOws through. Beyond these 'ooms the wall con- 
\ut hupdred and thirty feet farther. Here the space was 
-JiatO rooms of unequal length, as follows: l2'/i.g'/i, 8, 
10^ j^ 7, 7, 8, 31. dwindling in width from g^ to 4 feet. 
• was found in the central room, which was undoubtedly 
tit the house. On the inner walls of some of the 
, impressions of hands, with the delicate lines on the 
t taffers visible. They were probably the hands of 
. ^^itj^„, its they w«re quite small. The cave was 
- - r.'- 'hi- great dome of solid rock overhead 
, word uttered, with marvelous dis- 
. i>f the place, Mr. Jackson says, indi- 
in ijocid circumstances. Looking 
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I (rom one of their houses, with a steep descent of one hun(lrcd 
I fc«t tiolow them, the broad, fertile valley of the Rio San-7tiV>> 
' covered with waving fields of maize and scattered grove«"_pf 
majestic cottonwoods. These people must have felt a sense ot ..■ 
Mcurity, which even the incursions of their barbarian foes coulij* 
hardly have disturbed. '.■■ 

In the Canon de Chelley there arc several great circular caves ' 
ia which arc the ruins of clifT-houses, though much dilapidated. 
One of these contains a cave town. Sec the Date. It occursin 
a great bend of a circling line of blufls. and is perched upon a 
recessed bench about seventy-five feet above the valley. The 
cave sweeps back about eighty feet under the bluff. The total 
length of the town i.s five hundred and forty-five feet, and the 
width only about forty feet. It has about seventy-five rooms on 
k lhe ground plan. Midway in the town is a circular room of 
I solidly built masonry, that was probably intended as an estufa 
' ur council hall. Starting from this room is a narrow passage 
1 which runs parallel to the edge of the cliff", but back of the 
houses, to the two-story group at the end. Further access is 
prevented by the roofs of the first story, which serve as a plat- 
form to the rooms back of it. All lhe rooms are one story 
except this group, which was probably the residence of the 
chief. The rooms just back of it are store rooms, where the 
family or community kept their squashes and corn, and which 
may have been distributed by the chief. At the place marked 
B arc the remains of a small cistern or spring. The whole front 
of this town is without an aperture, save a few small windows. 
and is perfectly inaccessible. Admittance was probably gained 
Irom near the circular building In the center by ladders. But 
this estufa seems to guard the entrance. Going to the right 
from this estufa we reach a ledge on which other buildings are 
placed, the general arrangement being similar to those of the 
pueblos, clusters about central courts that served, in all proba- 
bility, as corrals for the domestic animals, as a solidly placed 
bed of old manure was found. Some of the rooms are quite 
large, from fifteen to twenty feet in length. All the doorways 
and windows opened within to the courts or corrals. They are 
all of one story. The very small rooms were used for storage, 
though some of them may have been fire-places for baking 
poltcry. The bluff here was easy to ascend, the corrals having 
been situated in this place, but the village in a more secure posi- 
tion to the left of the estufa. 

Two miles from this cave town, down the canon, was the house 
thown in the Plate. It is reached from the valley by a series of 
iteps cut into the rock. The house, twenty feet in height, cob- 
ftjsts of two stories built against the sloping back of the bluff. 
The lower story is ten by eighteen foct, divided into two rooms; 
the upper floor seems to have been nil in one room At the 
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foot,ctt[ flie bluff there is a deep natural reservoir of water that 

seeftCf-Jbo retain a perpetual supply. The largest and mo^t im- 

pOrtftAt cliff-dwelling is one above the Canon Bonito. It occupied 

• ^ a forge circular cave, divided into twelve or fifteen rooms, with 

'Sfcjarge corral or court, and an elevated bench on one side, with 

/*••. a'low wall running around one side. This had been occupied by 

• the Navajoes for corralling their sheep. 

Fifteen miles up Epsom Creek there were dwellings of the 
cave kind, mere cubby holes. In one instance a bluff several 
hundred feet in height contains half a dozen small houses, sand- 
wiched in its various strata, the highest one hundred and fifty 
feet above the valley. Each consisted of but one room. One 
of them is a perfect specimen of adobe plastered masonry. These 
cubby holes are so smoke blackened as to convince us they were 
long occupied, but not during any recent period. 

Upon the opposite side of Epsom Creek we found some 
cave houses in a most singular, out-of-the-way place — in the 
very last place in the world where we would expect to find them. 
Scaling the bluff, at the very imminent risks of our necks, we 
came suddenly upon a broad open cave near the top, containing 
the usual style of stone built and mud plastered houses, divided 
into four or five apartments of just the size and number that 
would be required for an ordinary family of eight or ten persons. 
On top of the bluff we found the remains of a very old circular 
tower, forty feet in diameter, the stones all crumbled and moss 
covered. A few miles further up the Epsom valley we came 
upon an important group that was evidently the center of the 
surrounding country, a place of worship or general shire town. 
It consisted of a main rectangular mass, sixty by one hundred 
feet square, built on an elevation. Just below it was a round 
tower, twenty-five feet in diameter. On the opposite bank were 
two small round towers, each of them fifteen feet in diameter, 
and two oblong structures, twelve by fifteen feet in diameter. 

Mr. W. H. Jackson has described another. See Plate V. He 
says: "Just as the sun was sinking behind the western walls of 
the canon one of the party descried far up on the cliff what 
appeared to be a house with a square wall, but so far up that 
only the sharpest eyes could define anything satisfactorily. The 
discovery of this one so far above anything heretofore seen in- 
spired us immediately with the ambition to scale the height and 
explore. The first five hundred feet of ascent were over a long 
steep slope overgrown with cedar. Then came alternate perpen- 
diculars and slopes. Immediately before the house was a nearly 
perpendicular ascent of one hundred feet, which we were only 
able to surmount by. finding cracks and crevices into which 
fingers and toes could be inserted. Another short steep slope» 
and we were under the ledge upon which was our house. The 
house itself, perched up in a little crevice like a swallow's nest^ 
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consisted of two stories, with n total height of about twelve 
(ccI, and leaving a space of three feet between the top of the 
house and the overhanging rock. The house stood upon a nar- 
row ledge, the depth of the ledge being about ten feet; the 
vertical space between the ledge and ovcrhangiag rock, fifteen 
feel. There was a sort of esplanade on the ledge near the house 
— three abutments built out flush with the walls of the house 
upon the steep incline of the slope, on which probably a platform 
and balustrade had fornierly been built. The outside walls had 
to be built on an incline of about forty-five degrees. This was 
situated in the Rio Mancos or Mancos Canon. The ground plan 
showed three rooms, the front room six feet by nine, those back 
of it five feet by seven. In t!ie lower front room a door opened 
out upon the esplanade, twenty by thirty inches in size. In the 
upper story a window commands an extended view down the 
canon. Near this window is an opening into a large r 
or cistern, the walls of which 
come nearly to the top of the 
window. From the window, 
and extending down to the 
bottom of the reservoir, are"a 
series of cedar pegs about a 
loot apart, enabling the occu- 
pants to easily reach the bot- 
tom. The entire construction 
of this human eyrie displays 
wonderful perseverance, inge- 
nuityandsometaste. Theper- 
peodicularswere well regarded 
and the angles carefully squared 
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About the comers 



and the 
windows there was an overlapping of the joints, so that it always 
held firmly together. The mortar is compact and hard, a grayish 
white, resembling lime. Most peculiar, however, is the dressing 
of the walls of the front rooms, both being plastered with a thin 
layer of adobe cement, colored a deep maroon red with a dingy 
white band, eight inches in breadth, running around floor, sides 
and celling. The floor had been evened up with a cement resem- 
bling that in the walls. Kuins of half a dozen lesser houses 
were found near by, but all quite dilapidated. One litte house, 
about fifty rods below the one described above, at the extremity 
of the ledge, was especially unique in the daring of its site — 
filling the mind with amazement at the temerity of the builders 
and the extremity to which they must have been pushed. 

Two or three miles further and the canon changes its features. 
The me.sa comes forward and towers over the valley with a 
thousand feet of altitude. The bottom lards widen out to a half 
or three quarters of a mile in breadth. While jogging along under 
tbisblufl*, fully i,OOofeet high, admiring its bold outlines and vivid 
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coloring, one of our party, sharper-eyed than the rest, 'descried 
away up near the top perfect little houses, sandwiched in among 
the crevices of the liorizonal strata of the rock. Approach 
to this house was accomplished only by crawling along the 
ledge, twenty inches in width, not tall enough for more than 3 
creeping position, where the least mistake would precipitate one 
down the whole of the dizzy height. The ledge ended with the 
house, which was built out flush with its outer edge. The struc- 
ture resembles in general features the cliff- houses already spoken 
of. The masonry is Rrm and solid, width about five feet, side 
wall in a semi-circular sweep fifteen feet long, seven high, To 
the casual observer it would not be noticed once in fifty times, 
so similar to the rocks between which it is plastered". The 
position of this house, as well as of that in Fig. 12, can be seen 
in the plate in the dark heavy lines near the summit, just above 
the most precipitous portion of the bluff, at a height of 600 to 
Soo feet above the level of the canon. We have seen from Mr. 
Jackson's descriptions that most of the cliff-houses arc built after 
a general plan, the same as ihc pueblos. The houses are not 
always two-storied, nor are they terraced as the pueblos arc, and 
yet there is an approximation to this in many places. 

This impression has been increased by the discovery which 
was made within the last year by Mr. F. H. Chapin. in Cliff 
canon, a tributary of the Mancos. Here is a magnificent ruin, 
42s feet long. The structure is placed under an arched 
cliff, the platform running back under the cliff to a depth of So 
feet. The ruin is inaccessible from above, except by hand holes 
which arc cut in the face of the cliff. Viewed from the opposite 
side of the canon, this fortress is a most imposing sight. The 
builders coutd not have selected a wilder or more secluded spot. 
Fear of attack from fierce enemies must have been the cause of 
their constructing a building at such a place. The interest is 
heightened when the explorer examines it from near at hand. 
At first sight it strikes one as the ruins of a great palace erected 
by some powerful chieftan, and it is only when closely examined 
that one arrives at the conclusion that it was the home of a 
comgiunistic people. The difTerent apartments consist of rooms 
varying from Sxic to 12x13, generally disconnected. In many 
cases the inhabitants entered their close quarters by a narrow 
hole in the roof, and the main entrances were by doors only five 
feet high. The distance from the base of the structure to the 
top of the walls is fifty feet. At one place where the masonry 
juts against the stone roof of the cave, the height is eighty f«t 
from base to summit. The masonr>- is of a higher grade than 
that shown in the ruins of towers and dwellings in the valley. 
The " coarscs" break joints and the whole structure appears as 
if built to last for ages. All the stone* were laid in morlar.and 
much of tne interior plastere<l. 
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MOUNDS IN FLORIDA. 
Edilor Ameruan Antiquaritin : 

Yours of ihe Jili is at hand, and I take pitasiiie in respond- 
ing to your inquiry as to effigies and eflipy mounds in Florida 
so tar MS 1 ciin. I know the "turtle mound" well, and it resem- 
bles a turtle about as much as Shark River resembles a shark 
or Alligator Creek an allij^ator. The name, I faocvj was given 
it because the bones of turtle were found among the debris as 
fMirt of the aboriginal food, ns 1 found them there, and in most 
other coast shell mounds. I have seen all (he coast shell mounds 
of any note from the mouth o( the St. John's on this coast to 
Tampa Bay on the west coasi, but never have seen one that 
was indicative of the builder's desire to represent any particular 
shape, except such as the nature ot the lociility and the neces- 
sily of the savage seemed to require. The onlv purpose beyond 
ibis which I have noticed in these shell mounds, extraneous to 
ihe above mentioned, is their subsequent adoption as "lookouts" 
or mounds of observation. Turtle mound peculiarly illustrates 
this use, for while almost universally shell mounds are only so 
high as to save the necessity of climbing up a height by enlarg- 
ing itf length and breadth, in this instance the shells have been 
irtifictally heaped up into two adjacent pinnacles of thirty feet 
and convenient access made up the side of one to the inlervcn- 
iog depression, about eight feet below their summits. It can be 
called a double-beaded or twin mound, but there is no resem- 
blance to a turtle or any other animal. 

While upon this branch of the subject, I uould say that this 
Hine aditptaiion to a different purpose from the mere disposal 
of Ihe remains of their shell feasts is shown in Horr's Island, on 
Ihe southwest coast of Florida ; some eight miles north of Cape 
Roman (sometimes called in the old maps Punta Larga). Here 
ibe layer of shells is scaliered over n sand ridge some thirty 
leel in height and half a mile in length. It is an ancient spa 
beach — liRe many others in South Florida — lormed by the cur- 
rents while that part o( the peninsula was submerged. About 
llie center of this ridge the shells are heaped up in a steep cone 
about twelve feel in height, evidentlv a« a lookout and no doubt 
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for warning fires when an enemy approached. The view is a 
vast one ovtra perfect archipelago ot iclandftand water coursch. 
Some thirty miies north of this, <ind about eight miles south ol 
Punta Rosa, is what 13 called Mnund Key, in Eslero Bay (called 
Oyster Bny on modern mapn). This key is one shell mound ol 
undulating surface; perhaps a third of a mile in diameter. It 
is remarkable for the (act that a water channel has been left 
directly through the center. Ol course this is now choked with 
mud, but the mound is brou^^ht up to it on either side as steeply 
as the nature ol the shells will permit. On one ol Ihese banks 
the shells have been heaped into a pinnacle about fifteen feet 
higher ihan the usual level, a total height of about forty-five 
feet, for observation or warning purposes, and the coast sur\'ey 
have a beacon upon it. There probably are other instances of 
the same kind along that coast, and we can well understand 
how, when Hernando de Soto, in 1540, approached it he saw 
the smoke and tires on eminences along the coast, and found 
the natives had gone mland. 

As to the eurih mounds, I have dug over fifty on the 
same range of coast and inspected some twenty others, but so 
far as my experience goes I have never yet seen one which 
could be called an effigy mound. Perhaps some may to an imag- 
inative e.tplorer have conveyed such an idea, but every one 1 
have seen had some special reasou for its construction, which 
could be otherwise explained on common sense principles. 01 
course I can not give any testimony as to mounds in the interior 
of the peninsula or north of the range I have named, only a lew 
of which, ol simple conical form, have come under my notice- 

01 relics, representing peculiar forms or effigies, 1 have seen 
none. I was told by a resident of Indian River of a remarkable 
find of representations of animals (birds and beasts) tn stone 
which had been found cached in a well-known mound at the 
mouth of Turkey Creek (about six miles south of Merritt*B 
Island), but I was subsequently shown at Enterprise half a 
dozen of these objects in private hands, which had been bought 
Irom the finder oi^ the hoard, and I presume to have been the 
objects tneniioned, and they were plummets or sinkers of fan- 
tastic and peculiar forms, but certainly not designed to represent 
animals ol any kind, though extremely interesting to a collector. 
One learns to doubt the tales ot this kind, which magnify by 
transmission through many credulous channels. I have seen 
the collections from the West Indies which you mention, and it 
has struck me as strange that forms and figures of that sort 
should not have passed the boundary of those islands and 
crossed the very narrow strip of sea which intervenes between 
Florida and the Baham.is or Cuba. Why this should have been 
so impassable a harrier in very curious; but you may recol'ect 
my anicle on "The Earth and Shell Mounds of Florida," which 
appeared in Thr Antiquarian for March, iit85. In ihia I 
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TenitJred lo assert ihat all Uie cells I have found in Florida 
mounds came from adjacent counirics lo the north and nol from 
the Carihii, for the simple reasnn that ihe most abundant ufmv 
fiads were in the county ol St. ]ohns (this county), and (hat they 
entirely ceased acvcuty-live miles south of this city, and were 
never found in the numerons mounds I explored from that point 
lo Cape Florida, Had any come Irom the West Indies, where 
utijbrms are identical as well as the materia/, the mounds of 
South Florida, so contiguouji to ihe Indies, would have con- 
tained them. 7^hd coincidence in the form of the celt is loo 
universal over the whole world to be of any force as an argu- 
ment for their possibly beinj; of Carib manufacture. Nor have 
1 ever lound m Florida the fossil shell celts or scrapers so pecu- 
liar to the Indies. I have celts or scrapers of shell Irom the 
coast ol Floridii, but ihn-y are of oyster shell, of remarkable 
weiffht and ihicknes^i, but quite distinct in form, as well as the 
kind of shell, from those of the Indies. I cannot resist the no- 
tion that the natives of the Indies had no intercourse whatever 
with this peninsula. If they possessed any knowledge of it the 
information would have promptly stimulated Spanish adventure, 
boi il was more than a decade of years alter the occupation of 
Cuba before Florida was discovered. It is true, however, that 
lh« report of the Fountain of Youth, meaning possibly someol 
the copious springs of this country, came to the ears of Ponce 
dc Leon from Indian sources, and there is a faint tradiiion that 
an earlier period Indians went from Cuba to seek that spring, 
bat it must have been a very fitful intercourse, accidental in its 
way and not a matter of established custom; besides so faint 
was the character of Ponce's information that he believed when 
he struck the Bimini Islands, on tbe western boundary, that he 
had found the hoped-for waters. 

So far as my personal knowledge goes, I think I have answered 
jour questions as regards Florida. You ask if "we have in 
Florida the track of the elligy-builders of the West Indies." 
I hardly think myself competent lo answer this question; 
yet so tar as I have an opinion I should say that, like the 
universality of the forms of the cell, it is quite as likely lo 
be accidental. I have no books to refer to in this place andean 
not refresh my memory, but woutd ask whether these effigies 
are not restricted to one or two of the islands? Do ihcv pre- 
vail throughout the entire region ol the Currlbean Sea and the 
Spanish m:iin? If they do, the land of nearest contact would 
most likely be the source, and that must he the coast of South 
America. Certainly ihere is yet no evidence that the fnlrarc 
lothe present United States was through the peninsula of Floiidn. 
A. K. Doimt.Atuj, 

St. Augustine, February lo. iSqo. 
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FINDS IN NICARAGUA. 
Editor American Antiquarian: 

Neolithic and paleolithic fossils, ancient superstiiionK, cusloms 
and iveird mythrlogical storit:s have been discovered and brought 
10 light in sufHcienI numbers during the past two years in 
Nicaraj^ua, white making a hurried examination of geology, 
mineralogy and botany in that country, to assure me of the 
existence of numerous specimens of archxological interest, 
which have rested for geological eras, awaiting resurrection by 
investigating scientists. Rt^lerence and description a\ a lew ol 
these discoveries may direct the attention of antiquarians, eth- 
nologists, and lovers of ancient legendary lore also, to this field 
for evidence assuring and confirming their deductions from pre- 
vious discoveries elsewhere, and possibly leiid to new facts that 
may light thoughtful scientists into profounderdepihsof knowl* 
edge. 

There is no doubt that during the past few years evidences 
of the great antiquity of man on this continent have accutnmu- 
lated largely in number and importance, and these series of 
lacts are increasing the impressions they bear of antiquity on 
even those who, like your correspondent, require a great niasB 
of co-retating facts, sufiiciEfnt almost to eniomb them, before 
recognizing the force of these revelations but recently obtained 
from mountains, caverns, forests and oceans by patient, scieniific 
workers. Among Nicaragua's exhib't in the exposition this 
year in Paris were several archaeological specimens relerrioglo 
man, and also possessing much interest when geologically con- 
sidered, and about which linger mysterious declarations and 
superstitions. The specimens are now in, or will soon be trans- 
ferred to, our national museum, the Smithsonian, Washiopon 
City. 

The following short description and references are compiled 
from a lew of the many notes made, at time of discovery, during 
past two years, whilf eXHmining natural history in the very 
sparsely inhabited half ol the country for the government ol 
Nicaragua: 

PRTRIFIBD BONES OF ANIMALS AND REPTn.RS. 

These, representing the champlain time, the tertiary era, and 
possibly the pliocene and miocene times of the mesozoic era, 
were discovered in large qu nniities in the valley of Scbaco, near 
the Rio Viejo. mixed regardless of anaiomic.il connection, class, 
order, genus, family or species, and held in a cemented stratum 
ol sand or trachyte, and covered lor thirty or forty feet with 
SMdmixcd with glacial drift and moraines, evidently washed or 
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fioBted there, but whether by floods from mtlling qUckts or by 
floods preceding the {jiacial period wil! require more careiul and 
extended invesiigaiion. The water in Rio Viejo flows south- 
westward Irom where these petrified bones are deposited inio 
Lake Mdnaeua, thence ihrough it and the large Lake Nica- 
ragua and Rio San Tuan into the C;irribean Sen; but in the 
glaaal and chainplain times the waiers irom gtacia flowed in 
the general direction ol the present Rio Viejo until near the 
present Lake Managua, then westward, as the drift indicates. 
into the ocean, now the Pacific Ocean, then exlendinj( further 
eastward towards the interior ol the country. A description 
of these petrified bones and their measurements would be far 
loo lengthy for an article intended, like this one, to be opiscular, 
but there has been reco;jnized those of inguanodons, megathe- 
riums, mastodons, elephas, primagenius, dinoiheriums, mar- 
supials, protopithicus, thylocotherium and the like, but larger 
than macaeque and hylob;ite!<, etc., etc. Many ol the bones are 
broken longitudinally, others obliquely. The fractured parts 
ol all, though pelrilied, present sharp edges and angles. The 
Indians possess no knowledge and lell no tales about this large 
library ol ancient natural history. 

HATCHETS, SPBAR>HRADS, ARROW-HBADS, ETC., 

are frequently found in a bed ol limestone and argillaceous gran- 
ite, superimposed in thin strata of clay, and on the clay is a 
bed five to fifty feet thick, composed of quarcz, taico slates, 
doritesUtesandday slates, gravels very rich with gold. These 

Sid placers are about one hundred and ten miles west from the 
rribean Sea or the headwaters of the Princepolka River. 
The Indians have no knowledge of the e-xisience ot either the 
rold or the flint implements. The hatchets are rough paleo- 
Htbic flint ores. Some axes are smooth stones— neolithic; other 
re flint, rough like kitchen middens. The arrow-heads 
It — early neolithic; some are smoother, like laterneolithic. 
lo this locality are a small remnant of Sumee Indians, poor, 
ipiorant, humble, but active workers collecting the juice or 
elastic gum from the "Huile" trees {Sif>/iotiis elaslica). They 
have very strong superstitious regard for the brocha pods — 
Icrebralula— which thev siring (like beads) and wear attached 
to some pari of their clothing and suspend over the bird-nesl- 
likc cr.idlcs in which their babies are rocked. They also dye 
them and weave tliem into bells, by the simplest process of 
weaving possible, the fibres ot~ plants and trees. The work is 
vtry tedious, but good, and the colors are usually attractively 
blended. 

These two different deposits came from different directions. 
The lime rock fragmcnls, shales and implc ment* rame Irt m the 
we>it, but the quanz slate and pold came from the west of 
■ered ai dilTerenl times or stages. 
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CltANIA AN1> BONKS OF ANCIENT MAN. 

These were found in a cave formed in a mounlain of gniess 
by the expandinfj; of the SchUlus*; linen, and about 310 (eel per- 
pendicular below Ihe top of Mount Lagumla, 640 leet above 
its base, in a narrow, U-shaped valley on its northeastern side. 
This valley is about five miles loop and only about i2CX>to 1500 
yards wide from the top ol one to ihat ol the other 0I ihfsc 
two parallel exiensions ol the mounlain. The valley and moun- 
tain lorm a part ol this high totumbia on the Pacific edpe of 
the dividing ridge between the Pacific Ocean and Carribean 
Sea; hut the waters flow from this valley northward into the 
Rio Viejo, thence eastward through the long, large Lake 
Managua and larger Lake Nicaragua and Rio San Tuan, into 
the Carrihean Sea. There is only one way of access to the 
cave — and this is steep, difKcull and dangerous — from the top 
ol llie mountain down a fissure in the gniess, at some places 
vertical, at others inclined at angles varying from ten to thirty 
degrees. Ropes, vines and small bushes were necessary assist- 
ants in descending and ascending to and from a narrow path, 
twenty-two to thirty inches wide, and exiendinfr along the side 
of the mountain about 100 vards. On one side of this narrow 
path the wall of gniess rock rises 310 leet vertical, or in other 
places inclined over the pathway. On the other side the rocks 
are 6\o leet, nearly perpendicular, down to small boulder-filicd 
creeks in the narrow valley. The mouih ol the cave is on a 
plane with the path, and extends westward to a distance not 
known into the cave. Near the mouth, and at least sevenly'fivc 
feet inside, the cave has a width ot about lourtcen feet and a 
height ot (our feet. The floor of rock is covered for a 
inches with a fine dry sand The entrance is obscured and 
almost hid from view by the continuation outward, in a semi- 
circular form, of the rocks forming one side ot the cave. 

Why men sought so inaccessible a place and remained there 
until death, and when they lived and died there, are as inex- 
plicable and mysterious as are many of the mythological rela- 
tions made about them by Indians ol the present day, none ot 
whom knew until recently of the existence ot the cave. Strange 
and mysterious tales are told by old Indians among the 
small remnants ol both the Tokwas and Cookas tribes, living 
many leagues apart, about an apparition or etherealized body, 
defined in grand outlines, like some Indian chief and his com* 
panions, who, they declare, lived an inexpressable or very 
difBcult to tell long lime ago, that are often seen moving in 
majestic style along the granite top ot the U-shaped valley now 
called Lafjunita. Each relator has some specially on whtcli he 
elaborates more fully than other relators, .-ind he keeps close to 
his text each time he can be induced to talk about lhe>e nppari- 
lioDS, and all ot them a^reu in their general description ol tfaese 
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nytholoKtcal bodies, espetialiy as to ihe elhereiilrzed form o( i 
grand Indian who, iht-y detlare, is hIwhjs seen amonn the 
oihvrK, and whoonct^ lived incainale and was a mighty, wonder- 
working chief at a lime — long ago — when all men were (■''•^ai 
and airong, inlellccluailv and physicaily. They alJ declare that 
this mifjhty one was a ting, prophel and warrior, and that he 
Irequenily comes up from some hidden recess in Mount Legun- 
iU and first looks westward, viewing in ihe horizon the Pacific 
Ocean; then moving with majestic steps to the eastern extension 
ol ihc mountain, he careluily scans the Atlantic Ocean,* and by 
varying motions of his head, arms, legs and body, which only 
some of the old Indians can interpret, tells of wonderful deeds 
performed for ages, on land and lake and ocean, by himsell and 
his numerous warriors and statesmen companions; and that in 
those days all the mountams and valleys during all the Y*:ar were 
luxuriant with ever-green, ever-flowering and ever-fruiting 
pUnis and trees; that in those days the waters issuing irom 
nundreds ol mounlain apring^f made music as delighllul as (he 
congs of Ihe birds, ^ as it danced down over rapids and cascades 
and flowed through or near the Indian towns; that in those 
days ail the Indian womenj were swift, gracelul and beauiilul, 
and all the Indian men were active, strong and brave; and much 
more is told about the Indian chief and his wonder-performing, 
intelligent companions. 

The facts, from personal examinations of the mountain cave 
and bones, are: The skull is an Indian type, diflering from any 
of (he present tribes in Central America or Mexico or South 
America, and diflers in form, and possibly is of greater antiquity 
than Aztecs or Toliecs. It is the skull of a man ol much intel- 
ligence and has a long parietal axis. The other bones indicate 
a man five feet eight inches high, strong and active. The 
cranium§ and other bones were found in the cave in the mountain 
Leguniia, as hereinbefore described, in the district ol Melopa, 
department of Maiagalpa, Nicaragua. Seven Indian iren re- 
liaing in that neighborhood accompanied me by orders they 
did not dare to disobey, yet none of them knew of the existence 
of the cave and bones, nor of the fissure in the rock, down which 
we descended to the narrow pathway and on to the entrance to 
the cave. When the cave and bones were discovered, the 
[ndian^ present declared that they believed the most perlectly 
preserved cranium and bones were those of the mysterious an- 

•on m clMf da; the pKi^inocHQ bf neeii, hr Ihe ■ulnlaur* i>f n iriHid leoi from lb» 
tranll* »aJii(if ItiU mniinlaln: but 1 doubl — allhoiiiih I otn Inld tiy InlelllgealBnil 
I»»pnji«l4i« imTcon* (hut It Isatacl— ihepoMlblllty of bteing Hie Cfcribim sen trom 
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cient chieftain, ot whom ihe old Indian men relate bo inanv 
stories, and ihcy relused to assiai in the removal ol bones, but 
after a lew minutes they were induced to assist by the declara- 
tion that the Governmenl of Nicaragua had, in its toviog regard 
for the Indians and science, determined to remove these revered 
relics to a suitable place, where they could rest in a beautiful 
mausoleum, surrounded by (he grandees of many eras. In (he 
fine dry sand on the floor of the cave, we found, with ihe bones, 
a few pieces containing the beak-like process of the dorsal 
valve of the brachapods — terebrutula, possibly. These were 
used aa ornaments. 

The foregoing are only a few of the many stories and super- 
stitions among the Indiana in the republic of Nicaragua. 

J. Crawforu. 
Managua, Nicaragua, December i8, 1889. 



Editorial. 



THE ISLAND OF MACINAW AND NATIVE MYTHS. 

The native mythology of North America is exceedingly in- 
teresting. It is wild and strange, as would be expected from 9 
population such as existed here. There is, however, a vast 
amount of poetry about it, and beneath the poetry much that is 
instructive. We may learn from it the native superstitions and 
religious customs, and may possibly be able to trace through it 
the history of the aboriginal races. The maia question in ref- 
erence to these myths is whether we can separate that which is 
purely native from that which is of modern invention ; and when 
we have so separated them, whether we can trace the myth 
back to some other continent or make them purely autochtho- 
nous. We think this can be done, if there is care exercised in 
studying the myths, and ascertaining the peculiarities of the 
native mind. It is possible to make the mythology of this 
country as classic as the m>'thology of Greece. Rome, Scandi- 
navia and other countries, but wc must be sure that it is native 
and that it came from prehistoric sources, and that there arc no 
historic or fictitious inventions mingled with it, The traveler 
in foreign countries is taken to the various places and is told 
that here and there the myths with which he is familiar have 
been located, and in many cases the location will be found cor- 
rect In this country, however, a man may go from place to 
place and if he inquires about the myths, th<- .-h,tnrc 
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he will learn nothing, or if he learns anything at ail he will find 
that the myths which really belong- to other parts of the country 
have been transported and rc-hashed and made to fit the new 
locality, and so he will And a strange mixture, much of it being 
the fictitious invention of the person who is telling the story or 
of some person who has made himself familiar with native 
mythology, but has not taken the pains to distinguish one myth 
Irora another. There are certain tests which we can apply to 
these stories, by which we can ascertain whether they are native 
myths or fictitious inventions. 

There arc many places, however, where tradition has perpetu- 
ated a native myth, and it has continued to linger about the spot 
where it first arose. To illustrate: There is in the island of 
Mackinaw a conical rock (see Frontispiece), which is called the 
Sugar Loaf. This is a modern name, a name which could never 
have been invented by an aboriginal mind. There is a story or 
myth connected with this Sugar Loaf, a story which has come 
down to us apparently without mixture of modern inventions. 
The story is that the island was the abode of a great turtle 
divinity. Hon. Lewis H. Cass gives us an account of it. He 
says tliat the Indian voyagers always made offerings to the divin- 
ity as they passed a certain point. Others say that the island 
hasa resemblance to an immense turtle. Therock in the center 
of the island, any one can see, has the shape of a tent or wigwam. 
The myth is that it was the tent where the great turtle divinity 
dwelt. The thought is a happy oni^. for it is poetical and at the 
nine time perpetuates the poetry of the aboriginal races. There 
IS no reason to doubt that the myth was aboriginal and that 
tradition has handed it down correctly. 

This, however, is not the only rock about which native myths 
still Imger. There are rocks in Maine which resemble the 
moose, and the story is that the gigantic moose divinity dwelt 
there. There are, to be sure, other rocks which resemble ele- 
{ihants and human faces. The writer ha.<; had such rocks pointed 
vuito him in the notch of the White Mountain.^. One of them 
is said to resemble the face and features of Daniel Webster; a.i- 
othcr the head and trunk of an elephant. To the imagination 
there may have been a resemblance, just as a white rock in a 
distant field resembles a white horse. No one. however, would 
ni his right mind say that these resemblances were ever recog- 
nized by the natives. They are purely inventions of later times. 
Our correspondent, Mr. A. E. Douglass, who spends a part of 
the winter in Florida, has at our request been studying the sub- 
}eet in that state. The names, turtle mound, bull frog mound, 
lire said to have been given to certain shell heaps because of their 
rtscmblancc. The story still lingers about the locality, and per- 
sons who arc visiting the region imagine that they see the 
resemblance in the shape of the mounds. Mr. Douglass thinks 
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ihere is no such resemblance. The myth or conception, which- 
ever it may be called, if it is to become classic, must have ma- 
terial for its foundation, and the resemblance must be close 
enough to be recognized. We could tell the story, but must be 
sure that the tradition is correct before we ascribe it to native 
mythology. In this way the story becomes suggestive. The 
resemblances will be recognized in the natural object and 
the myth will be perpetuated by the object and cannot be re- 
moved from it. If an effigy is there or the rock inscription 
remains, we may safely locate the conception there, and may 
possibly find some myth which may properly be repeated. If 
there is no effigy and no inscriptioh, then the resemblance must 
be traced in the natural object and the myth fit the resemblance. 



LITERARY NOTES. 

DisoovBRiES AT Atubnb. — Some time ago it was announced that the 
American School of Archteology was making eome interesting discoverieB 
at Athens, — ^among them the remains of a single statue, the coils of an im- 
mense serpent, a headless and footless Btatuette, and fragments of a huge 
bull ; the head of a griffin, a small head with enormous staring eyes, and 
some inscriptions in the Boostrophedon kind. Recently, however, Mr. 
Waldstein reports some still more interesting finds, the chief one of which 
is the head of the goddess Iris, of the group which has been preserved in the 
Elgin marbles; namely, the group of divinities on the frieze inside the 
temple of the Parthenon. This head seems to have a singular history. It 
was apparently built into an old wall, which was erected during the Byzan- 
tine period, and was thus preserved. This head now .makes the group 
complete. The frieze is in the British Museum. 

Dolmens and CROMLEcns ; Who Built Them ?— -The journal of the An- 
thropological Institute of Great Britain for August, 1889, has a description 
of the dolmens of Japan. These are of two kinds ; first, a simple conical 
mound, which contains a rude dolmen ; the second, a sort of double mound 
containing an imperial tomb. The tombs of the first class are small, the 
height of the mound being about fifteen feet ; those of the second class are 
larger, being four hundred, five hundred and eight hundred feet in diame- 
ter, and from twenty-five to fifty feet in height. The dolmens are rectang- 
ular chambers with a single stone for the roof, and generally with entrances 
toward the south. They all have central galleries, with chambers at the 
sides; the galleries vary from fifteen to thirty feet, and the chambers 
vary from nine to twenty-two feet in length. The contents are bones, 
pottery, iron ewords, spear and arrow heads, horse bits, glass, stone, metal 
beads, etc. They are found on the low hills adjoining the rivers. 

Megalithic remains in the form of "kistvaens" have been found west of 
Panunal India. The top slabs are very large ; one of them weighs ftw^ 
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* Ions. The M]iiare built ba£«ment of these kielvaeoe ie a pemliarty in its 

vmf. Croinlecha and dolmeos containing large jara belon^ng lo an un- 

ksowM raco, previous to the Aryans have b«en fonnd ; also a number of 

ntcitsite, omamente and arme. The bodies in tliese ancient Indian jare 

niBk) only have been placed in a sitting posture- CromlecliH, etone circles, 

and megalilhic remains are found in different parts of the world, ar^iag 

swaniteHrig primeval tribe, in early periods of ancient eociety, or different 

aeee having connection with each other. The theory has been advanced 

L that the dolmens were built by ibe Dralds. On this we express no opin- 

I loD, though it may be worth white to compare the religion of the Druids 

I- with tbal of the Etruscans ; and then compare the work of the Etmecans 

I wltb th<«e prehistoric structures, and see if there is any due in them. 

[■ Here wo have the leetimony of CKwar. He says ; "Once a year they as- 

I'temblo at a consecrated place in the lerritoriea of Ihe Camute, whose 

I conntry is supposed to be in the middle of Gaul." Recent exploration has 

I shown that here in the department of Eur et Loir, in France, there are 

I many dolmens and cronileclia and circles of stone, though many have been 

I dcitroyed. A list of fifty localities may be found in the report referred to 

I above. In ten departments of France 1471 dolmens have been found. The 

I immbcr in tliis department is above the average. They are found in the 

I ffeatoat abundance on the weet coast of Britain, — the Dniidic center of np- 

f entiona. The discovery of dolmens in Japan would, however, controvert 

ft tbia theory about the Druids having been the huildeni. or else it would ex- 

I lead the domain over which the Druids wandered in the early timer. 

BniBacAKS TintiixiANS. — We notice thai our coadjutor, Dr. D. G. Brinton, 

is lUll ointinuicj; Ihe study of the Etruscans and their literature.* His 

I poaition is that the EtmecauB were LyhisjiB. Wo would say in reference lo 

I this that the general opinion is that they were Turanians and belonged lo 

' Uut doira of people which is supposed to have inhabited Europe before the 

b^nningof histor}', and in fact, before tbe advent of the Aryans or Indo- 

Europetuu. On this point we have no spocitic knowledgo. They may 

have bpEn Turanian or Aryan su far as we know, and Dr. Bnnton'e ur;^- 

ni«it from philology may be correct or not; we can not tell. The Elms- 

tma» were artiate of a peculiar class and they must have left structures of a 

■|>ccific kind. Now let us compare.^take, for instatice, tbe dolmens and 

cromlochs and other mcgalithic structures ; these are eupposcil to have be- 

L foaged lo the early Aryans. Did the Etruscans Jeuve any dolmene? that 

I li liie Brat question. Dolmens belong to a maritime people, They are 

i in Europe not lar from tbe sea coast, but not in the central parts. 

t They are common in Syria, the islands in the Mediterranean, the north- 

Srti nhorea of Africa, in Spain, Portugal, France, Drilain and Scandi- 

I UVIk. There la, however, one lino in which we would ask Dr. Brinton to 

I iutttnte a comparison now that he has got started on these subjectH. We 

I'tnay be leadiuf; him into another field, when we refer to the recent discov- 

I nlea In Eeypt. It is now said that the shepherd kings were Turanians, if 

I uj Dne knows what that means. They arc, in other words, iaid lo have 

n Mongolian, and so Mongolian and Turanian are supposed to mean the 
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same thing. Now if the shepherd kings were Mongolian, what were the 
Lybians? Were they Hamites? The general division of the Hamites has 
been, as we understand it, into Aocadians,Pela8gians, Etmscans, Himjarites 
Bfizriamites; under Mizriamites, Egyptians, Berbers, Nubians. Here we find 
the Lydians classed with the Egyptians, but so classed by being related to 
the Accadians. The early Accadians were, however, Turanian, and the Etrus- 
cans were Turanian also. The shepherd kings m»y bave ccme fn m As- 
syria, or tbey may have been on the Persian Gulf, They are, however, 
generally regarded as Hittites, the very race i^hich were in the land when 
Abraham migrated to the region west of the Jordan. Now it is easier to 
trace the connection between the Hittites and the EtruEcane, it seems to 
us, than it is to trace it to the Lybians. The language of the different races 
does not seem to remain with them, but the characteristics do. Take, for 
instance, the religions of the Accadians, of the Etruscans, of the Lybians and 
Hittites, and find the resemblance. They all worshiped the nature powers. 
The practice which prevailed among the Turanians, tracing desct'nt from 
the mother, was a wide-spread custom as far east as China. The Aryans 
aod Semitics did not have such a custom. The Turanians poured forth as 
Scythians, Huns, Ugurs, Khiatai, or Hittites and Mongols. If>aac Taylor 
says the Etruscan language is Turanian, and was related to the Lydian. 
The great rock sculptures of Pteria in Cappadocia, the sealed cylinders 
which have been recovered in Lydia, the heiroglyphic emblems like those 
of the Hittites. This Mr. Conder has shown more fully in the reports of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund. We suggest that Dr. Brinton examine 
these reports, as well as the Journals of the Society of Biblical Archseology. 
The consensus of authority is in the direction of the Asiatic Hittites, 
Acadians, Mongolians, and it would be hard for him to break the commonly 
accepted opinion unless he brings more proof 

"Tub AvcimsT Mokumknts or thb Mubisbippi Vallby.*' — Tthis book has 
been criticised until we had almost come to consider ourselves somewhat at 
fault for believing in it or defending it* But here comes a little treatise 
from the Bureau of Ethnology,* which, while it corrects by giving the meas- 
urements anew, unconsciously praises the very book which has been criti- 
cised so much. Moreover, the monuments themselves, which various 
would-be surveyors have undertaken to show were so flMilty, are now 
shown to be much more perfect in their proportions than anybody had 
supposed. The squares, at least, are better squares and the circles are more 
perfect circles. We sum up the re-survey and find that while the Liberty 
works become more elliptical, the Newark fort becomes a better circle, while 
the area of the octagon at Newark is less by ten acres, the Hopeton square 
is as 'nearly correct as can be stated," the High Bank works grow to be 
twenty acres, instead of eighteen. But this brings the size to that of Hope- 
ton by a single acre. The small circle at Newark is a marvel. It varies only 
four feet from a perfect circle. The radius is also an exact multiple of the 
surveyor's chain. " These are unexpected results." We are glad that the 
minimizing tendency has come to a pause. The survey of the earth-works 
of Ohio was conducted under difficulties totally unknown to the government 
bureau. It produced a sensation and conveyed impressions as to the char- 

•6m Book Reviews, The Clrenlar, Bqnara and Oetagonal Bartb^Works c»r Ohio. 
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rthotiii worlca tiucli aa can not eofily bv tfi'l iiEide. Among Ui06c 

tiii, the 8trongest wa« thif: that the ttuiind-builder? of Ohio were 

' ^really aupi-rior to any tribe of Indians wbith had e^e^ been Iciiown to 

inbabit tbut particular region. This is an impression whii'b Ur. Cyrna 

Thoams has uadortsli«n to remove, but had hitherto undertaken to remove 

irithoot tnucbing upon the iiBrticulnr point which was at ieFue, Of conise, 

nnder the oircum^tanct^, there woiiltt l>e considerable curioBitj' to see what 

be would .'fair. Tlic result, however, ie aa we have said, that the book is 

<riDdicit«<d and the liret impreaaion ie re-established. We do not eay that 

Or. Thoiiiaf iiilt-nde thiti, but we think tbat the majority of his readers 

will bn MinvinoeiJ uf it. While the diief of the survey stales a theory, the 

tnirTej'or under him Kiatea faulc. anrl the ra«:fB peem to eontradiot the 

UiMfy. Tlie theory lit Ihut the Mound -builders were I ndian?. but the (acta 

•i show that the works were erected with a skill unknown to Indians, 

d Dr. Thomas ii? obliged to say {wbkh hf doet; candidly): The tlr«t question 

wUdt preiwDta itself, in view of these facts, in, How are we to reconcile 

(facni witli the tlieory that the workx were built by Indians. This is 

k -certainly honest, and we are to admire Dr. Thomas for it and thank him 

nying as inucli nn b« does for the other side. It would be easy for a 

pirveyor to go over the work of any man and pick llawe, but Dr. Thomaa 

lay* louididiy thu criticiBmE relate almost wholly lo the want of care in 

VBditinic their memoirs, yet their work ia of great vuliie. The figures ofthose 

f BOrka tluty jiereonally examined are generally t'orrect. 

Thd Olii<i Ardurolo^cal fiuarUrlj/.^Tlie Inet number wfaicii wc have re- 

■ <«l*e<) uf thia r^uarlerly if that for Marc:b, 'Mi. Thiti number contain* a 

itch of the Uislorian, Henry Howe, with )iortraits. Also thb Manufart- 

naad line of AboriB^nnl Stinio Implements, by Gerard Fowke, and a Ac- 

■11k) BtTCouiit orMimndOftHuingr, by W, K. Mooreln'iid; u Peiicriplionorthp 

,.. nhir, rvnlciinial, bv A. (Irnham. 



laVER DWELLlKUf^. 

' Intliv year ISH7 we published a letter fmui Mr. H. T. Creeaon on the 

Aof riverdwnllin^. The letter woa printed us it wiu written, without 

Wj cfasn^K* whatever. At the time we supposed thnt Mr-.Ci'eBeoii had act- 

c ihp dWovery which he cUiimed he h;id, though we said nothing 

Mill editorially, Ibinkinj; thnt if it wiu ii genuioecaM of river dwelllnga 

T^mriniens would if i me lo light. Tilt' letter wa» extensively read, and 

J grcjit. niuny eniiuiricK, especially from ICuropeun iirchitologiBts. 

JThe iMI^r wiiB also i|iioleil by Mr, Henry W. HBynes, wiis inserted bodily 

pnto tho " Kuimtive and Criticid IHi'tory." u chupter of whirh Mr. Haynes 

«l Um honor lo write, After the letter -was in type, Mr, Cresson wrote lo 

r. Uayiuv rci]ue«tlnR that the letter he cbanijed.but it was loo late, and 

* U ««iit in ua it wiu writU-n. Kow iider two yi-urs have elupecd, Mr, 

■OB aeuks to Bhifl tb>' responsibility off from himself on to the editor 

Jbf Trnt A>Tiiji'Atti*«, maintiilnini.- thiil li^ uerer made awe oftht- tirm "rivet 

rcUini.'c," mid .intimnting IhnI be from Uie onlPet itmsidt-red ihcm to I19 

It wdiiv. >tn<l he calls upon the editor In prove ihiil he ever wrote the 

i-d tlic Irnus "rivor dweliini.'''*' ur "piludwellinga." Thif proof 
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we are now prepared to give. It is in the shape of a letter ftom Mr. Cresson 
himself, written after his first letter was published, but before he concluded 
to call the pile dwellings "fish weirs." 

The letter b^ns with a note: "Please, if possible, insert this letter in 
your next issae of The Antiquarian. The letter will explain itself, and 
you will readily appreciate why I am anxious to see it in print, as many of 
our friends on the other side are interested in hearing from Naaman's Creek." 
The following is the letter, published verbatim. It wiU show the equivocal 
play with the original words "pile dwellings," the modified term "pile 
structures," and the last term, which he seems anxious to establish, "fish 
weirs". Possibly the letter may refresh Mr. Creeson's memory, so that he 
will be willing to acknowledge that he used the first term. If he is not, we 
have nothing more to say. 

Editor American ArnHg^uarian: 

I deem it best to answer through yoar colamos some of the namerous questions 
that have been asked in regard to the pile stmctores at the month of Naaman*8 
Creek, Delaware. The work of examining these interesting aboriginal remains has 
been carried on fbr the past two years by the Peabody Moseum, with many interest- 
ing results, an account of which will be published at a Aiture day, when the mass of 
material can reoeive proper study. The number of specimens obtained, after an ex- 
haustive examination of the locality, numbers 1600, the minority of which are now 
at the Peabody Museum. Three stations have so far been located, and a minute ex- 
amination of the shore line has not revealed any others. The work of excavation 
had to be done by dredging at seasons of low water, the work being slow, difficult 
and expensive. Care was taken not to reveal the site of the discovery, so that the 
entire mass of material could be obtained fbr scientific study. For this reason the 
work had to be carried on during the early daylight of the summer months. The 
relic beds were first discovered in 18^ and have been worked industriously at inter- 
vals since that time. They are now exhausted, the last summer's work (1S88) having^ 
yielded l>ut t^w specimens. The numerous suggestions that the pile structures were 
**llsh weins'* is untenable, if we may judge by the material obtained ttam the two 
oldest and another the most recent relic beds. The newspapers have published at 
times articles upon the sul^ect> in which the writers have evidently drawn laigely 
upon Keller*s LAke Dwellings for their ideas. Xoikit^, Aowrfvr, it ftarther from the 
trmiK, as the remains in no way resemble the lacustrine beds of the European lakc«. 
No oonciusions have been »> fkr oll^jned in regard io the pile structures and relic beds 
surrounding them. The present state of our arvhsralogical and ethnological knowl- 
edge forbids it. That they are of aiK^riginal «vigin no one can doubt who has exam- 
ined the collection from Naaman*« Creek m^w on exhibition at the l^abody Museum. 
The writer of this letter has rece^ivcd numerous lettm« ftom dillerent enthusiastic 
archjeologists dosiring piisiUve amurance that a pi le^wellingpeopieoDC« dwelt OTer 
the waters of the Delaware, but herp he begs l<>*ve to state that if the report on the 
Mune 1^ published at a f^tnne date, he shall cx^nfine himself to a descripckm of the 
fsets noted during the dredging operations lesvim: the^^^os to those wbo may cfaooae 
to.make them. Hiuioaxs T. Cusasosr. 

We quote the lan^ag^^ of l>*>f. F. W. l^lt^Jlm. as it nMki$ in the report of — 
the Peabody Mu:f)enni — the very n^p^^rt alUuie^i to by Mr. CreeKm. He 
$«ys : ** Wlien we recall that this is the tir^t indioalkm in Xorth America 
of anything even romotely rt^pombling the crannix^se-like stnxtnree of the — 
Karopean bojSs the im|v^rtan<x» of Mr Orw?s\>n's )aK>r<e will bei^ipreciatcd.'"' 
Here, then, wv have the word "VTai^ntxjw^" as we had •'jule dw^rilings" 
Thk Avn^rAaiAN. Mr. Crp«^>n «ays in his loner thai therarenot 
weirpr in ^dcviMv. how^ever, he says they are or wwr *pile stmctora^'* 
that ''(die stractnres" means the f^ume as ^tlsh weir^" ai>d ^'^fish wein" 
mme as ''k^ «iia«^'* What next* 
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PRACTICAL AND UELIGIUUS USES OF THE EFFIGIES. 
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orjer aa oihibiled oil the ground, 
■e several leeaona to 'be learnwl from it. It will 1 
eral group* in the aeries, liut that eacli group 



MB dietinot purpose, one being calleda beacon, anothera n^UDcil hoiife, 
d a borial place, etc.; Rocond, ihere was a practical and a su]ieretiT3oii0 
>mcb group, the 'practical being manifeEt in the round inonnd and 
■iiiwrstitious in the effigy mounds surrounding it; third, wbile iIib 
mjia berearein cloeeprositnity, yet different usee were made oftbeni and 
Bflbrent soperEtilionB embodied in tbem'; fourth, the combination of the 
it groape into one series brings before us the different superstitions 
ideoBtoau which each clan is supposed to have embodied in the effigies. 
i ftractical character of the efBgice can be learned irom the atodv 
e map. See Plate XIII. Here on one side of the lake we hare eight 
e ; of these, number one is go situated as to show it to be a lookout. 
Xomber two is on the low land and consists of corn-bills. The third is a 
•ranp of effigies resembtine gourds similar to those deecrilied by Dr. Lapham 
1 luyriUe. The fourth is a beacon and altar like those on Effigy Ridtie, 
"- 'isoD, (see figure 175) The &hh ttnd sixth ore emgiea of lurtleeand 

H, eorronnding duck or liHh ponds. The seventh represents platform 

JDtindA surrounded by eftigiea, which we call a council house The eighth 
El groap of burial mounds guarded by effigies. Between Ihebnrial mounds 
1 the oouncil house there is an o^n space where possibly Ihe villnge 
f bftvebeen situated. The map wdl show the relative location; and the 

IS the character of Ihe effigies in each group. The n-ligious elemei t 

_„ ,a in several wavs. The beai'on and altar are guHrded hy effigies, and 
e MBDcll house and Durial mounds are also guarded by elligiee. 

> groups in other localities which resemblf these. "Obgerra- 

.j"«ioep^enof by Dr. Lapham, and "fitadeta" by Mr. S.Taylor. These 

mble the pnnp number four. A council house at Baraboo is spoken 

Fbj Mr. W, H. Canfield. Another council house may be found also ai 

BTt Bope, not lar from Portage. These resemble the group number 

preo. Birds with hnriai mounds between their wings, and other binla 

li btirial mounds at tlie ends of their wings are found in several places. 

ja» r«ecnib1e the burial mounds represent^ in group eight. The writer 

J discOTored effigies similar to these at Port Andrews, in Richland 

lantjr. Here th« swallow is the most common -effigy, showing that it was 

^ ctwi emblem of the region. One group containing a swallow with 

rial and long monnds makes what might be called a "sacred enclosure." 

e BWvlIow surmounts a knoll or isolated swell of ground which has the 

■mpeofa swallow in itself. Each wing of the swallow terminates in a ciin- 

~il mound which m«ke«a sort of bnob for the tip. Between each wing and 

b body is another burial mound. The whole group would ntake a sort of 

'sred enclosure reaembhng the citadel in Eagle Township. It is fonnd at 

B Mid of a lonii line of swallow effigies, whteh extend for a mile and one 

&Her toward the eatit. This line of effigies is situated on the bank of the 

pvttz, between the high bluff and the river, and is overlooked by the road 

"■oin Boerobel to Port Andrews. The entire line of effigies, with the group 

^J- the nnd. reminds one of the rock inscriptions in Arizona (see figure 129). 

^^« writer wii^ WiiiTLwyd with its religious significance. There are burial 

'. ' "' ' '~:i the west side of Lake Koshkonong; but on 

It ivebeen a clan village or a place of assembtv 

■ rtain what clan occupied this spot ; but tiirtre 

' ''Ing ten of them, while there are only five or 
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I, 272.) 
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LINGUISTIC AND ETHNOGRAPHIC NOTES. 

By Albert S. Gatschkt, Washington, D. C. 

History of America's Disoovery. — In a German weekly of New York 
City, Belldrxatisches Journal, Julias H. Stackemann is now publishing a long 
serial on the above subject, which, in view of the approaching centennial 
celebration, is at present cultivated more than ever. Many of the publica- 
tions are merely old reports pasted together so as to appear as new, but 
others are founded upon original researches. From the specimen before us, 
contained in the number of December 5, 1889, it would appear that Stacke- 
mann is better acquainted with the Latin and Scandinavian originals 
contained in Rafii's "Ajitiquitates Americanse" than many men who have 
plunged into the same studies. The chronicles relate that LeiTs settlement, 
called Leifbudir, was in Yinland, where on the shortest day of the yeta the 
sun rose at 7:30 a. m and set at 4:30 p. m. From this Stackemann concludes 
that Yinland could only have been in the latitude of Narragansett Bay, and 
that Leifbudir probably lay near Newport, R. I. Concerning Helluland, 
viz., " rocky country," our author believes, with others, that it is identical 
with Newfoundland, and Markland, or " wooded country/* with a portion 
of Nova Scotia. 

The Discovery ok the Ancient Crrv of Norumbbga forms the subjeii 
of a " Communication to the President a&nd Council of the American Geo- 
graphical Society, at their session in Watertown, November 21, 1889,*^ just 
published by ProC Eben Norton Horsford ; Boston, 1S90, 4to; pp. 45. The 
author had previously published several articles in pamphlet and book 
form, announcing his discovery of the site of the celebrated Norumbega 
Fort on the banks of Charles River, which passes into the Atlantic just north 
<»f Boeton City. There he traced earth -works, identified by him as works of 
the Northmen and erected a tower on the spot to commemorate the event. 
The paper before us consists of three parts, of which the firet is devoted to 
the announcement of that discovery, the second to Judge Daly's reply as 
the President of the American Geographical Society. The third is entitled 
*' Story of the Discovery of Norumb^a.*^ Among the earliest writers who 
makes mention of that town are Parmentier in 1539 and AUefonsce in 
l'>43, and in early days the name is spelled Nolambeghe, which the Indiam 
of Maine preserve to this day, according to Yetromile. The PenobaoDl 
Indians of Oldtown call nalamU^ that navigable section of any riw which 
lies between two rapids or waterfalls, the second part of the compoond — 
6^^' — always referring to water, and being an abbreviation ol KtpigL F<^ 
lowing the history of the district which is drained by the Charles River, the 
author finally reproduces (p. 39} the inscription (in five paragraphs) whidi 
now adorns the tower previously meatioiied. 

Another important and nicriy illiHlimtod publicalion of the 
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Citife«bl« luiUior Ik, "The Problem of ihe N'orlhuien: A teller to ,iudtcf 
tJa]y. iho president, on ihi- opinion of Juftin Winsor that, though 8c«ndin- 
xvian? iiuty lisve reiu-hml the shores ot I^brulor, the soil of ibe TInitt-d 
^latat hmi mit one vetiU^of lhf!i^p^e8e^<.^e" Cambridije, VV^Jteoii, 1889, 4to; 
pp. 3ti, with a profusion of old iind recent tnitpB ilhiRtrating the poeitionE of 
the NiirthiuL'U, wid two heliotypes as frontispiwe. Of thi^ An cdiiion wus 
aim iitnick olT for private eirrulation. 

Bi-Ai-KixiOT L*KorA<iB — The Rev. John Willimu Tims, of the Church 
MuwioDiiry Sociel}', is stationed in tfae diooese of Cnlgarv, on th^ Ctmadiitn 
PkIRk Ituilraad, Among the Blackfoot Indians, t^outh of the railroad etn- 
(lon thece Indian? nro plai^ on a reFcrvation, not far from the United 
t<U[4« boundary. TJke Cheyenne and Arapaho, theirlangna^e belongs lo 
Ihe Alpinkin slock, and has been studied raoredilli-ently by ncholars Ihan 
thoeo of the tribes just mentioned Ilev, Tims has composed a " Grammnr 
*nd Uirti'inary" of tliis language furthenae of miBaionarieB.schoal-teaeheTM 
»nd othor^, which has Ix'en pubhshed (1889) in London in 1E)I pagCB, ISiiio., 
wtd »buw(t a more mcicDlifit- arrangement than the prammare of most 
mianinniriesand rhiirchmen. He modestly cnllehimeelf the"t»uipiler"of 
the wurh. and doe)< not aspire to the lofli«r epithet of an " anthor". Thft 
vnentc^l flyllable of a won! is marked by llie acute ; the lungnage in written 
by nieann of lineen tettvn, and lacks tlio sonants h, d, g, v, tlie Irills I and 
r,uid ttif nfipirates (f, th, ilh) except kh. which appears to be the German 
■jpd ch, By the formation of the plural the animate noun is distinguished 
Itom tilt! inanimate, and the infleutioo of it is efftirted in the snbjective, 
ehjedire and posacnsive i-asca by the addition of cynUrtic elemenln. while 
Ibenoun itself remains nnchanged. In the first person of the plural, (he 
pronoun* and tlie verbs possess nn inclusive and an exclusive fonn. By 
prefixatiun and gullixation a eonsiderahle number of tenseii and modii* are 
fmned in the verb Mat-, Htai-, san-, placed after the subjeot-pronoun pro^ 
iliice n negative inflection of the verb. The LTinjugation is rifU in ibnns, 
Ih" intransitive verb being inflected somewhat dilfiirently than the transi- 
tive, and probably the paradigms of Tims do not exliauHtall the possibilities 
ofthelan^niagein that direction. Thedictionary iK>ntains only the Bngll^h- 
Klackf'jot, not the Black foot- English part, and may embrace attnut aiOO 
Imns of the language, which appears to V>e vocalic and not of a very difli- 
mil prununeialion. So part of Scripture liia aa yet been printed in it. 

Kkcrxt Ajrrici.BS Bv Dr. F«asi IIoas— The British Aieociiltion for thi- 

Advancement of Science has undertaken investigations on the physical ehar- 

tcra, languages, the industrial and social condition of the northwestern 

of the Dominion 'of Canadu. and will publish rcporte on the same. 

!• committee lias secured the services of Horatio f lale. Rev, Wilson of 

lull Saiote Harie, of Dr. Franz Boas, and others. The report on the !^uft 

Sarett Iitdiant, by Rev. E. F. WilBon, is contained In the fourth report of 

OOiBiBlttee, and contains their ethnography and a vocabulary of about 

tenn* on twelve page.''. Tbcee Indians belong totheTiune family of 

dians The same report conUinfl a short alistroct of the travels 

inveflLigatiuns mode by Dr. Boas in June and July, 1888, among the 

of the northwofll coa-rt and those nearest to the border of the 

lUdBtalM. TheT««ults of one of his prcvions trips are emltodied in 

artielit, ■' The Indian" of British Columbia," printii! in Trananclionp of 
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the Royal Society of Canada, Section II, pp. 47-ii7, of the volume of 1888. 
This report is mainly dealing with mythology, but contains also comparative 
tables on linguistics. Further contributions by Dr. Boas to the knowledge of 
these western aborigines, which are still in a comparatively primitive condi- 
tion, unsullied by the contact of white adventurers, are the following: 'The 
Houses of the Kwakiutl Indians, British Columbia," in "Proceedings of 
United States National Museum,'' 1888, pp. 197-213, 8°, and profusely illus- 
trated with wood-cuts of houses, totem-posts, gables, house-paintings and 
similar emblems of ethnographic value; also, *' Notes on the Snanaimnq," 
in American Anthropologist for October, 1889, pp. 321-328, describing their 
location on and near Puget Sound, their mortuary customs, gentes, potlatches, 
weddings, main deities, and relating two of their myths. 

Another article, "Eskimo Tales and Songs,'' published by him in the 
Journal of American Folk-Lore, Cambridge, Mass., pp. 123-181 (year 1889), is 
reproducing some texts obtained by the author among the Baffin Land 
tribes. The interlinear translation of the text is due to Hendrick Rink, to 
whom they were sent for the purpose, but the dialectic notes and ethno- 
graphic elucidations are written by Dr. Boas. A song, "The Returning 
Hunters," concludes the instructive paper. 

The lifth report of the committee of the Association contains a " First 
General Report on the Indians of British Columbia," by Dr. Franz Boas. 
Besides ethnology, somatology ant mythology, it contains abstracts of the 
grammar of Tlingit, Haida, Tsimsian and Kutonaqa or Kutene. No gram- 
mar had ever been published of these languages. 

An Ancient Mexican Head-Dress. — A stately plumed ornament, pre- 
served in the Ambras collection at Vienna, Austria, gave to Mrs. Zelia 
Nuttall an opportunity for victoriously disproving the statement made by 
the late Professor von Hochstetter (1884), that the ornament in question 
served as a standard borne in war-campaigns by the kings of ancient Mex- 
ico. Her reasoning, as laid down in her article, "Standard or Head-dress, 
etc.," in an extra of the Peabody Museum, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
October, 1888, illustrated with forty-six colored designs, seems to lead con- 
clusively to the result that the special ornament was borne, not as von 
Hochstetter thought, behind the shoulder, but across the head. Replying 
to the lady*s apodictic statement. Dr. Edward Seler, in an {article entitled 
''Altmexicanischer Federschmuck und Mexican. Rangabzeichen im All- 
gemeinen" and printed in "Verhandlungen der Anthropolog. Gesellsch. von 
Berlin, January 19, 1889", inclines to the opinion that the ornament was 
adjusted to the body in either way. In connection with this. Dr. Seler 
gives an (exhaustive survey of the multitude of variegated armors, shields 
and head-dresses worn by the Mexican commanders and braves, both in 
war and at religious fe.<4tival3. He can not refrain from giving his fair op- 
ponent tlie sound advice to abstain from introducing into the web of her 
interpretations the shaky element of "determinative signs". In spite of the 
extensive studien which each of the contestants evidently made upon the 
subject, neither could have been aware of the existence of many sculptured 
busts and statues found in 0>pan and Mexico, which, in fact, exhibit the 
Vienna plumage-ornament just spoken of in all its special features. There 
it is not fastenerl behind the shoulders, but right over and across the head^ 
just as asserted by Mrs. Nuttall, The execution of three colored plates in her 
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artk-le l« »pl«0(litl-. au>l !Jel«r's paper uontaios Biitj'-ninit jjtustratione In 
liteok, which onnror nn ftcriirato idcd of the objecU (Jiscunsed. (Note by 
PmfdMur l*h, J. J, Valeutini.) 

Tile Cui'KTBv UP THE Oli> Hi'avtecs lias be«u. in 1686, explored Torita 
antiqaitwe by I>r. Edward Seler. In CorteE'e time that district waa mora 
vitcneirriy mltivaied Ibaji it if now, and a large number of mined lownu 
anil citiM are tyiiig under the soil. Many eo-calle<l cues and cuedUoi project 
■Iwroit: hot the theory orthenativeci, that they contain graven, iH not gener- 
illy virilleii. The whole valleya of Naranjoe, of Gallinas, and parte of that 
«f Rio Verde are full of euch ruins. The decay of that country, now eo 
itaalale, probably began with ttie expedition whith Cortex led against 
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L Adam'b Chiapanec LiNutJAua— The Chiapatiec was formerly spoken 
In ncvitral dialects and ha? ite name ttota the Mexican State of Chiapaiii, 
wbero it ia etirTiving in a limited diatrict up to this day. At the time qf 
the Hiii(iue«l and since then it never spread over a large territory, which 
«ccniint« for the bet that the miseinnariee hare IcR bnt little material f^>^ 
itsBtody. [jibe the m^ority of the American nations, a port of this penjile 
nugrateil onward after Begnicntation from the main tribe, in the direction 
of the axis of the continent and settled as Chorotegana or Manguesin what 
i* now i3ille>j NiL-aragua, western part. There the late Dr. Berendt found 
w their !a£t remnants some old i>eaple, since deceaped, who remembered 
enough uf their langua^'e to show the clot« connection with the Chiapanee 
_ iif Chiapaa. Dr. Bcrendt'e list was publisfacd by Dr. D. Brinlon, (American 
LPbUciBOphicalSociety of Philadelphia], and ii partly re-produced by L.Adam. 
'» idea that the Mangue ia the "mother tongue" of the Chiapanec of 
ItiUpaeieoppoeedbyL.Adam,whorefervtoapafisageof tbe historian Keme- 
I, Knd mentions a division of the Mangnes into tliree sections, which may 
Uvv prodaceil changes of dialect. The earlier publications upon the Chi- 
vbelngfound to contain many unintelligiblcstati'meDts, Adam availed 
nif of twn devotional manuscripts of Father Joan Nunez, preserved in 
'Bibliothe(|ae Nationale de France", date<l 1G33, and threw eome unex- 
I light upon points that hod remained obscure. The results of his 
UdlM wen- printed by Ha?lder, at Vienna, 1887, and bejr the title: "l.a 
lAiigue Cliinpaneiiue. Observations grammatiealpB, vocabulairt metho- 
<lu|ae, Texlett ineditn (of Nunez), Textcs retablis par Lucien Adam" {pp« 
111). The langnagc is quite vocalic, but lia«n tendency to ns^ulise certain 
GoiwonaDts which begin «yllablee. Several peculiarities make the language 
a ve»y tntereeting study to linguists. Tlins all nouns have a non-poBsesaive 
and two poSH-sive forms : one of the latter always beginning with m- or 
n-, being applied to the noun when connected with one ofthe three persona 
I of tlie pnaapAsire pronoun aingiilnr, nnd another referrint; lo tlie three per- 
il of tbe plural only. That the plural of tbe nonn is not distinct from the 
l«iait<nlarlnmo>itinstancef:,orthHt thereisan exclusive and an incluBire ploral 
■ la Xhm Brat pci'son ir«, Hre facts often otiserved elsewhere alffo. But that 
Tree genders in tbe noun is rather strange 
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fl^ender cximprehends all living beings ; and another, called ftcao, all inani- 
matefl, with the exception of some objects which belong to a third class or 
gender. This third gender comprehends some of the parts of the animal 
l>ody, things of a roand shape, the terras for river, mountain, tree, canoe, 
sky, moon, star, day, night, house. 

PoRTunuesK Discoveries in Columbus' Time.— In anticipation of the 
coming fourth centennial, memoirs and other arl icles referring to the dis- 
coveries of the great Genoese are abundantly forthcoming. Many of these 
are conceived in a scientific spirit and as a specimen of such may be pro- 
claimed the memoir of Prof. Philip J. J. Valentini, which was printed in 
the ''Bulletin of the New York Geographical Society". It has the title: 
The Portuguese in the Track of ColumbuSf 1493, and was issued in four consec- 
utive quarterly numbers running from December, 1888, to September, 1890, 
pp. 83, 8® with maps. The argument is the following: Immediately after 
the return of Columbus from his first voyage, Joam II, King of Portugal, 
secretly sent a squadron of four vessels to the islands seen by the discoverer. 
The commanders were or.dered to push on in the direction of Columbus' 
boasted "waterway to India". Thus the captains reached the coast of Yu- 
catan and as a result of their explorations drew up a chart embodying their 
di8CX)verio8 upon the three sides of that peninsula. The Portuguese crown 
kept these discoveries seiTet, and when Spaniards landed in Yucatan, 
in 1518, they believed that land had never been seen by white people be- 
fore. All these facts became known through later discoveries in the librfi- 
ries and the publications conf*equent upon these. A map of 1501 was 
found at Modena, which contains the results of the Portuguese survey of 
the Yucatan coast, and has in the sixteenth century been the prototype of 
other maps made public in 1508 and 1520. Dr. Valentini devotes a special 
paragraph to the description and explanation of the twenty -two local 
names found on that map, two among them i)erpetuate the names of two 
Portuguese nobles; and two others, that of Con iello and Kimpech, repre- 
sent the Cozumello and Canipeche of to-day. That the cartographer repre- 
sented the three sides of Yucatan as a continuous line is probably to be 
explained through the liict that his sheet of paper was too short in that 
special direction. Valentini*s article has been published with too many 
interruptions, and a reprint of the whole in |>amphlet form would be greatly 
appreciated by scholars. 

Thr Anti Lanuuaur of Eastern Peru, known to us up to this day only 
by tliree short vocabularies, has just been published in Paris in a form 
sufficient to give us an accurate idea of this idiom. Charles Lederc, the 
late Indian bibliographer, found in Toledo, Spain, a manuscript compoeed 
early in the eighteenth century, which contains a grammar, a dictionary and 
some devotional texts of this language. The Anti or Gampa tribe had been 
christianited at an early e|KM^h by Spanish priests, but have now almost 
entirely relap<»eii into paganism. Anti is r«laled to the Ma-ipure ato^ of 
languagea. This fiict is dearly ahown by the eomparative tables giren by 
Luden Adam, the editor of Ui<^ iiianu»i>ri|4« who fKxm x-arious other aomvea 
baa gathered about 650 tarma of thk lanipM^sew whkli appears to be highly 
iralyi^rathelic In ilt iaflvclloiia mmI ^levlv«llona. Tb^ liile of the book k: 
"* Afia do la IwfiM do loa lii^loa Antio o QMa|«a» toriaa pitfiiiitM,adi«t^ 
Imdfti i doQlitea oriMlliM . . . eonwi TooohttlaHo i «m uilvodvei 
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B>inp«r»U<n. por Larion Adnni." Pnrin, Mateonni^uvo, IKHO: Stu. p]>. IIK. 
The book fomie No. XIII of th(> Maisonponve'ii "Aaierimu Lin^iatii' Lt- 
btmiy," will 18 for the larger jwrt written in Spunish. 

SroxB iMrLBUKKn. — In 1885 and 1886 Fir. Ilermaiin leu Kste iintlertook 
«Joan)R]' of nxptorstiou ta Surinnm or BuU-h (iuinnii. under the BOiipiccfl 
at Princo Itoland Bonaparte and otliore. We liave mentioned this espedt- 
lion in TiiK Amkxican Antk)uaiuan (br July, ISNO, and arc etill expecting a 
nmiiuetantial report of all hie discoveries. Tlie ^tone implements whicli 
hi* oollecled there are now in the mueenniB of Leyden and BCTlin, together 
vith other ariiclt^fi of the Kome kind and country from other collections. 
Ur.ten Kate has furniBhed adcBcription under the title: "On Weet Indian 
Rlone Impjements and Other Indian RellM," in the "Dijdragen to de Taal-, 
Und- en \'glkenkiinde van Ned erlandw-'h- Indie;" 5lh Voige IV, pp, 8. A 
lingo ntimher of the implemi^iils are figured from the fronta and sides in 
■be eight platen aceoniimnyiog thi- article, canHBling of lintdiets, uhiselB, 
de«heni and celts 

TiiK Atw.ANU, an ethnographic and geographic weekly periodical pub- 
linhed by J, O. Cottn & Co. in HtntlgHrt, and at present edited by W. Keil 
in Munkh, has Btart«d upon it« aixty-third year. Africa alwnye occnjiiep a 
prominotit plane in this an In othcrgi-ngmphic tnagazineH on account of the 
diar-overies made there every month, lint America ia not neglected, and 
the Indinnn of North, Central and South Amerii^are frequently mentioned 
liir their hifttory, customs, mode of life and other pcculiarilicti. In the latest 
aumbcre are contained : An article on the Greenland nativea. hy a niiMion- 
•ry: oa the Polar regions; through the eouthem |iarta of Mexico and 
Ihrougl) Central Americit; retrospective glances on American afiaira; 
i*eh««tka on Northern Mexico. 

RoMANK. Jaroons.— Meilley languages, having for their sulislratum or 
principal Ingredient one of tlie Romanic languages, hove been produced in 
mnindernhle nambers by the negro race in eevaral parts of tlie world. Pro- 
bwur Hugo Schuchardt, wlio lias been investigating thia recondite portion 
of lingiiiatic science for over ten years past, if pending a new contribntinn 
taken from sonrcea which would be otherwise inaccessible. In ''Zeit- 
■ehrift fucr Ronianische Thilologie", volume XIII, he hna essays on "Creole 
Komaoic dialects" embracing the following itemn (all written in German) 
'^ntribntion to the Negro-Portuguese of llha do Principe" (an island of the 
Qalf of Guinea, settled about 1500 A D.), pp. 4fi3-t(to; -"General not«a on 
the Indo-PortngneHe," pp, 4Tli-51U: The Asiatic dialects mixed with 
I^NtOinicne are subdivided by the author into four departments, as followa ; 
Cmtro-Portugueee, Dravido-Portuguese, Malayo-Portuguese and Chino- 
PartagUflse. "The Indo-Portugucae of Maheand Cannanore," two dialects 
fpoken in the area of the Dravidian family in the>ea8tern parts of the Dek- 
faaa. All this ia exemplified by fact^, aentenccf and copious vocabniarice. 

For thn "Magy"' Nyelvcer" of ISSC, Schuchardt has jual written an inter- 
Mtiog article of thirty-eight pages upon thostudy of the Romanic languages. 
>ith th« UUe: "A Magyar nyelv Roman etemeihez." 

Da K. VncKKi W T KOT 'B folk-lore magaxine, which has been discussed at 
iMgtb in oar November issue, is pursuing its way on the high rood of Ul- 
. On the title page the editor mentions forly-Ave nollahoraloni 
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who are sending on material from all parts of Europe. The female sex is 
represented by one lady only, while in our country the women are almost as 
busy as the men in transmitting folk-lore to posterity. The editor has 
begun the second volume with a serial of his own, ''Aryan cosmogonies*', 
which promises to be long and instructive. A Russian contributor, Mr. 
von Davainis, also has a serial in which he discusses ''Lithuanian Manners 
and Customs", and another writer from the same country has composed an 
article : "Lithuanian Culture-Legends". The eastern parts of Gennany and 
Austria-Hungary, which are either Slavic or largely mixed with Slavic ele- 
ments, are largely represented in the "Zeitschrift fuer Volkskunde;" there iM 
an article on children's games and incantations from Transylvania, tales and 
l^ends from the Armenians settled in the same province, legends frtun 
Westpreussen, Czechian l^ends, and so forth. The recent folk-lore litera- 
ture is carefuUy reviewed in special articles. 



BOOK REVIEWS. 

The Circtdar, Square and Octagonal Earth' Worls of Ohio. By Cyrus Thomas. 
Ethnological Bureau, Washington, 1890. 

This little bulletin, issued by the Bureau 'of Ethnology, contains the 
de^ription of a re-survey of the earth- ^rorks in. Ohio, which is exceedin^y 
valuable, and all the more so because it is issued by Dr. C3rros Thomas. 
He himself speaks of unexpected results. " Our belief in the Indian <Mrigin 
of these works lei us to take this assertion cum gramo iahs (the assertion 
about perfect circles, etc). We were, therefore, surprised to find, after a 
careful survey, the close approximation to a true circle." We might go into 
particulars to show how the specific works have turned out to be so murii 
more perfect in their proportions than was anticipated, bat will only sav 
that the multiple of the surveyor's chain was found in the radius of two 
circles — that at Newark and that at High Bank; the circles not varying from 
perf*H>t circles but a very few feet — in one case onlv five feet and in anothn* 
only twenty-six feet out of three thousand. Tbese are astonif>hing results. 
In reference to the squares, the re- survey also proves that they were '•nearly 
square** or approximaiing squares, and both the squares and the cirdce, in 
many cases agree closely with the re-survey. These results are such as to 
increase our confidence in the old sun*ey. The authors, of coarse, made 
uian y mistakes, and some egregious ones, but the old ex]>k>ralioa Is eo £ir 
confirme^l bv the new survev that it will undoobtedlv conttnne to be the 
Standard authoritv on the Ohio mounds. The Government Boreaa has 

m 

done a good service to science in thus going over an old field and candidly 
Imt carefiiUy re-surveying* it. 

Th€ PrMnn of the Ohio Mounds. By Cjrrus Thomas, WaehingtCB, 1890. 

The theory that the Ohio Mounds were built by the Cheiokccs m ad- 
vanced by Dr. Thomas. This pamphlet is in advocacy of that thccry ; tk* 
proo& are as follows : First, the histarical evidence, that ia, the tcstOMBgr 
of the early explorers. Second, the eiidence by the retici;— those ef tih» 
Indiaiis and Moand-boilders being of the mne grade. Third, th* 
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sniTWi M-ete llie work of Uie Delaware und Stmwnevs. FoiirUi, tlie Ohero- 
tim bailt (nonnds, nome of which resemble thoce nf Ohio, espociaily in 
having livarths of liresides in ihem. Fifth, the identity of Ilie Cherokeeii 
TiUi the Alleghewi of tradition. Sui;h in Ilie theory. Opposite to this, 
liuwever. we woald plai'c several t&cte: Firat, the equ&re and circle have 
MITT hern found in the Cherokee country. Second, the pipes of the Cher- 
okt« country, while ref>einbliDg those of Ohio, are, ncvertheleaa, different ; 
riuck piprfi being founil in that country and not in Ohio, and monitor pipcit 
la Ohio and not in tlie Cherokee country. Third, the shell gorgets are 
nrely found in Ohio, but are common in the Cherokee country. These show 
thecyiteui of symbolism to be different. Fourth, the villagee of IheCher- 
«!(««• are dilTcnmt from the Ohio villageo. Fifth, the stone graves are 
f-Muiil in Ohio, but the burials ol the Cherc^ees are not to be recognised 
there. Sixth, the sknllii of the two races are different, etc. These remarks 
m made, not in a criticising spirit, but to show that the Mound-build«r 
l-roblciu it) not eettlwl. AVe are glad to see the diacuaston go on, and Bo 
veioome this cs>>ay. It is one of the most valuable which has been issued 
on that side. 

Fart Andfttt: The Oreal Prihi^onc Earth- Work of If'arren County, Ohio. Com- 
piled from a Careful Snrvey, with an Ac-count of its Mounde and Graves. 
By Wamai K. Moorehead. Cincinnati ; Robert Clark Jk Co. 1890. 
Fort Anciont is one of the larj^t and most interesting of the earth- 
works of Ohio. It ia situated in the valley of the Little Miami, in the 
midst of Ibe wildest Bcenery, and yet not remote from some of the most 
fertile and most productive (arming country of Southern Ohio. It is about 
forty miles northeoKt from Cincinnati, some twenty miles south of KliamiN- 
*llle, and sbout thirty miles southeast from Mtamisburg, wnere the great 
monnd called by that name is situated. It has been often visited by sur- 
Jtyon and urchicoloelsts, perhat>9 Ihe flrvt one to make a su^^'ey being Mr' 
John Locke, the first full description of it by Sijuier and Davis. 

Warren K. Moorehead has, with a number of young men, spent several 
VMkain exploring Ihig work anew, and has published the refolls of his 
cxplorKtions In a book of 130 pages, with a topographical map and Ihirly- 
fite full-page photojiraphs. T]ie map was drawn by C. Cowen,aBil the sur- 
veying done by Girsrd b'owke and Clinton Cowcn. The preface says that 
"The cbjcct is to set before the public in as brief and exact a manner as 
puMible tlie prominent features and the wonders in this ancient monument 
to hamui skilU, and to insist upon its purchase and preservation by some 
I biatorlcai or scionlific organization." We are happy to call the attention 
K«f mt rentiers to the book, both because of the enthusiasm of the young 
K.tiUbor and becauHO of the desirability of the -'object set before the public," 

■ Ihal is, Uic purchase and preservation of the fort, 
r. Moorehead does not claim to have made many new discoveries. The 

V ttoiu: pMrement near the ea^t gate was discovered before he cntere<] npon 
Elheenrvey. Stone graves have been found, however, in the hollow, wme 
I Jit* hnndred yunls from the two mounds. The terraces wrre examined ami 

■ ■on iliem flint flakes and pottery fragments discovered. The author nays 
I tlif^y are artificial. A viltaKesiie was discovered on the liank of the Miami 
■iMoir Hid fort, which, the author twys, is a village of the people who built 

re. Thisis doubtful. Fonrfppl of <'iirih havt-iin'uirulnled sinct- 
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the village was there. Pottery of a beautiful texture, impl( n cuts »,f a bet- 
ter frnid^ than those found at the two-foot level were exhumed. The surface 
finds were from Mr. Ridge's fann. The author mentions the collections at 
Waynesville and l^bauon, which contain objects gathered at the fort. 
Among them are a number of copper axes, some fine efiigy pipet», some rare 
discoidal stones. The collection at I^banon contains five thousand speci- 
mens. Thousands of objects are in the hands of other private collectors, 
and a vast number have been carried away by travellers. No one knows 
what treasures this ancient work has produced, and no one knows even 

now what other treasures may be still hidden there. Ever>' new explorer 
finds something to reward his efforts. There are stone graves on the ter- 
races on the east side of the tort, south of the isthmus. One thing we think 
has been established by late explorations. There was more than one tribe 
which occupied the region. The skull from a stone grave in the village site 
differs essentially from tbe skulls taken from the stone heaps. The ^tone 
graves have been assigned to the Shawnees, but there is no reason to sup- 
pose that the Shawnees built the fort There is an ancient cemetery in tlie 
fort, and the evidences are numerous that villages at difierent times were 
built and occupied within these walls. The author of this book takes 
ground against the theory which has been advanced, that the old fort was 
built by a class of serpent worshipers, and that the elligy of the st»rj>ent was 
embodied in the wall near the gateway. The evidence is, however, that 
one class of mound-builders in Ohio were serpent worshipers. The great 
serpent in Adams County shows this. In our opinion the old fort was built 
by this class, and it seems very likely that a connection between the fort 
and the serpent effigv will yet be traced. This is a problem which the author 
does not discuss, as his work is merely a description of his own survey. 

Mountaineering in Colorado: The Peaks about Estes Park. By Frederick H. 
Chapin, Boston, 1889. 

This is a beautiful book and full of l)eautiful engravings. It is but a little 

volume, but a gem does not need to be large. Mr. Chapin belongs to the 

Appalachian Mountain Club and has spent several summerti with his wife 

in the midst of Estes Park. He seemed to have been a great climber and 

proves also to be a very good writer. There arp>, to be sure, no rhapsodies, 
and yet when he speaks of looking off one hundred miles and then tells 
what he sees we can realize something of the grandeur of the view. The ice 
on the mountain is in the picture very much like ice, very blue or green ice. 
We congratulate the author on this book. There is a delicate dedication 
attthe beginning. 

Annual Report of the Canadian Institute, Session 1888-9; being Part of Apj>ei\dix 
to the Report of ike Minister of Education^ Ontario, 1889. 

The Archaeological Report by David Boyle is quite complete. There is a 
mention of the meeting of the American Association and the visitor's opin- 
ions. Next comes a description of various village sites, with illustrations. 
Then follows descriptions of the most important of the relics, with wood 

cuts to illustrate them. After this is a catalogue of the specimens in the 
museum, and his report concludes with a bibRography, or list of books in 
the library. The account of the relics will interest the readers. They are 
relics in stone, pottery, bone and copper, some of them ouite rude in char- 
acter. The pipnes and bird amalets are said to be very fine. The descrio- 
tion of these given by Mr. Doyle is quite clear and graphic. One can tell 
what the relics are from the description, without any fibres to illustrate 
them. There are not many who can give so good a descnption. The testi- 
monies as to tbe value of the collection are given by Dr. Francis Parkman^ 
Professor Putnam, Dr. Abbott, Rev. Mr. Beanchamp, Pkx>feB8or Morse, Mr. 
A. £. Doaglass, and others. We are glad that they are doing such good 
work in the way of oollections in Ontttrio. 
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of the enclosures which should lead us to ihink that they wci 
symbolic? There are many kinds of earth-works in Southern 
Ohio, many of which are of the same character as those found 
elsewhere, but the most of them are works which might be 
called enclosures. These enclosures have a great variety of 
shapes, and were undoubtedly used for different purposes, though 
the purposes are now somewhat difficult to determine. The 
typical shape is perhaps that of the square and circle, but there 
are many circles without squares and squares without circles, the 
variation passing from one figure to the other. Many of the 
enclosures are irregular, with no definite shape; others, however, 
have shapes which are so definite and regular as to give the idea 
that they were symbolic — the crescent, the circle, the horse-shoe, 
the ellipse, the cross, and many other symbols being embodied 
in them. Some of the enclosures are very large, the walls about 
them being several miles in length, giving the idea that ihcy 
were used for defensive purposes; others are very small, the dis- 
tance across them being only a few feet, giving the idea that they 
were lodge circles. Some of the enclosures are full of burial 
mounds; others contain no mounds whatever, but are mere open 
areas, areas which may have been used for village residences. 
Some of the enclosures are made up by single walls, walls on 
which possible stockades may have been erected; others have 
double walls, a ditch being between them. Some ol them are 
isolated circles, enclosures separated from all others; others pre- 
sent circles in clusters, the clusters arranged incircles, so making 
an enclosure within an enclosure. It is remarkable that there 
should have been so many different shapes to the earth-works in 
this region. These shapes vary from the circle to the ellipse, 
from the ellipse to the oblong, from the oblong to the square, 
from the square to the larg«, irregular enclosure. A map of the 
region looks like a chart which contains all the geometric figures, 
and astonishes one when he thinks that these are earth-works 
containing areas, all of which were once used for practical pur- 
poses, and embodied the life of the people. 

The uses to which these enclosures were subject are unknown, 
and yet it is supposed that some of them were for defenses; others 
for villages; some of them were undoubtedly used for burial 
places; others for sacrificial purposes; some of them were the 
sites of houses, mere lodge circles; others were enclosures in 
which temples were undoubtedly erected; some of them were 
used as places of amusement, dance circles and race courses, 
others were probably used as places of religious assembly, estulas 
or sacred houses; some of them contain effigies, the effigies 
giving to them a religious significance; others were mere de- 
fenses, without effigies. The symbolic character of tlie effigies, 
however, has impressed many writers, and for this reason Uiey 
have been called sacred enclosures. The term has been criticised 
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land rejected by some, but it seems to us appropriate, and we* 
I shall use it as being expressive of the real character of the works 
I of the region. We take up the enclosures of this district with 
Itbe idea that many of them were used for sacred purposes, and 
I that a peculiar superstition was embodied in the most of them. 
What that superstition was we are not quite prepared to say, but 
the conjecture is that sun worship here obtained in great force. 
It sometimes seems as if the sun worship was joined with ser- 
pent worship, and that the phallic symbol was given by some of 
the earth-works. Whether these works were all used by one 
people, a people who were acquainted with all of the symbols 
spoken of. or were erected by successive races, one using one 
symbol and the other another, is a (Question. Be that as itmay, 
we conclude that the district 
is full of earth-works which 
were symbolic in their char- 
acter, and which are properly 
[ called sacred enclosures. 

We give a series of cuts to 
[ illustrate these points. These 
I aie actual i;arth-works. One 
I is the temple platform, found 
at Marietta (Fig. i); the sec- 
j ond is a platform with the ad- 
[ joining circular enclosure. 
I found at Highbank (Fig. 2); 
I thcthirdisthesmallcirclewith 

I the small enclosure within it, found opposite Portsmouth (Fig. 3). 

I These are all small earth-works, ranging from 50 to 1 50 feet in 

I diameter. The fourth is the large double enclosure consisting 

I of the square and circle, found at Circleville (Fig. 4); the fifth is 

I the large octagon and circle, found at Newark (Fig. 5). The last 

' two enclosures might be measured by rods, as there are about 

as many rods in then^ as there are feet in the former works. The 

map of the works at Portsmouth (Fig. 6) contains many other 

figures, as follows: Ten concentric circles at one end, horse-shoe 

enclosures and circles in the center, large square enclosure at 

the west end, the whole making a very elaborate and complicatd 

lystcm of symbolic works, the religious element being cvery- 

wlierc manifest in the locality. 

L 2. Let us next consider the enclosures which we may regard 

I as typical and peculiar to the district. We have said that there 

P are different kinds of enclosures in this region, but the enclosure 

which is the most striking is the one composed of two figures — 

the circle and the square and combination. This is not only 

common in the district, but is peculiar to it. as it is very seldom 

II eiscwhi^re. The reasons for this particular type of earth- 

'"■'md in Southern Ohio are unknown. It would 
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seem, however, as if the people which formerly dwelt here had 
reached a particular stage of progress, had adopted a particular 
social organization, had practiced a particularset of customs, and 
had made these earth-works to be expressive of them. It some- 
times seems also as if a peculiar religious cult had been adopted 
and that this was embodied and symbolized in the earth-works. 
The figures ot the square and circle were probably symbolic, and 
the religion which was embodied in them was probably sun 
worship. How sun worship came to be adopted by the people 
is a mystery. It may have arisen in connection with serpent 
worship, the two having been the outgrowth of the natural super- 
stition, and so might be pronounced to be indigenous in this 
region, or they may have been introduced from other and distant 
localities, either from Great Britain, by way of the Atlantic 
Ocean, or from the Asiatic continent, by way of the Pacific — 
Mexico and Central America having been the original starting 
point on this continent, and the cult having spread from the 
central place over the 
continent eastward. 
Prof F. W. Putnam 
in his article on the 
great serpent takes 
I If ^ the latter position. and 
lij says, "To tliis south- 
western region, with 
its many Asiatic fea- 
tures of art and faith, 
we are constantly 
Fig. t.— Platform nnd cireiB at nighbank. forced by our investi- 

gations as we look for the source of the builders of the older 
works of the Ohio Valley." He refers, however, to the com- 
bination of natural features with artificial forms contained in the 
great serpent, and says this probably could not be found again 
in any part of the great route along which the people must have 
journeyed. He refers to the remarkable discovery by Dr. Phene 
of an interesting mound in Argyleshire, in Scotland, as contain- 
ing the same elements, the natural hill and the artiiicial shape 
giving evidence of serpent worship in the serpent form, the altar 
or burial piace at one end forming the head, and the standing 
stones along the ridge marking the serpent's spme. These facts 
would indicate that serpent worship in Ohio had come from 
Great Britain and had been first introduced by the mound-build- 
ers here. Possibly the serpent worship in Mexico may have 
been introduced from the other side by way of the Polynesian 
Islands. The inquiry which we are to institute now is whether 
serpent worship and sun worship in Ohio were not prac- 
ticed by two classes of people, the one the successors to the 
other. This inquiry will be borne in mind as we (M-oceed to the 
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^description oj the enclosures. The Natchez were sun worship- 
I«r5. There is a tradition that the Natchez once inhabited Southern 
KOhio. The Dakotas had the serpent symbol among them. There 
■is a tradition that the (>akotas once dwelt in Ohio. This would 
tihow that the two cults were successive rather than contempor- 
■ancous. It must be remembered that the symbolism of the early 

■ races of mound-builders was frequently combined with practical 

■ uses. The religion or superstition of the people required that 

■ defensive enclosures, as well as village sites, should embody the 
■symbols as thoroughly as did the places of sacrifice or the burial 
Lplaces. The earth-works of Southern Ohio have been called 
l.sacred enclosures. If our supposition is true the term is a cor- 
Ircct one. They were village enclosures, but were at the same 
Klime sacred to the sun. We shall take the enclosures which are 
Btypical and ask the question whether these were not the villages 
■of sun worshippers. 

3- Let us examine the district, and compare it with other 
Idistricts where sun worship 

Ihasexisted. Welearnabout "" ~ !_. f^ 

■the district and its limits ^^-^ 

■ from the character of the 
■•earth- works. This partic- 
lular class of earth-works 

■ which we are describing is 

■ only found in a limited dis- 
Itrict. \Ve begin at the 
Imouth of the Muskingum V 

1 River, where are the inter- ^ : .,= 1,'* '^' ^ ' * '" ' . __ 

^^ting works of Marietta. 'L-"-^_~ - ; =t 

Tills river has a number of ' _ = ,-^ ~" 

^enclosures upon it. We pass 

the Hocking i^t*. s.-arei 

Creek, where the enclosures are not so numerous, and yet 

same class of works abound here. Next comes the 

cioto River, with its very interesting series of earth works, 

H)»c at Portsmouth, Chillicothe and Circleville being the most 

linent. Paint Creek and Brush Creek flow into the Scioto. 

Do these there are some very interesting earth works, the 

■majorit}' of them being village enclosures. Next to this is 

■Adams County, the County in which the great serpent is situated, 

^he Brush Creek in this county being different from that which 

Tows into the Scioto. We then pass over two or three counties 

|Uotil we reach the Little Miami River. Here we find the rcmark- 

ible fort called Fort Ancient, and at the mouth of the river, at 

^ncianati, village enclosures. These enclosures are, to be aure, 

bow destroyed, but descriptions of them have been preserved, 

1 Irom these we find that they were ver>' similar to those 

^ittuted on Paint Creek and on the Scioto River. Passing still 
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further to the west, we come to the Great Miami. The works on 
this river are mainly fortifications and large lookout mounds; 
the fortifications at Hamilton, Colerain and Piqua, and the look- 
out at Miamisburg, being most prominent. There are, however, 
at Alexandria and several other places village enclosures of 
exactly the same type as those found at Chillicothe. This takes 
us across the State of Ohio. The White River is a branch of 
the Great Miami. It rises in the central part of the State of 
Indiana and flows southeast. The White River seems to have 
marked the boundary of this particular class of works. There 
are no village enclosures of the type found in Ohio west of the 
White River. If there are, we are not aware of their existence. 
There are, to be sure, many large forts or defensive enclosures 
scattered along the Ohio River on both sides, but they are not 
works which wc would call village enclosures. These forts have 
been described by various writers, the most prominent of them 

being the one in Clark 
County, near Charles- 
town, Ind., which has 
been described by Prof. 
E. T. Cox.* As to the 
northern boundary' of 
the district, we find it 
on the watershed, where 
the rivers flow both 
ways, to the north and 
to the south. Here a 

rig, L-Circle and Square at Circleville. "'^^ ^^ Carth-WOrkS IS 

found extending across 
the State, about the same distance from the Ohio River. It makes 
a cordon of village enclosures, some of them being as important 
as any found in thq State. Among these are the works at Circle- 
ville, Newark, Alexandersville, near Dayton, and the works on the 
White River, at Cambridge and New Garden, in Wayne County ,t 
all of them being near the head of canoe navigation. 

We have thus given the map of the district. It is a map which 
thus includes all the earth-works — military, sacred, village enclos- 
ures, effigies, lookouts and all. We do not ascribe them all to 
one period nor to one race, but we speak of them as found in the 
district. The typical work is the enclosure, the village enclosures 
being more numerous than the defensive. We have thought 
best to call it by the name of the district of the village enclos- 
ures, though the term sacred enclosures is appropriate. We see 
in this map the locality which was occ upied by sun worshipers. 
It is also a locality in which serpent worship appeared to be 
prevalent. 

♦ See Geological Survey of Indiana, 1873. p. 122. 

tSee Oeoloi^cal Report of Indiana, 1878, descrlpUon, Mr. J. C. McPherson. 
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Let us consider the uniformity in the shapes and sizes of the 
Dclosures. We have said that the shape was that of the square 
nd circle. This shape is everj-where present within the district, 

lugh with variations. It is remarkable that there should be 
uch a uniformity. It docs not seem likely that the uniformity 
ill rise from accident, but it is more likely that there was a sig- 
ificance to it. The uniformity has impressed many authors, 

e early explorers all mention it as a very striking clement in 
ic earth-works of the region. There has been a degree of 
tepticisni in reference to this point, but the recent survey by 
le Ethnological Bureau confirms the old impression. The 
tatcntents of the early explorers arc confirmed by the last .sur- 

Wc give here a few 
agmentary quotations to 
how that this is the case. 
[lie old authors claimed that 
squares were perfect 
ires, the circles perfect 
ircles. The new exploration 
ecms to confirm this rather 
lan to refute it. We take 
IC enclosures in the Scioto 
Tallcy to illustrate. There 
perhaps" more typical 
orks in this valley than any- 
liere else in the State. The 
illowing is the testimony of 
T. Thomas in reference to 
ese. "The circle at High- 
ink'is a perfect one." " The 
Id survey agrees closely with 
e new survey." "The circles 
t Taint Creek have geomet- 
»l rcEularity." " The fig- 
tx of the works which 

•re personally examined by Squier and Davis are generally 
wrect." "The circle at Highbank is similar in size and other re- 

^ts to the observatory circle at Newark, and, like that, is 
bnnected with an octagon." "We see in this group the tendency 
t combine circles, octagons and parallels as at Newark, making 
probable that the works at both points are due to one people, 
.ccording to Messrs. Squier and Davis the circle is a perlect 
The diameter, which, as will be seen by what follows, agrees 

/ ciosely with the results oi the re-survey." "The somewhat 
lexpcctcd results in this and the observatory circle arc. first, 
Ut the figure is so nearly a true circle, and. second, that the 
diusisan almost exact multiple of the surveyor's chain." These 
markable admissions are made by one who denies llicir Euro- 
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pean origin and who makes them the work of Indians similar to 
the modern tribes, and who says there is nothing in the form or 
arrangement that is inconsistent with the Indian usages and 
ideas, and nothing in their form or construction consistent with 
the idea that their conception is due to European influence. With 
these admissions we are warranted in going back to the first 
descriptions which were given by the early explorers, and to 
speak of these works as perfect squares and perfect circles, and 
to draw our conclusions that they were symbolic as well as 
practical or useful structures. 7.1r. Atwater speaks of the circle 
in the village enclosures at Paint Creek, and says " the area of 
the squares was just twenty-seven acres." Squierand Davis also 
speak of this area of twenty-seven acres being a common one. 
The comparison is drawn by Squier and Davis between the 
works at Newark and those at Hopeton and Paint Creek. Ex- 
traordinary coincidences are exhibited between the details, 
though the works are seventy miles apart. He says the square 
has the same area with the rectangle belonging to the Hopeton 
works and with the octagon belonging to Highbank. The octa- 
gon has the same area with the large irregular square at Marietta, 
a place which is still further away from Newark. The conviction 
is forced upon us, notwithstanding all the skepticism that has 
existed, that there was a common measurement, and that the 
square and circle were symbolic, though we do not say whether 
they were erected by Indians or by some other people. 

5. Another argument is found in the fact that walls in the 
shape of crescents are very common. These crescent-shaped 
walls are generally found inside of the smaller circle and consti- 
tute a double wall around a portion of the circle. There are 
also many works where there are concentric circles, containing 
a mound in the center, whose shape would indicate that it was 
devoted to sun worship and whose contents would prove that 
they were used for religious purposes. A notable specimen of 
this is lound at Portsmouth, where there are four concentric cir- 
cles and a mound in the center, the situation and height of the 
mound giving the impression to the early explorers that it was 
used for religious purposes and was a sun symbol. Concentric 
circles and circles containing crescents and mounds are also 
spoken of by Mr. Caleb Atwater as having been found at Paint 
Creek and at Circleville. The large irregular enclosure at one 
of these works contained seventy-seven acres, and had eight 
gateways, another had eighty-four acres and six gateways; but 
outside of one of these enclosures was a third circle sixty rods 
in diameter, in the center of which was a similar circle about six 
rods in diameter, or about one tenth of the larger circle. Here 
we have the large enclosures which were undoubtedly used for 
village sites, but at the same time we have small circles that were 
probably used for religious purposes. 
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Mr. Atwater thinks that the large circles were used for re- 
ligious as well as for practical purposes. He speaks of the 
circle at CJrclevilie. This was sixty-nine rods in diameter, 
le wails were twenty feet high, measuring from the bottom 
r the ditch, there being two walls, one inside of the other, 
ith a ditch between. Within the circle there was a round 
lound, ten feet high, thirty feet in diameter at the top, and around 
K mound a crescent-shaped pavement made of pebbles, about 
jcty feet in diameter. This mound contained two bodies and a 
umber of relics. A large burial mound ninety feet high stood 
utside of the circle. The contrast between the circle and the 
luare atrracted the attention of Mr. Atwater. The circle had 
^o high walls, the square only one. The circle had a dttch be- 
ireen the walls, the square had no ditch. The circle had only 
ne gateway, the square had eight gateways. The circle was 
icketed. "half way up the inner walls was a place where a row 
t pickets stood, pickets which were used for the defense of the 
]tclc." These facts are significant. They seem to indicate that 
le villages were surrounded by walls which secured them from 
ack ; but that there was a symbolism in (he shape of the walls 
i well as in the shape of the mounds and pavements and cou- 
nts of the mounds. In these respects the villages would be 
lUed sacred enclosures. 

6. Still another argument is derived from the variation in 
ic typical lorm. At Marietta we have two squares and no 
rcle except as a circle surrounds the conical mound or lookout 
ation. At Highbank and Hopeton we have the circle and the 
[uarc, and several other small circles adjoining. At Liberty 
ownshlp we have the square, three circles and a crescent. At 
edarbank we have a square with a platform inside of it, but no 
rcle. At Newark we have the octagon instead of the square. 
t Clark's Works we have the square, a large irregular inclosure 
id the circle inside. At Seal Township we have the square 
id circle and several elliptical works. At Dunlap's Works we 
have the rhomboidal figure and a small circle adjoining. Still, 
the t>'ptca] shape is the same throughout the entire region. 
II. We now turn to a new point. The inquiry is whether the 
(closures which we have seen to be so symbolic were not the 
'lage sites of a class of sun worshipers. This inquiry will be 
iducted in an entirely different way from the former. We are 
If to look not so much for the symbolic shapes as for the 
ictical uses. We maintain that whether they were symbolic 
not the majority of the enclosures were used for villages. We 
ill first consider the characteristics of village enclosures gcn- 
lUy, show what a village was supposed to contain, and then 
imp>are these in Ohio with others to show that they were also 
'lage enclosures. 

We turn to the Ohio villages, and are to ask what their 
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second, the contents, including the platform mounds, burial 
mounds, excavations and other works; third, the small circles 



characteristics are. These were composed of the following 
elements: First, the circumvallation, including the gateways; ^ 

adjoining the village enclosures, some of them constituting a iK 
third part of the village, scarcely separated from the larger 
enclosures, some of them being quite remote from the village; 
fourth, the parallel walls or covered ways. These were a very 
important element in connection with the village life. Fifth, the 
so-called embankments, which Atwater says were enclosures 
for diversion or for games, many of which were found at an 
early day in the valley oi the Scioto, but which had disappeared 
before the survey ot the works took place; sixth, the circles 
which are gathered in clusters at certain points, remote from 
the villages, which we call the dance circles; seventh, the look- 
out mounds and observatories. These works were all associated 
and all served different parts in connection with village life. We 
see in them, ist, provisions for defense, the circumvallation 
giving defense to the villages, the covered ways also protecting 
the people as they went to and from the villages to the water's 
edge; the lookouts on the summits of the hills furnishing de- 
fense for not only one village, but for many. We see, 2d, pro- 
visions for religion. The character of the earth-works is 
suggestive of religious practices. They are, many of them, 
enclosures, symbolical in shape, elliptical, circular, pyram- 
idal. Some of them were probably temples, the truncated pyr- 
amids being the foundation platforms. The same office was 
filled by some of the s»raller circles, for these were undoubtedly 
used for estufas, sweat houses, or assembly places, and many 
of them were convenient of access to the village enclosure. 
3d. The provisions made for amusement, feasts, dances can be 
recognized in the oblong embankments and the groups of small 
circles. 4th. The provision made for water is found in numer- 
ous wells spoken of by the early explorers, and in the walls 
which surround them, and in certain ponds near the enclosures. 
5th. Provision was made for safe cultivation of fields in covered 
ways which passed out from the enclosure to the open country, 
and in the watch towers which were placed at the ends of these. 
There were many openings in the covered way, which gave 
egress from the villages to the fields in every direction. 6th. Pro- 
vision was made for navigation and the safety of the canoes by 
running the covered ways down to the water's edge, and there 
making a grade, which should be like a levee, for the landing 
of the canoes. All these peculiarities indicate plainly that vil- 
lage life was the factor which ruled. Everything was subser- 
vient to this. 

If we take the number and sizes of the enclosures, and then 
look at their situation and all their surroundings, and consider 
the fertility of the plains in which they were located, we wiU 
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; a remarkable picture of village life. It sepms almost like 

an Arcadia. The people seem to have been prosperous, and to 

have dweh in peace and security. The population was dense. 

The organization was complete. Religion had its strong hold 

upon the people; the people lived and died and were buried 

with the sacred religious rites observed on al! occasions. They 

filled their altars with offerings to the great sun divinity. The 

most costly sacrifices were made ; pipes and bt-ads, carved stone, 

pearls, many precious works of art were thus consecrated with 

great ceremonials. But the scene changed. The invasion of 

an enemy drove them from their seats. Their villages became 

e seats of bloody warfare. They were obliged to leave iheir 

«ies; other tribes came in and occupied their villages. 

. We now turn to ihe specific locations and give descrip- 

)n» of Ihe works. We first commence with the works at 

Urtelta and quote the language of the Rev. Dr. Harris, who 

%Xh Rev, Dr. Cutler, examined them and furnished a full de- 

ription ol it. The following is their account: The situation 

t these works is on an elevated plain on the east side of the 

luskingum, about hall a mile from its junction with the Ohio. 

pe largest square tort, by some called the town, contains forty 

fcres, encompassed by a wall ol earth from six to ten feet high, 

lid from twenty-five to thirty-six feet in breadth, in each side 

Te three openings, resembling twelve gateways. A covered 

^«y formed ot two parallel walla of earth 231 feet distant from 

each other, measuring from center to center. The walls at the 

most elevated part inside are twenty-one feet in height; the 

outside only average five teet in height. This formed a passage 

'tout 680 feel in length, leading by gradual descent to the low 

vund, where, at the time of its construction, it probably 

ached the river. The bottom is crowned in the center, in the 

banner of a well-founded turnpike road. Within the walls of 

B fort at the northwest corner is an elevated square 188 (eel 

tag, 132 broad, 9 high, level on the summit. At the center of 

Icn of the sides are gradual ascents sixty feet in length. Near 

e south wall is another elevated square, 150 by 120 feet, 8 

' feet high ; but instead of an ascent to go up on the side next the 

wall, there is a hollow way, ten feet wide, leading twenty teet 

toward the center, with a gradual slope to the lop. At the 

other end is a third elevated square, 108x54 feet, with ascents 

at the end. At the southwest corner is a semi-circular parapet 

crowned with a mound, which guards the opening in the wall. 

"lie smaller fort, contains twenty acres, with a gateway in the 

[flter ol each corner. These gateways are defended by circu- 

r mounds. On the outside of the smaller fort is a mound in 

e lorm of a sugar loaf, of a magnitude and height which strike 

e beholder with astonishment. It base is a regular circle, 115 

t ia diameter; its altitude is 30 feet. It is surrounded by a 

'1 4 feet deep and 15 wide, and defended by a parapet 4 feet 
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high, through which is a gateway towards the fort 20 Ifict in 
width." 

The description of this one village will indicate the elements 
which were common in all the villages, the square caclosur^ 
the graded ways, lookout mounds, protecting walls, wells,t!tc, 
being found in nearly every village. 

It shows also the religious ideas which were embodied in 
many of the village enclosures, the platform mounds and the 
circle about the lookout mounds having probably been used as 
symbols as well as defenses. This same combination of symbols 
with defenses is seen more fully in the elaborate system of works 
found at Portsmouth. These works seem to have been erected 
for purely religious purposes, and we recognize many sj-mbols 
in them, the square at one end, the concentric circle at the other 
end, and the horse-shoe, the crescent and several other symbols 
in the central group, the whole connected by a wall seven or 
eight miles long. 

III. We now turn to the forts of Ohio, but are to consider 
them chiefly in their symbolic capacity. There are three pecu- 
liarities to earth-works of this region, namely : the large major- 
ity of them are enclosures; second, many of the enclosures are 
symbolic in shape, tlie circle and square being the most prevalent, 
symbol; third, the majority of the symboTic works are very 
strongly fortified, nearly every place which the sun worshiper* 
occupied having been furnished with a strong and heavy earth. 
wall, which served as a protection to them. The classification 
of the works of the sun worshipers reveals to us a great variety 
of uses, the most of them, however, being such uses as would 
be connected with village life. But with the uses we discover 
that defense was as much sought for as was convenience. It is 
remarkable that there were so many walled enclosures in this 
region, but the fact that there was danger always threatening the 
people from a lurking foe will account for these. They needed 
to defend themselves on all occasions, and so they never resorted 
to a place of worship or amusement, they never went to a sac- 
rificial place, they never even went to the fields or to the water's 
edge, but that they must have a wall to protect them. We have 
dwelt upon the symbolism which was embodied in their works, 
but we might dwell even longer upon the view of the defense 
provided by them. It will suffice, however, to say that symbol- 
ism and defense were often united, the superstition about the 
symbol giving them a sense of security as much as the earth- 
works gave them actual safety. We have only to look at the 
different works found in any one locality to see the wonderful 
combination. 

1 . Let us ask what works there are and what uses we may dis- 
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respect of the people who dwelt in the terraced villages ftf the 
West. They lived in villagesand were peaceful and industrious, 
but needed always to guard their villages from sudden attack. 
The mound-builders of Ohio, then, and the Indians of later times 
were plainly very different from one another. 




Jlic forts differ among themsdvcs io many respects Those 
M."'Lh'^i:5"^*^'''' '^'^ °"Sinal Mound^budder^thatis S^ 
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stockade builders. Each class had its own peculiar way ot 
erecting forlificalions, The fortifications are more distinctive in 
reality than village enclosures, The enclosures may have been 
occupied by two or three successive populations, the one erect- 
ing the walls and giving to the enclosures the peculiar symbolic 
form of the square and circle, the other occupying the circles 
but placing within them, as signs of their presence, some partic- 
ular effigy. The great serpent probably belongs to this race, the 
third race, who erected the stockade forts, but put no symbol- 
ism into their works. The distinction between the first 
that one was a race of sun worshipers and the other of 

_icnt worshipers, the sun symbol being frequently embodied 

the earth works which are connected with the village enclos- 
rcs, but the serpent symbols being embodied in the walls which 
surrounded the fortifications built by the other race. We have 
the two classes represented in a single fort.thatat Fort Ancient. 
The upper fort, which is called the new fort, but which in reality 
may liave been the older of the two, has all the characteristics 
o1 the village enclosures. It walls are high and angular, well 
defined and furnished with massive gateways, all showing a high 
degree of architectural skill, the crescent being the only symbol 
contained within it. The lower or southern fort, which is called 
the old fort, differs from this in all respects. The walls are 

Icr. the gateways smaller, the scene wilder, and the symbolism 
iger and more mysterious. This part, the writer maintains, 

bodied the symbol of the serpent in its walls, the superstition 
if the people being that the form of the serpent in some way 
gave protection to the people. We ascribe to the first class, that 
is, to the village people, the forts at Bourneville. at Hamilton, at 
Masscy's Creek, and on the north fork of Paint Creek, called 
Clark's Works; to the second class, we ascribe the Colerain 

orks and the fort north of Hamilton, leaving the Fort Hill, in 
ighland County, doubtful; to the third class — the stockade 
_ luilders — wc ascribe the fort near Granville, those at Four-mile 
Creek and Seven-mile Creek and Big Run. and several of the 
works near Hamilton, in Butler County. The peculiarity of the 
farts of the village people is that there were very elaborate gate- 
ways, the walls being very sharply defined, and having re-entering 
angles, some of iheni being provided with double and triple earth 
w(»^s as guards for the entrances. Two of the entrances are 
furnished with what is called the Tlascalan gateway, and the 
other furnished with a most elaborate system of embankments, 
six ditferent semi-circular walls being arranged around a single 
opening, to protect it from the entrance of an enemy. The 
gateways of the race of serpent -worshipers were provided with 
walU in the shape of serpents, and serpents' heads, but with no 
other contrivances except this symbol to guard them. 

'iew of the forts as related to the symbolism 
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will give to us an idea as to the great variety of earth worW 
found io Southern Ohio. They are aU of them enclosures, some 
of them having been used for defenses, others for villages, others 
for burial places, others as council houses, and as dance circles, 
and a few perhaps merely as symbols. The pcculiarit)- of all is 
that they have earth walls which enclose areas, though there are 
conical mounds or solid structures either in the areas or on high 
land overlooking the areas. These enclosures bring before us a 
picture of the native society as it once existed. It is evident 
that the population at one time was verj- dense, probably much 
denser in the time of the early mound-builders than atany time 
since. The people were then in a peaceful and sedentary condi- 
tion. They were agriculturists. They placed their villages in 
the midst of the rich agricultural country and surrounded them 
with walls, and in some cases built walls which would, in a meas- 
ure, .surround their fields, or at least protect the people in going 
to and from them. The forts were placed in the midst of their 
villages on high ground, where there would be a natural defense, 
the cliffs being precipitous. In case of a sudden incursion the 
people might leave their villages and resort to the forts, Their 
villages were situated upon the rivers and were connected 
with the river's bank by covered ways. They navigated the 
rivers by canoes and had landing places for them near their vil- 
lages. Their villages were sometimes close together, giving the 
idea that the clans inhabiting them were friendly to one another. 
At other times the villages are isolated and wide apart, giving 
the idea that the people sought room for hunting as well as fer- 
tile spots for agriculture. The villages, however, were all walled 
and the most of them had walled approaches, giving the idea 
thaf they were liable to be attacked by a lurking foe, and that 
they continued their pursuits with this constant sense of danger 
in their minds. Everything impresses us with the thought that 
the Indians were foes to the mound-builders, and that the mound- 
builders were well acquainted with Indian ways, the two classes 
— Indians and mound-builders — being very similar in their ways 
and modes of life, though their symbolism was diiferenl. 

They may have been Indians, or at least have belonged to a 
great American stock which we call Indians ; but they were evi- 
dently quite different from any of those tribes which have been 
known to inhabit the region since history began. They may, to 
be sure, have had the same general organization, b^ing divided 
into clans, the clans having their residence near to one another, 
and the clans belonging to tribes. In some cases it would seem 
as ii the tribes were located upon the rivers, and that the differ- 
ent rivers were occupied by different tribes, the tribes in the 
district having, however, great similarities. Whether the tribes 
were brought together into a confederacy or not is uncertain, and 
yet it is probable that the villages all belonged to one people. 
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IV. \Vc now turn to a comparison of the village enclosures. 
This comparison might lead us to consider the villages of all 
ihe modern Indians. We shall, however, confine ourselves 
mainly to the enclosures of Ohio, for these seem to be the most 
complete specimens of village enclosures to be found anywhere 
among the uncivilized races. Wc find in them the elements 
which go to make up village architecture everywhere. It may 
be that there were higher grades among the semi-civilized tribes 
of the west, but for the uncivilized we shall discover nothing 
more complete. We take up the elements here presented, and 
learn from them about the factors which are obscurely contained 
in other districts. The following are the elements given by the 
Ohio earth-works: i, the circumvallation ; 2, the lodge circle, 
including the estufas; 3, the temple platform; 4, the observatory 
or watch tower; 5, the covered ways, including the protected 
landing, or graded way; 6, the sacrificial place or sacred burial 
enclosure; 7, the fortifications; 8, the lookout mounds. 

I. It should be noticed, that the villages of the different dis- 
tricts all had circumvaliations which were very marked. The 
villages of the emblematic mound-builders had efligies near 
them, those of tlie tomb builders had circles of burial mounds 
about them, those ol the pyramid-builders had pyramids around 
them, and those of the lodge-builders had walls on the outside 
and lodge circles inside, to characti^c ihem. In like manner the 
Bjdefenses of the serpent worshipers had the serpent effigy to char- 
terize them, and the villages of the sun worshipers had the 
rcle, crescent, horse-shoe, and other symbols to characterize 
m. each district containing a different religious system and a 
nRcrent class of works which embodied it, 
f There is this difference, between the villages of Ohio and 
e found elsewheVe. The villages here were always char- 
Cterieed by a double or a triple enclosure, one of ihem being 
I square and the other a circle or a cluster ot circles. That at 
Newark contains five enclosures and I hree seta of parallel walls, 
with an effigy in one of the enclosures and many small circles 
scattered around among the covered ways, 
The most remarkable of all ihe village sites are perhaps those 
^^tt^ Hopeton, Newark, Circleville, Highbank, and Twinsburg. 
^ftbat at Hopeton is the most beautiful, where there is a square 
^^■td circle, and two or three smaller circles joining the squares 
^|p the outside. There are lound on the third bottom. They 
^Oooaist ol a rectangle with an attached circle. The rectangle 
measures 950 by 900 feet. The circle is 1050 Icet in diameter. 
The gateways arc twelve in number, and have an average width 
d about 25 feet. On the east side are two circles, measuring 
3ooand 250 feet, the gateways or opening to the circles cor- 
responding to the gateways in the square. The walls ol the 
larger work are 12 feet high, 50 leet wide at the base. "They 
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resemble the heavy grading of a railway, and are broad enough 
on the top to admit the passage of a coach." It is probable 
that on the summit of these walls there was a timber palisade 
resembling those at Circleville, or possibly like those described 
by Dr. William Dawson as Hochelega. There are no ditches 
outside the wall, but a ditch inside that of the smaller cirdec. 

This characteristic of the Ohio villages has never been ex- 
plained. It was probably owing to a peculiar social organiza- 
tion, but that organization is now unknown, and we are left only 
to conjecture as to what it was. The square may have been 
used for the governing class, very much as the truncated pyra- 
mids at the south were. The large circular enclosure may have 
contained the lodges of the common people, the village proper. 
The small circles may have been the sweat houses or assembly 
places for the villagers. lu the cases where there are three 
enclosures, the third, which was a circle, may have been used 
by the priestly class, if we may suppose that there was such a 
class. 

2. We have said that the enclosures were used as clan residences. 
These residences were in villages. Wherever there was a clan there 
was a village, and what is more the villages were not built by 
individuals or by families, but were built by the clan. We are 
uncertain what kind of houses they were. They may have been 
frail temporary structures built of poles, covered with skins, 
bark or dirt, similar to those of the Mandans. They may have 
been circular lodges, such lodges as have left their rings in many 
places in the south and west. They may have been long houses, 
however, built after the model of the Iroquois long house. There 
may have been a difference between them, some of them being 
mere circular lodges or tents, others square or rectangular build- 
ings, resembling those built by the southern tribes — Choctaws, 
Chickasaws and Creeks. The sweat houses or cstufas, or assem- 
bly places, may have been circular buildings, resembling the 
rotundas of the Cherokees, while the house of the chiefs may 
have been square, or rectangular, similar to those which were 
erected on the summit of the platforms or pyramids of the Gulf 
5tatcs, There are lodge circles or rings with fire-beds in 
Ohio, such as have been found in Tennessee and Missouri, and 
in some cases in Iowa. These lodge rings, however, are sugges- 
tive, for they show what might have been the arrangement of the 
houses among the Ohio mound-builders. These rings were 
generally placed in lines around the outside of a central square, 
or plaza, as the Spaniards call it. Somewhere in the enclosure 
there would be a high mound which was used as a lookout This 
would be near the edge of the village. 

3- In the center of moat of these villages there is a platform or 
truncated pyramid, which is supposed to have been the place 
where the chiefs had their houses. This is the uniform arrange- 
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ment ol the villages, as they are found in the mountain district 
of Tennessee and in the cypress swamps of Arkansas and Mis- 
souri. The arrangement of the Ohio villages may have been 
the same, at least there are platforms, elliptical or circular in 
shape, which are situated in the center, showing that a public 
building of some kind was in the midst of the enclosure. 

4. The parallel walls form another peculiar feature of the 
villages of Ohio, These generally extend from the enclosures 
to the river's bank, but sometimes extend from one enclosure to 
another. They were probably intended lo protect the people 
as they went to and from the villages. The works at Newark 
illustrate this point. (See the Plate.) These works are inter- 
esting. They are situated in the midst of a fertile plain, which is 
surrounded by high hills on all sides, one hill being especially 
prominent, the hill on which the alligator mound is situated. 
The works are very extensive. They cover in extent about 
two miles square, and consist of three grand divisions, which 
are connected by parallel walls. The most prominent is the 
circular structure, which is called the old fort. The area of 
this structure is something over thirty acres. In the center of 
it is the mound ol singular shape, which is called the bird; the 
head of the bird pointed directly toward the entrance of the 
enclosure. This so-called bird originally contained an altar. 
' It seemed to point out a religious design to the whole structure, 
sad yet it may have been only a central object in the midst ol a 
village, an object which would show that the villagers were 
peciuiarly superstitious The gateway of this fort, so-called, is 
very imposing. The walls are not less than 16 feet in height, 
aao a ditch within is 13 leel deep, giving an entire height of 
about 30 feet. "In entering the ancient avenue for the first time 
the visitor does not fail to experience a sensation of awe, such 
ail he might feel in passing the portals of an Egyptian temple." 
Such is the testimony ol the author of "Ancient Monuments," 
but ihc writer can bear witness that the same impression was 
made upon himself when entering it lor the first lime. The 
circle is nearly a true circle, its diameter being 1189 by 1163 
fcet. The circle is united with a square by parallel walls, which 
form a wide covered way. There is between the square and 
the creek or river another large enclosure, which is partially 
surrounded by walls, and which hiis a complicated system of 
covered ways connected with it. This seems lo have been the 
central spot tor the two villages which were located here. It 
have been a place of assembly, a dance ground or a feast 
:. There is a single circle wiiliin it, a number of conical 

lounds, and a graded way which leads from it lo the edge of 
we terrace, situated south of it. Thi.-. graded way is a peculiar 
frork. but is similar lo those found at Piketon and Marietia. The 
chief peculiarity of the work is that there are parallel walla; 
these, which are upwards of a mile in length, extend 
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from the works just described to the octagon situated weat or 
northwest of the old fort or great circle. These parallel IJoei 
were probably covered ways, one of which connected the t3- 
lage enclosures with one another, the other connecting the west 
enclosure or octagon with the bottom land and river's edge, 
though the two covered ways are nearly parallel. There is a 
third line, which extends from the octagon southward for nearly 
two miles This covered way loses itself in the plai». It may 
have been designed to protect the villagers as they went to and 
from the fields. 

In the center of ihe works, nearly surrounded by the covered 
ways, is a large pond, which maj' have served as a reservoir ol 
water fot both villages, as access could be gained to it through 
the openings in the walls from either side. There are (imall 
circles scattered around among the works. These may have 
been the estufas or sweat houses, as they all have the same 
general appearance and dimensions. The chief feature of the 
work is the octagon and small circle.* The octagon has eight 
gateways, each gateway being guarded by an elliptical mound 
or truncated pyramid, 5 feet high, 80 by 100 feet at base. The 
circle connected with the octagon is a true circle 20S0 leet 
— upwards of half a mile — in circumference. It has on the 
southwest side what was probably once a gateway, but it seems 
to have been abandoned and an observatory built in its stead. 
See Fig. 7. 

5. The watch towers and observatory* mounds are also to 
be noticed. The observatory at Newark is very imposing. It 
is 170 feet long, is 8 feel higher than the general embankment, 
overlooks the entire work, and may have been used as a look- 
out station to protect the fields adjoining. A number of small 
circlt:s, which are called walch towers by Alwater, are found 
connected with the works, and are chiefly embraced in the area 
between the parallel walls. 

In reference to the works at Newark in its different parts, 
Messrs. Squier and Davis say: "Ssveral extraordinary coind- 
dences are exhibited between them and the workssttuated else- 
where. Thesmalter circle is identical in size with that belonging 
to the Hopeion works and that at Highbank, which are situated 
seventy miles distant. The square has the same areas as the 
square at Hopeton and the octagon at Highbank. The octa- 
gon has the same area as the square at Marietta. There are 
mounds inside of the gateway the same as found in other places. 
The observatory here corresponds to the large observatory at 
Marietta, though that is somewhat higher. The small circles, 
which we call estufas, are of th« same general character and 
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limensions as those found at Hopeton, at Highbank, at the 
hinction group, and at Chillicoihe. The resemblances between 
he village at Newark and those tound elsewhere in this district 
Ye Ihmk, quite significant. We find in many of the 
Wher works, especially those on Paint Creek and in the Sciolo 
P'Valley, thai there are three enclosures, two of them being a 
f circle and square, and a third being irregular in form, but geo- 
erally larger than either the circle or square. This larger en- 
closure sometimes intervenes between the circle and the square 
and sometimes it is situated at the side ot each, making a tri- 




angle with them. It is probable that the same use was made 
ol this large enclosures in the other localities that was made of 
the large enclosure at Newark, the only difference being that 
connected with the circle and square, it constituted one village, 
but in this case it served for the two villages, the connection 
between them being secured by the parallel wall.* 

6. We turn to the description ol the graded ways. These are 
very interesting works, but confirm what we have said about 
village sites. There is a graded way at Newark, another at 
Pikelon, another at Marietta, and another is said to be situated 
at Piqua. They all have the same general characteristics. They 
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run from the terrace on which the village enclosure was i 
ated down to the bottom lands. The bottom lands are now 
dry, but it is probable that at the time the works were built 
they constituted the river bed. The object of the graded way 
was undoubted to secure a landing places tor canoes. The 
rivers of Southern Ohio are still subject to tioods. They were 
probably severer in prehistoric times. The walls on either side 
of the graded way would serve a double purpose; ihey would 
protect the villagers as they went to the water's edge, and would 
also keep the canoes from being carried away by the sudden 
rise of the water. The ^rr-*'-' — ■;-■ -■ Vr---vi- has a tongue 
ofland which extends h<=i > have served 
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as a sort of landing place or quasi wharf. Owl Creek, a small 
stream, flows south oi this work. The elevated grade was eic- 
tended out to the water in ihis creek. In the case of the graded 
way at Fiketon and at Newark the incline begins al the bottom 
land and ri§es by a gradual ascent to the summit of the terrace. 
The breadth between the walls at Piketon is 215 (eel at one 
end and 203 at the other, but the way is 1080 feet long; the rise 
is 17 feel. See Fig. 8. The height of the wall, measured from 
the lower extremity ol the grade, is no less than 33 leel, but 
measured from the common surface varies from 11 feet at the 
brink to 5 leet at the upper terrace. The ascent is very grad- 
ual. At the upper extremity of the grade there is a wall which 
runs 2580 feet toward a group of mounds, which at present are 
enclosed in a cemetery. There is also another mound 30 feet 
high about 40 rods away. The object of this graded way is 
inknovvn, liul Judging from its similarity to olher graded ways 
" tsame state, we conclude that there was a village site on 
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Ithe upper terrace, though ihere are no walls perceptible there. 

■ The graded way at Marietta is also very interesting. This has 
f already been described. A distance ol several hundred (eet 

intervenes between the end oi the graded way and the bank. o( 
the river, which is here 35 or 40 feet in height. It has been 
conjectured that the river flowed immediately at the foot of the 
way at the time of its construction. If so, it would prove the 
L antiquity of the works to be very great. Graded ways similar 
I to these in Ohio are lound in Georgia in connection with ihe 

■ high conical mounds, but they generally lead to ponds, and may 
lliave been used for a ditTerent purpose. 

I 7. In reference to the association of the fortifications with the 

■ villages and the sacred enclosures, a few words will be appropri- 
ftate. It is explained by the peculiarities of clan life. It appears 
Vtbat among all uncivilized races the clan was the unit. The family 
^was nothing when compared with the clan. In fact, the clan 
roeemed to be more important than the tribe. It was much more 
KJmportant than the nation, if thenation existed. It is probable 
Kthat the communistic system prevailed in most of the clans. 
■Subsistence was secured by members of the clan. The burials 
■inay have been in clans, or by a number of clans uniting together. 
■The so-called altar mounds were probably the places where 
Pseveral clans were brought together and presented their offerings 
■aad made their burials. The fortifications were also places 
Bnrhere the clans came togeter for common defense. 

■ Many of these hill forts are situated in the midst of village en- 
Bctosures. One of them, that at Bourneville, has been frequently 
■described. It is very large, containing 140 acres, being situated 
Bin the midst of the villages on Paint Creek. The Ancient Fort 
■and tliat at Hamilton, on the Great Miami, were also large. These 
■ivcre situated not far from other village enclosures. The fortified 
■lill called "Fort Hill," in Highland County, is not very far from 
^villages, being but thirty miles from Chillicothe. The fortified 

■ hill near Granville is near the works at Newark, but it was prob- 
nbty built by a later race, as it difiers very materially from the 
Bworks at Newark. The ancient works on MassL-y's Creek, in 
BCreene County, may have been erected by the typical mound- 
Kbuilders of the district, but of the works at the niai'th of the 
BMiami. on the Great Miami, in Butler County and Hamilton 
BCounly, there is some uncertainty. Some of them may have 
■belonged to the typical mound-builders, but others may have 

■ been built by an earlier or a later race. 

I This is also the use which was made of Fort Ancient, A part 

■ of this had been built by a race of cffigy-buildcrs, the same race 

■ who built the great serpent and made it the great center of ser- 

■ pent worship, A part of it. however, was probably built by the 
I'Sante people who erected the village enclosures, who were sun 
■worshipers. There are some reasons for believing that the set- 
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pent worshipers migrated from this part of Ohio and afterwards 
became the effigy-builders of Wisconsin, as there are many ser- 
pent effigies scattered along the bluffs of the Mississippi River, 
the route which they are supposed to have taken in their migra- 
tion. The sun worshipers may possibly have been the same 
people, and yet the probability is that they migrated southward 
and became the pyramid-builders of the Southern States, em- 
bodying that worship in the pyramid as they had here in the 
circles and crescents. 

8. The connection of the village enclosures with the lookout 
mounds is our last point. These lookout mounds may have 
been used by all of the different tribes or races which oc- 
cupied the district, but it is plain that they were also used by the 
people of the village enclosures. Squier and Davis speak of 
the lookout on the top of the hill above Chillicothe, the lookout 
which commands a view of the whole district in which the vil- 
lages were situated. The writer has visited the great mound at 
Miamisburg, and found that it commanded a view of the valley 
in which were the works at Alexandersville, and at the same time 
was connected with others which reached as far as Fort Ancient. 
One peculiarity about this mound was noticed. At a certain 
height on the side of the mound the view extended over the 
valley where were the various earthworks, but it was limited by 
surrounding hills or headlands. The summit, however, gave a 
view of other hills beyond these, and the writer was convinced 
that it was raised to this height in order that signals might be 
exchanged between those who were living in the Miami valley 
and those who were living in the valley west of it, thus showing 
that the White River and the Miami River were included in one 
district. Rev. T. J. McLean has also studied out the signal 
stations and made a complete net-work of them throughout 
Butler and Hamilton Counties, Whether this system of signal 
stations extended beyond the district which we are now describ- 
ing we are unable to say, but we have no doubt that the signal 
stations were used by the village people who erected the typical 
earth works of Southern Ohio. Grave Creek mound may have 
been one of the signai stations, an outwork which was farthest 
to the east. The high conical mound at Marietta was another. 
The high conical mound at Circleville reached the height of 
ninety feet; this is another of the signal stations which were used 
b/ the village Indians. 
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I THE COMING OF THE WHITE MAN REVEALED. 

DREAM OF THE WHITE ROBE AMD FLOATING ISLAND.* 

Bv Rev. Silas Rand. 



When there were no people in this country but Indians, and 

s they knew of any others, a young woman had a singular 

1. She dreamed that a small island came floating in to- 

ards the land, with tall trees on Itand living beings, and amongst 

iiers a young man dressed in rabbit-skin garments. Next day 

interpreted her dream and sought for an interpretation. It 

s the custom in those days, when any one had a remarkable 

ream, to consult the wise men and especially the magicians and 

soothsayers.! These pondered over the girl's dream, but they 

could make nothing of it; but next day an event occurred that 

explained it all. Getting up in the morning, what should they 

" e but a singular little island, as they took it to be, which had 

briftcd near to land, and had become stationery there. There 

tete trees on it, and branches to the trees, on which a number 

f bears, as they took them to be, were crawling about.I They 

ei^d their bows and arrows and spears and rushed down to 

|ie shore, intending to shoot the bears. What was theirsurprise 

a And that these supposed bears were men, and that some of 

e lowering down into the water a very singular con- 

.tructed canoe, into which several of them jumped and paddled 

Ishore. Among them was a man dressed in white — a priest with 

lis white stole on, who came towards them making signs of 

rjcndliness, raising his hand towards heaven and addressing 

Bern in an earnest manner, but in a language which they could 

understand. The girl was now questioned respecting her 

m. " Was it such an island as this that she had seen ? was 

his the man?" She affirmed that they were indeed the same. 

totne of them, especially the necromancers, were displeased. 

Tiey did not like it that the coming of these foreigners should 

have biren intimated to this young gir! and not to them. Had 

an enemy of the Indian tribes, with whom they were at war, been 

"lout to make a. descent upon them tljey could have foreseen 

nd foretold it by the power of their magic. But of the coming 

if this teacher ofa new religion they could know nothing. The 
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new teacher was gradually received into favor, though 
magicians opposed him. The people received his instructions 
and submitted to the rite of baptism. The priest learned their 
tongue, and gave them the prayer-book written in what they 
call Abi>otoloveeg.uik — ornamental mark-writing, a mark stand- 
ing for a word, and rendering it so difficult to learn that it may 
be said to be impossible. And this was manifestly done for the 
purpose of keeping the Indians in ignorance. Had their lan- 
guage been reduced to writing in the ordinary way, the Indians 
would have learned the use of writing and reading, and would 
have so advanced in knowledge as to have been able to cope 
with their more enlightened invaders, and it would have been z 
more difficult matter for the latter to have cheated them out of 
their lands, etc. 

Such was Josiah's story. Whatever were tlie motives of the 
priests who gave them their pictorial writing, it is one of the 
grossest literary blunders that was ever perpetrated. It is bad 
enough for the Chinese, whose language is said to be monosyl- 
labic and unchanged by grammatical inflection. But Micmac is 
partly syllabic, "endless," in its compounds 5nd grammatical 
changes, and utterly incapable of being represented by signs. 



THE BEAUTIFUL BRIDE, 

WHOSE FACE WAS WHITE AS SNOW, HER CHEEKS AS RED AS 

EL.OOD, AND HER HAIR AS BLACK AND GLOSSY 

AS A raven's plume.* 

Ad aged couple resided alone in the forest with their only 
son. The young man provided (or his parents by hunting. One 
day he brought down a crow with his arrow, and the snow 
was stained and reddened with the blood ot the bird. As the 
young man gazed upon the three brilliant colors thus brought 
together in contrast before him, he was struck with the singu- 
lar beauty of the combination. Would, thought he, that I 
could find a girl whose tresses wesc jet:y and glossy as the 
raven's wing, whose akin was white as the driven snow, and 
whose cheeks were crimson as the blood thai stains it. I would 
marrv such a girl, could I find her. When he came home, he 
told his mother what had passed through his mind. I lis mother 
informs him that such a girl there is. but her home is far away, 
too far lor a winter's travel, but when summer comes he may 
go and fetch her. He resolves to do so. and it occupies hia 
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ntind much. Meanwhile he pursues his vocation as a hualer; 
he becomes absorbed with other matters and forgets his beau- 
ideal of beautV' Spiinfr comes and summer, and one day while 
he is exploring the forest in quest of game, he encounters a 
well-dressed, good-looking man, who salutes him in a friendly 
way and enquires what he is about out there. He tells him he 
is in quest of venison for the use of the household. "Well," 
re}0ins the stranger, "of what were you thinking about so much 
last winter?" It took the young man some time to recollect 
himself. Finally he recalled to mind the circumstance of the 
dead crow, and the wish that had passed through his mind re- 
specting the beauty of the girl he would like to marry, and 
what his mother had told him. He related the whole affair to 
the stranger, who assures him that he knows of such a girl, 
and can guide him to the place where she lives and assist him 
in the important business of winning her for his bride. 

This stranger is a Migtimocrwesoo, and the young man accepts 
his proposal, and goes home to inform his parents and make 
preparations for the journey. Having made all his arrange- 
ments, he starts off and soon is joined by his friend of super- 
natural prowess. On they go in company until, after several 
days' travel, they come out to the borders of a large, long lake. 
About midway from one extremity to the other on the shore of 
this beautiful sheet of water is a large wigwam, inhabited by 
an old man. He receives them kindly, inquires whither they 
are going, and what their object is. The Migumoowesoo an- 
swers tor his young friend, and Glooscap (for it is no other than 
he), does not disapprove of the adventure, but gives a word of 
encouragement. But they must cross the lake, however, and 
they see no means of transit. But the old veteran offers to lend 
them a lanoe, and accompanies ihem to the shore, where they 
are directed to step upon a small island, which is covered with 
trees and rocks, and are told that this is his canoe. As soon as 
ihcy embark and unmoor, the island craft moves of! by magic 
and glides over the glassy surface of the lake, without sail, 
rudder or oar, and conveys them straight to the opposite and 
distant shore. There they land and moor their ship, and start 
upon their distant journey through the forest. They had passed 
one danger, of which they had received timely warning from 
Glooscap. This was a huge skunk (a necromancer under the 
form of this animal), who had taken up his position on the ex- 
tremity of a point of land which ran far out into the lake, and 
" fhich it would be necessary for them to go around. There he 
[ood, as they approached, all ready to delui^e, stifle and drown 
icm as they passed. But the Migumoowesoo was too many 
guns for him. Making ready a suitable cord with a slip-knot, 
with a movement sudden and adroit, he rendered powerless 
this magician's means ol offense and defense, by cording the 
ol his unsavory reservoir, and they passed the enchanted 
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place unscathed.* Not (ar had they proceeded on terra firma 
before they encountered a man with a strongly-built, muscular 
frame who was chopping logs. Seeing no means oi conveying 
these logs to the shore, they ask him how this is accomDlished. 
"I take them on my bark," is his answer. He then enquires 
whither they are going and what their business is. They tell 
him, and he proposes to accompany them. To this proposal 
they agree, and the three go on together. 

They soon come up to another man, who is hopping along 
on one foot, the other being tied close up to his body. They 
enquire why he ties up his Leg. "Too keep from running too 
swiftly," he answers. "Were I to untie my leg," says he, "I 
would go round the world in four minutes." "Let us see you 
run," they reply. Whereupon he unties hisleg, and, presto: he 
is out of sight, and in a few moments he returns Irom the oppo- 
site direction, having run, in the meantime, around the whole 
world. On learning the object and destination of the party he 
ofRirs to go with them, and his company is cheerfully accepted. 

They next came up with a man of portly size and mien, whose 
nostrils are carelully closed and guarded, "What is the mean- 
ing ot all this?" he was asked. "I thus hold back the Biorm 
and restrain the whirlwind," he replied, "Let us see a display 
of your power," says the superhuman guide of the party. Im- 
mediately he releases the pent-up winds, and they rush forth to 
the work of destruction, tearing up the earth, overturning the 
rocKs, and smashing the forest. This man also joins the party. 

In due time they reach a wide and beautiful river, meander- 
ing through an extensive meadow, which runs parallel to a 
chain of high mountains, at whose base is a perpendicular bluff, 
and midway between which and the meadow is a large Indian 
town. The inhabitants are well-clad, of goodly stature, and 
commanding mien. The travelers make their way to the chief's 
lodge, share his hospitality, answer his enquiries, and make 
known their errand. They have been informed that in that 
town dwells a beautiful girl, whose skin is as while as snow, 
whose cheeks are red as blood, and whose hair black and glossy 
as the raven's plumes, and this young man has come to woo and 
win her and make her his bride. They are informed that the 
story of the girl is correct, but the task of gaining her hand 
and heart will be a difficult and dangerous one. He must enter 
the lists with the other suitors, and contend with them in certain 
athletic games, and the winner will be awarded the prize. The 
terms are accepted, and alter several days of feasting and prep- 
aration the contest begins. First they dance, and the Migumoo- 
wesoo beats the rest. Then they run; another party produces 
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a ninner who has to eoDfine one leg on all ordinary occasions. 
They are let loose and starl for a run around the globe, but our 
Iriend's comrade conies in four minutes ahead of the other com- 
petitors and wins the day. Next they engage in feats of 
strength — lilting, pitching rocks, wrestling, and pulling at each 
other at square angles, grabbing with their hands a piece of 
wood. Our log-lugging Iriend carries ofi' the palm in all these 
exercises. One more trial completes the contest. They must 
coast down the side oi that mountain, and leap the bounding 
precipice with their sleds, and the one who reaches the ground 
unscathed carries off the beautiful girl. Two parties volunteer 
for the dangerous experiment — the Migumoowesoo and his 
young Iriend and two other men ol mighty magic. The whole 
village turns out to witness the exciting scene. Down from the 
beetling battlements dart the sleds, and as the Migumoowesoo 
and his charge reach the verge of the cliff, he utters a shout 
and down they dart to the ground all right and ride on their 
headlong way through the village, and far out upon the grassy 
mead that lines and adorns ihe banks of the broad flowing 
river. The other parly dash headlong over the cliff and are 
killed. 

The contest is now ended, the young stranger receives the 
prize and celebrates the wedding teast. The party then leave 
for home, bearing away the beautiful bride. Not far, however, 
have they proceeded when a terrific roar and crashing is heard 
thundering in their rear. They look around and are horror- 
stricken at the sight. A terrific whirlwind, conjured up by the 
magicians of the village, is bearing down upon them, plowing 
up the earth, rending the rocks, overturning (he trees and snap- 
ping them like pipe-slems, as it comes on. Now comes in play 
the prowess of the comrade with the mighty breath. The 

eugs are withdrawn from his nasal organs, and the storm is let 
ose, and whirlwind meets whirlwind in mid-forest, and min- 
gles heaven and earth in their rage. But the retreating party 
are again triumphant. Tempest turns on tempest, and storm 
chases back the storm, sweeping away everything in its course, 
Knding the village to atoms and destroying all the inhabitants. 
The party now proceed at their leisure. Each comrade drops 
off as he reaches his home. The Migumoowesoo, his young 
' '?nd and his bride reach the lake, and embark on board the 
gical canoe and are swiftly conveyed tothe other side. There 
iGlooscap meets and greets them. They relate their adventures 
and are kindly entertained. Afterwards they go on. The 
superhuman guide shdes off to his home and the young couple 
arrive safe, to cheer and delight the aged, anxious pair. And 
the story ends. 
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MYTHS OF THE PUGET SOUND INDIANS. 
By Rev. M. Eei.i.s. 

Herewith I give some of their own ideas of the origin of cer- 
tain objects: 

Thunder mid Ligktmng , — The general belief has been that 
these are caused by a great bird, which flaps its wtnjrs and 
thus causes the noise; and some point to trees which have been 
struck by lightning, and say that the bird touched these trees 
with its wings, and that thus they were torn to pieces. The 
head of this thunder-bird i^ often pictured on various articles, 
especially those which were used in war, to inspire the warrior 
with courage. It is also sometimes figured on dishes and other 
articles. 

There is also at Eneti, on the Skokomish reservation, an ir- 
regular basaltic rock, about three feet by three leel and four 
inches, and a foot and a half high. On one side there has been 
hammered a face, said to be the representation of the (ace o( 
the thunder-bird, which could also cause storms. The two eyea 
are about six inches in di-i meter and four inches apart, and the 
nose about nine inches long. It is saia to have been made by 
some man a long time ago, who felt very badly, and went aod 
sat on the rock, and with another stone hammered out the eyes 
and nose. For a long lime they believed that if the rock wai 
shaken it would cause rain, probably because the thunder-Mrd 
was angry. They have now about lost faith in it, so much so 
that a lew years ago they formed a boom of logs arouod it, 
many of which struck it. That season was a very stormy one, 
and many of the older Indians said, "No wonder, as the rockil 
shaken all the time." It is on the beach, facing the water, 
where it is flooded before the tide is full, though not at low tide, 
and the impressions are gradually being worn away by the 
water, 

A fable of the Twanas says that long ago the Daswailopal 
mountain had two wives, Mt. Ranier being one and a mouotaia 
near Hood's Canal being the other. These latter two mountaioJ 
quarrelled, and Mi. Ranier moved away, and now ihey alway* 
fight by meana ol thunder and lightning. 

The Sun. — The Twanas have the following two legends 
regard to the origin of this luminary, bolh, however, 1 believe 
being to them more a matter ot legendary than real beliel. 

First. A woman had a son who ran away from home. After 
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^liUle she went after him, but could not find him. Her people 
went aller her, found her, and brought her back. They did not 
know what became of her son unlii a short time afterward they 
beheld him, having been changed into the real sun, coming up 
from the east. This is the origin of the sun. 

Second. A woman having no husband had a son, who, being 
left in charge of its grandmother, who was blind, was stolen 
away by two women who carried him very far away, where 
they brought him up, and he grew very fast and became their 
husband. His children were the trees, the cedar-tree being the 
favorite one. His mother in the mean-lime sent messengers, 
the cougar, panther, and some birds, who went everywhere on 
the land searching for him except to this place, where they 
could not go on account of a verj' difficult place in the road, 
which was liable to come together and crush whatever passed 
through. At last, the btue-j^y made the attempt, and was 
almost killed, being caught by the head, nearly crushing it, and 
thus causing the top-knot on it. It, however, found the son, a 
maa grown, and induced him to leave his present home and re- 
turn to his mother. When they came to this difTicult place in 
the road, he fixed it, and did good wherever he went. When 
his mother found that he was lost at first, she was very sorry, 
and gathered his clothes together, pressed from them some 
water, wished it to become another boy, ard, being very good, 
her wish was granted. He was a little boy when his older 
brother returned. They were both somewhat like God, in that 
they could do what they wished. The oldt-r brother said lo the 
younger one, "I will make you into the moon to rule the night, 
and I will be the sun to rule the day." The next day he arose 
in the heavens, but was so hot that he killed the fish in the sea, 
causing the water to boil, and also the men on the land. Find- 
ing that this would not do, he retired, and his brother tried to 
be the sun and succeeded, as the sun is at present, while the 
older brother became the moon, to rule the night. 

The Clallams have the following legend about the sun. A 
long time ago there was only one woman in the world, but no 
man. She made the image of a man of gum, set it up, and 
wished it to become alive and be her husband. She went to 
•leep, and life came to it. Having been formed of gum, how- 
ever, he was very sensitive to the heat of the sun, this heat 
having been much greater then than now. He worked when 
it was cool and rested in the shade when it was hot. One day 
he went a-fishing, and told his wite to look out for him if it 
^ould become hot; but she went to sleep and did not do so. 
The heat became intense, and be died. His sons were angry 
at the sun for this. One of them made a bow and very many 
arrows. He shot them up towards the sun, and they lormea a 
chain or rope, on which the boys ascended, and there they lound 
t prairie land. They first asked of the geese, who could then 
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talk, " Where is the man who killed our father?" The geete 
pointed in one direction and said, "Yonder," The boys weal 
in the direction indicated, and arrived at a house where two 
blind women lived, into which they entered and sat down. As 
one of the women ^aye some food to her companion, one ot the 
boys took it. "Have you received your lood?" said the first 
woman to the other. The latter said "No," whereupon both ol 
them wondered what had become of it. Soon one ol the boys 
said he had taken it, and then he asked, "Where is the man who 
killed our father?" The women replied, "Farther on," and jjave 
them a very small basket, in which were six salmon berries. 
The boys went on, and soon found some swailows who could 
talk; and again they asked, "Where is the man who killed our 
father?" The swallows said, "In yonder house." The boys 
went to the house,and there they found an old man pihng pitch' 
wood on a very hot fire, so hot that it nearly roasted the boys, 
and this was what made it hot on the earth. They gave the 
old man the six salmon berries, which became very many an<£ 
swelled within him, and thus killed him. The fire then went 
down somewhat, and it has not been so hot on the earth sind 
that time. 

They supposed that the sun really rose and set, and had no 
idea that the world really turned over, as they have been lately 
taught. 

Wind ihey supposed was caused by the breath of a great be- 
ing, who blew with his mouth. In this they reasoned from 
analogy, as a man can with his breath cause a small wind. 

Co!d they supposed to be caused by our getting farther away 
from the sun in the winter, lor they suppose that the sun is 
much farther off when it is low than when it is high, and that 
the cold regions are away from the sun, hence, that we are 
these cold regions in the winter. 

Ech-pse. — An eclipse of the sun almost annular occured aboH 
1875, which gave me an opportunity tc learn some of theil 
ideas about it. They formerly, as near as I can learn, supposed 
that a whale was eating up the sun. At the lime of the eclipse, 
several ol the women and old persons told me that they stopped 
work, went to their houses and prayed in their minds to God^ 
Many wished to know what I thought was the cause ot it. 

PROVERBS OF THR CLA1.I.AMS. 

Do not laugh at an old man: II you do and he talks back to 
you, you will die. 

Do not steal a woman in the day-time, or the sky will s«« yoi| 
and you will die; but you may steal her at night if she is i 
another man's wife. 
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PROVBRaS OF THE TWANAS. 

Wh«n any ooe plaj-s with you, you must never say aaughty 
words to him. 

Do oot sic oa ■ rock; if you do you will not grow fast. (Not 
Bue.) 

Do not poiai at the rainbow; it vou do, the 6nger which you 
lue Tor this purpose will become sore. (Not true.) 
Honor your father and your mother. 

Never sec anj- old people going to carry water without gel% 
ting the bucket and going in their stead. 

Never laugh at the aged; if you do, they will curse )0u; but 
if you do not, they will bless you. 

When you hear a man telling his son to be good, go and listen, 
and do as he says. "As an ex-ample of this teaching," wrote a 
Khool-boy to me, "I will relate the following: There were two 
bov» who were playmates. One said that his parents always 
lalVnl bad to him, and he never felt happy; but the other said 
that his parents talked good to him and he always tell happy. 
Afierwardsthe latter went near the house of the former when his 

Eirenls were talking to him. He listened to all that was said, 
ept the advice and did as was said ; he was a good boy, while 
the other was a bad one, and what the bad boy called a bad 
talk was in reality a good one." The same inlorraant put the 
words "not true" in parenthesis at the close of two ol the prov- 
erbs. 

FABLES OF THB TWANAS. 

Jht PhcaiatU and t/ie Haven. — The raven had a trap and 
caught very many fish, but would not give any to the pheasant, 
At last the pheasant went to hunt deer. While on his way a 
deer met him, driven by a man. The pheasant killed it, and 
when he was skinning it, the man stood watching him and said, 
"Well, phensant, you can shoot straight." But the pheasant 
thought it was not so. When the man saw that the pheasant 
was not proud, he said that the latter would be able to carry 
the deer nearly home, but added that when he should nearly 
reach his house it would become very heavy. Thus it proved 
to be, lor when he was almost home, it became so heavy that 
he could not carry it. He laid it down, and his wife came and 
helped him. When the raven heard ihat the pheasant had 
killed a deer, he sent his sons to carry some tish to the pheas- 
ant, so that he might receive some meat in return; but when 
they were going into the pheasant's house, the pheasant drove 
them out. Then the raven told his children to fight with the 
children of the pheasant; and they had a battle. The raven • 
chUdren threw fishes at Ihe pheasant's 'children, who m return 
^Jff^ of the deer at the raven's children. The raven 
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sat between the two armies, and when the little pheasants threw 
any grease the raven caught it and ate it. 

After a time the raven went to hunt deer. While he was 
hunting he met a deer, driven by the same man whom the 
pheasant had met. The raven shot the deer and killed it. While 
he was skinning it, the man, acting as if he were surprised, 
said, "The raven can shoot straight." The raven was proud, 
and said, "I can shoot straight because I am a raven." When 
he was about to carry the deer home, the man said that when 
he should almost reach his house, it would turn into something 
else. And when the raven had got nearly home, he dropped 
his game and went and told his wife where to find it. She 
went to the place where the deer had been left, but when she 
arrived she found that it had all turned to rotten wood. 

The school-boy who furnished me with the foregoing fable, 
and also with the next one, had read some of ^sop's fables, with 
the morals added, and ventured to make the following applica- 
tion: "I think this fable teaches us not to be stingy or proud. 
The raven was so and lost his deer, but the pheasant was not 
and secured his." 

About a Woman, — At one time there was a woman living at 
her father's house, aud after a while a man came by night, and 
took her for his wife, but soon afterwards deserted her. After 
a time, she took some of her father's slaves and went to the 
other side of the water to hunt for him, but was unable to find 
him. Next she started to return home. After having gone 
some distance, she looked down on the bottomof the canoe, and 
saw a man smiling at her. She knew it was her husband. He 
pulled her down and the slaves saw her no more. Sometime 
afterwards she made a visit to her parents. At a second visit 
a child was born to her. On a third visit her face was covered 
with some kind of moss. During her second visit her parents 
wished to deceive the man: hence they took a slave, with a 
face exactly like that ot the married woman, and started to 
carry her to the man. But a sea gull cried out and said, that 
it was not the Hght woman ; so they took the true wife and 
restored her to her husband. This man killed a great many 
fishes and sent them to his father-in-law. After a time the 
woman died ; and after that a voice was heard crying, which 
was the woman's voice. When this woman's tribe go off to 
sea, they always capsize.* 

children's stories of the twanas, 

A Kohid Indian and a Wolf, — One day a woman espied a 
wolf swimming across Kolsid Bay. She told her husband, who, 
wishing to have the skin, went to kill the wolf, but his wife 

•NoTB.— Some of the Indiani beliere this to be trae. * '**''*' 
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tgged him not to do so. The man rowed out to the wolf and 
lUed him on the head with his paddle. The woli looked at 
m, and threw his ears back as it he would bej; lor his life. 
A lasl they boih reached the shore, whereupon the wolf did 
rt run away from the man, but stood looking ut him with his 
rs back. The man, wishing lo deceive the wolf, said : "I did 
)t wish to kill you, but was iifraid jou might drown, so I came 
help you across. Now, fcr a reward 1 ask this : — you must 
ive as manv deer lo me as jou can". So the wolf went ofl 
ito ihe woods, and drove home deer until the man's house was 
led with meal. Every lime the wolf came home, he drove 
ime a deer. 

There was once a great hunter (who, the narrator said, was 
is father's brother). At one time, when out hunting, he lound 
vo young rtoives, which he thought he might tame, so that 
ley might assist him in hunting deer. He brought (hem home, 
at until they were grown he killed ro deer. When they were 
inly grown he took them out with him. While they were 
aing along, they found the mother wolf, and as the man 
ished the cubs to grow fast, he look her home, too. After 
lat this hunter never lailed to kill deer. "This," said the nar- 
itor, "only show^ how animals can understand, and act well to 
lose who are kind to them." 

Although there is something fabulous, at least in the first of 
lese stones, if not in both, yet ihey may show how the Indian 
Dgs were Brst obtained by domesticating wolves. 



PERFORATED SKULLS FROM MICHIGAN. 
By Frederick Starr. 

In his well-known article on Ptalycticmism,* Mr. Gillman 
ascribes a considerable number of skulls, from mounds on the 
ible and Rouge Rivera, which were perforated by a single 
illed arcular hole. He then says : "I have since heard of a 
mil having been found near Saginaw, Michigan, which pre- 
nted this peculiarity, but in this case there were three per/ora- 

ms, arranged Iriangularlv, cocoa-nut fashion." 

Within the past year Mr. Isaac M. Bates, of Detroit, has 
lade an interesting discovery, and has, at my request, supplied 
le with ihe lacls, which are presented below. 

Within the city limits of Detroit, i* an old Indian burial place, 
.t one time or another, remains of some forty individuals have 

D Mlehlgao. Henry GlUni»D. Smith- 
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been discovered in various exuavations made for building j 
poses, sewers, etc A variety of relics have also been Touod: 
hard copper knives, beads, awls, axes, copper kettles, bone fUh 
hooks, needles, stone axes, celts, flint arrow and spear heads, 
pipes, etc. One article of silver, as large as a silver dollar, very 
thin, perfectly round, with straight marks from the center to the 
rim, was also found. 

Mr. Bates and two friends made an excavation in a vacant 
lot located within the area of this old cemetery. They came 
upon a curious and interesting burial spot. At a depth of two 
leet, five skulls were found, lying in a circle, lacing the center. 
Within this circle were ashes and charcoal, — evidence of a fire; 
but the bones were not at all burned. The skulls were all laid 
on their left side and under each was a little heap ol bones. 
Mr. Bates says; "a bundle of bones", becau.se the -position of 
the bones was such as to suggest that they had been tied to- 
gether in a bundle by some binding, now lost by decay. The 
bones were probably those of the skeleton belonging with the 
heads above them, although there was not in any case a complete 
skeleton preserved. Il is probable that the bones were gath- 
ered alter exposure of the bodies on scaflolds or otherwise, and 
then arranged and buried as here found. 

Of these five skulls three were perforated, and perforated, 
not with a single hole like those found by Mr. Gillman, but with 
three like the one from Saginaw to which he refers in the pas- 
sage quoted. The three holes are drilled directly on top ol the 
skull, are arranged in the form of a triangle and are half an inch 
or 80 apart. In diameter they range from one-third to one-half 
inch. The two unperforated skulls are smaller and more deh- 
cate than these three and were evidently skulls of young per- 
sons or females. Of the perforated skulls two had "double 
teeth" in f'-ont. Mr. Bates says the third may have had also. 
(It is no longer in Detroit and some uncertainty exists in the 
matter.) The dentition of the other two skulls is normal. The 
perforated skulls were full of earth and gravel quite closely 
packed. It is probable that this filling is the result of natural 
eauses, though Mr. Bates feels that it was done intentionally at 
the time of the burial. 

The drilling of the holes was certainly fost mortem. Their 
object is hardly satisfactorily explained. We have called atten- 
tion to this find, hoping that other information regarding the oc- 
currence of such skulls and suggestions respecting the purpose 
of the perforations may be drawn out by this reference. 
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COMPARISON OF RELICS IN ONTARIO AND 
NEW YORK. 

By W. M. Beauchamp. 

Thb American Antiquarian recently spoke in high terms 
ol the work and collections of the Canadian Institute, of Toron- 
to, Canada, whose excellent reports are becoming lamiliar to 
many in the United Slates. I have had occasion to study all 
these closely, because of the well-chosen relations of much of 
that province to the Iroquois dtsirici of New York, and may 
lake notice oi some points ot interest Although this collection, 
the tjrowth of four years, is not jet large, it has that feature so 
valuable to every working arch.-eologisi, of representing the 
local forms of a districi, with jusi sufficient outside material for 
proper comparison. The field is the region between Lake 
Huron and the west end of the St. Lawrence River, but Ihe 
portion of the highest interest and that most ihoroughiy ex- 
plored, lies mainly north and west ofToronto, being thehisioric 
domains of the Huron, Pelun, and neutral nations, all of which 
were conquered by the Iroquois in the middle of (he seventeenth 
century, and a large portion iraosporied to New York. Per- 
haps more than most others I studied this collection, because I 
had long been familiar with similar piles and articles, and was 
thus prepared to notice the many differences and resemblances, 
a few ol which will be here mentioned. 

Most recent articles difler little from those souih of Lake 
Ontario. Beads, bracelets, brooches, rings, copper and iron 
implements and utensils are much the same. There is even a 
lead pipe, but none ot iron or brass, as in New York, nor are 
there many articles of later date than 1650. If any such are 
found they are from recent camps, or have been lost by travel- 
ers, though some may be expected at some late Iroquois villages. 
The homes of the Huroos, of course, produce none of these. 
One feature of the copper kettles found in the ossuaries, or 
bone-pits, is hardly creditable to the Canadian Indians, at least 
ibe Hurons. When placed in graves they were almost univer- 
sally perforated in the bottom, to render them useless, and so 
prevent robbery of Ihe tomb. Apparently they were just as 
good in the spirit world. I have known no such insiances in 
New York, where the dead seemed to need as good articles as 
could be had, when any were interred with them. But this 
practice was variable, and neither in New York nor Canada 
were articles always placed in the tomb. In Ihe country ol the 
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Mohawks I have seen one recent implement which I have not 
observed elsewhere. They used pieces of rolled copper as fine 
saws, making small teeth along the edge Triangalar copper 
arrows belong to recent Iroquois sites in New York, but were 
not of early introduction into Canada. Iron arrow-heads were 
furnished to the Western Indians late in the seventeenth century 
by the French, but they are rarely found. The Ca^'ugas also 
used iron fish-hooks, which I have observed on no other sites, 
but iron axes were almost everywhere coeval with the coming 
ot Europeans. 

Unfinished articles are not showy, but are always interesting, 
and ot these the Canadian Institute has a good lot; the most 
notable being unfinished stone beads. Huron and Iroquois sites 
seldom abound in flint arrows, and these are usually slender and 
triangular in New York The truth seems to be that the Hu- 
ron and Iroquois were not fond of working in stone, much pre- 
ferring horn, bone and clay. When the Five Nations began 
to use rolled copper for arrows, they invariably made these of 
the long, triangular form. The cabinet has a (air assortment of 
flint arrows, but a large proportion of these are from the United 
States. Spear heads, too, come from the older camps and 
graves; and many large flint implements are from islands in 
the St. Lawrence. 

While bone and horn articles are rare on the earlier sites of 
Canada and New York, they abound on those of the Huron 
and Iroquois, which come later. This mav favor the theory 
that this family was partly derived from the fiskimo, for the dis- 
tinction is very marked. The flint perforator or drill disappears 
and is replaced by the bone or horn awl. Gouges, chisel adzes 
are made of the same materials, and ornaments are carved in 
these. A walrus tooth has been found in the country of the 
Hurons and another in a fort near the St. Lawrence river. A 
bone mask from the country of the Petuns corresponds with 
New York specimens of a little later day, but which are 
wrought in stone. On both sides of Lake Ontario, ground and 
perforated pieces of human skulls probably a little earlier. 

Barbed bone fish-hooks may be mostly earlier than the sev- 
enteenth century. Out of four known to me, and all belonging 
to the Huron-Iroquois family, but one can certainly be placed as 
late as A. D. 1600. A fine one belonging to the Institute has 
no determined age, not having come from a village. It is the 
largest I have seen, and has the usual knob at the head of the 
shaft, and the inside barb, as in most modern forms. Recent 
bone ornaments are fewer than in New York, for the reasons 
already given. From the same cause the small wampum is 
rare, the Iroquois themselves, nearer the sea shore, having none 
of this until the early part of the seventeenth century. Shell 
beads of any kind were little known in Ontario, and the interior 
of New York, before the coming ot the whites, as a thorough 
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reached the Hurons 
before their over- 
throw, nor did ihe h *■■" - 
Iroquois obtain ihetn «■ 
^untU some lime later. ' 
Ornaments of stiell 
Ibey soon had Irom 
nhe whiles; but the , 
gorgets may Dot have 
Seen known to them 
before the Cherokee 
war, or that with the 
Catawbas. Long 
beads, made from the 
columella of lar^re sea 
ihells, are less Ire- 
Buent than in New 
York. 

As on the south ' 
■ide. gouges occur 
mainly on J^ake On- 
tario, the St, Law- 
rence, or Ihe larger 
water courses, but 

Ktone pipes are quile 
-e(]uem in the coun- 
try ol the Petuns. 
Some years ago I 
matie a drawing ol a 
6nebird pipe from the 
Oneida River, New 
York, the material 
heingstone, the crest- 
ed bird resembling a 
woodpecker. A fig- 
ure ot this appeared 
inTHR ANTrquARiAN 
afterward. Fig. i. [It isgivenagain toillustratethisarticle— Ed.] 
I was gratified to find its counterpart in Toronto, although in a ' 
battered condition. There could be no doubt of their bein^ 
made by the same hand ; but like many other stone pipes, this 
waa done after the introduction o( iron tools, — the general type 
being well known 
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The country ot the Petuns, just west of the Hurons, produwrd 
many clay pipes. In this one cabinet there were ninety-one 
from the Town of NaltawassKa, against elwen from all other 
parts of Simcoe County. Thua, the Petuns, who raised tobacco 
for sale, may have furnished pipes lor the smokers as well. The 
clay pipes seem to embrace all the types commonly lound in 
New York, and many have the quadrangular rimmed bowls, 
sometimes indented at the corners A few weeks later, in ex- 
amining one of the two earliest Mohawk sites, occupied about 
A. D. 1600, I dug up one of this kind, which might have 
passed for a Huron or Neutral pipe. As this was in we soon 
after the Mohawks left the 3l. Lawrence, and was of a difTer- 
ent clay from the pottery found with it, it may have been ob- 
tained in Canada just before the Huron war. Those o( this 
form are somewhal rare tn New York, though a quadrangular 
bowl sometimes is of another type. I have a pipe bowllrotn 
an early site, in which the outside of the bowl is square at the 
top, with accurate angles and sloping sides. Halfway down it 
becomes circular, with regular mouldings. It is tastelully orna- 
mented and has some resemblance lo another form of Huron 
pipe. The more prevalent New York form, where the charac- 
ter is simple, is a circular, trumpel-like bowl. Two curious 
■'white stone" pipes at once arrest attention. They are very 
slender for stone — a head projecting from the rear of the bowt-- 
and are much like some of the larger clay pipes in form, difler- 
ing only in material. One is five and one half inches, and (be 
other, seven and one quarter inchss from lip to tip, The former 
was lound at Hamilton, and the other, at Lake Medad. 

In general the earthenware north of Lakes Erie and Ontario 
presents no remarkable features, the style of ornament bein£ 
common elsewhere. The curious forms found in the Mohawk 
and Onondaga villages of the early part of the 1 7ih century are 
entirely lacking, and this makes it certain lliat this style waf 
not derived by ihem Irom Huron captives. The nearest a\y- 
proach to il, in ornamenting vessels with human faces or fig- 
ures, has been found near the St. Lawrence River. ! was 
much interested in two specimens of pottery found between 
Niagara and Delroit, which had distinct handles from the rim, 
much like a very short jug handle. Among local specimens 
these had a decidedly foreign air, but corresponded closely with 
fragments from Missouri. I may say here that the earliest ap- 
proach to the human lace on earthen vessels is seen on pollery 
from Jefferson Counly, N. Y., and Montreal. Three elliptical 
or circular indentations are arranged so as to leprescnl the 
eyes and mouth, sometimes with enclosing lines. A little later 
the Mohawks and Onondagas seem to have evolved from this 
human faces and forms on (heir vessels. I know of no others 
who did this, but have received a fragment from a burial mound 
near Springfield, Ohio, which has the three indeniaiions pre- 
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cisely like the New York specimens, which it resembles in 
other ways. See Fig. 2. [A specimen is given from Pennsyl- 
vania to illuslrate Mr. Beauchamp's poinl. ^Editor.] 

Worked steatite seems Utile known in the Province ol On- 
tariOf not at all in veasels; proving what I have always sup- 
posed, that the Irequent rragmenls (bund in Central New York 
came into the state from Pennsylvania before the Iroquois oc- 
ctipalion. 1 have never known it on Iroquois sites, nor does it 
belong 10 the Huron. 

As in New York there are many evidences of travel or com- 
merce. An elliptical lube of striped slate from Middlesex 
County, Ontario, is like those ol ihe Ohio valley, being the ex- 
ceptional and short form with a groove on one side. From the 
care with which it has been worked, or from the abundance of 

e remains Middlesex County is very remarkable in its show 




of gorgets, ceremonial objecls or banner stones, and bird and 
bai airulets. Of the perforated and completed gorgets in the 
Canadian Institute catalogue about sixty, or more than half, are 
from this county Out 'of forty bird and bar amulets nearly ihe 
umc proportion are from Middlesex. More than this are c.ita- 
logued under these heads, but a few of those here entitled bar 
amtilcls have not the diagonal perforation at each end. This is 
§,Mo unusual number for one county, perhaps equal to ihc high- 
est elsewhere. The series, loo, is an excellent one in its great 
[variety of forms, comprising the simple " bars," the depressed 
Ind wide bird form, the high and more slender, those with pe- 
ptiDcled eyes or ears, and those without. Some peculanties of 
xcaaioTiAl specimens, however, will be missed here, but many 
il Ihwe have anomalous features. The longest does not equal 
kome New York specimens, nor are there any of mottled stone. 
Although sometimes reported as coming from Huron- Iroquois 
ntes I have never been able to determine that they were so 
i and regard them as an earlier article, though perhaps 
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occasionally coming into the hands of a later people, as I once 
saw one suspended from the neck of an Onondaga Indianr girl. 
They are so seldom found on village sites and so often on small 
camps, or where they might have been lost by hunters or trav- 
elers, that I think they had the character of the later medicine. 
The nature of the perforations tend to prove that they were 
not bound to anything, but that it is quite probable that smaller 
objects were attached to them, as in the case of the Zuni 
fetiches. 

In all the country of the Huron-Iroquois family there is a 
noticeable absence of stone axes with well worked grooves, 
showing that those Indian nations who used these had no lodge- 
ment in the territory. It is a curious circumstance that this 
should so exactly correspond, supposing such grooved axes are 
of any great antiquity. The Huron-Iroquois succeeded to a 
people whose small villages or camps were often removed, or 
who used these only for hunting and fishing, having their homes 
elsewhere, just as the Iroquois, at a later day, Hved in New 
New York and hunted in Canada and Illinois. There is a wide 
difierence between these earlier camps and the later towns. 
But why both these earlier hunters and these later town build- 
ers did without the grooved axe in exactly the same territory 
is not so clear. Were there any evidence of descent from the 
one to the other we might understand it better. There is noth- 
ing to show this, and to believe it at all we must suppose the 
later inhabitants to have lost many arts in gaining some others. 

As in New York, so in Ontario, the study of the remains has 
been a means of establishing movements and dates. In his 
expedition of 1615 Champlain passed many deserted clearings 
along the River Trent in Canada, abandoned because of the 
Huron war. Field work has shown how the foes withdrew 
from their frontiers or old homes on either side, so that they 
might be less accessible to their enemies. Beyond all reason- 
able question the Mohawks left the St. Lawrence for their later 
homes not many years before Champlain sailed up that river. 
About the same time the Onondagas withdrew from JeflFerson 
County, N. Y., and settled in the highlands farther south. A 
similar movement simultaneously occurred north of Lake On- 
tario, the Hurons abandoning their exposed villages near ihe 
lake and consolidating their strength between Lake Simcoeand 
the Georgian Bay. Sagard, one of their earliest visitors, records 
this as their policy in war. The proof of the Iroquois move- 
ment need not be given now, but it is clear and unanswerable. 
In the Province of Ontario Mr. A. F. Hunter has shown how 
and when the latter took place by a careful comparison of 
known Huron sites. Out of forty-seven Huron villages towards 
Lake Ontario, in York and Ontario Counties, but two had any 
European articles, but among two hundred and eighteen in Sim- 
coe County, ninety-six were recent. In the same county, out 
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of one hundred and twenty-two ossuaries, fifly showed contact 
with the white man. 

This comparison, oi course, is not conclusive on every, point, 
but affects the question of antiquity as well as removal ; — the 
Hurons occupying their historic territory for a period of forty 
years after discovery by the French. Some allowance may be 
made lor earlier trade, when a few European articles may have 
reached their country. More than one third of their towns 
north of Lake Ontario were occupied during the first half of the 
seventeenth century ; but in the earlier period it is natural to 
suppose that they were much fewer in number, and the time ot 
occupation may be lengthened in a corresponding degree. 

As among the later New York Iroquois, earth-works were 
exceptional among the later Hurons ; but farther west in On- 
tario, circular banks appear, as in New York. I think this due 
to increased mechanical skill, for the Iroquois stockade was an 
ingenious improvement on the defensive earth-works, ahhough 
no one seems to have observed this. In some respects it saved 
labor, for the triple stockade required but one row of shallow 
holes for the central posts, — the cross timbers being set on the 
ground ; and there is reason to suppose that quadruple palisades 
required no holes at all. This need not be discussed now ; my 
intention being to speak, in a comparative way, only of those 
articles easily accessible, like those in the interesting cabinet of 
the Canadian Institute. 
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Correspondence. 



THE SOURCE OF THE JADE. 
Editor American Antiquarian: 

The source of the jade, and closely allied minerals, found in 
America, usually in the form of implements or fragments ot 
them, is a very interesting question to many. In the "Canadian 
Record of Science," Vol. II, No, 6, April, 1887, may be found 
an extremely valuable note upon the "Occurrence ot Jade in 
British Columbia, and its Employment by the Natives," by Mr. 
George M. Dawson, of the Geological Survey of Canada, in 
which he states that not only implements, but "two partially 
worked small boulders" were found on the lower part of the 
Frazer. illustrating the manner of sawing off pieces suitable for 
making edges, etc. Doubtless many of the readers of The 
Antiquarian are familiar with this interesting paper, which is 
well worthy of study by those interested. * In this connection, I 
wish to refer to five fragments, these certainly being parts of im- 
plemenss, which were found at Umatilla, Ore., and forwarded to 
me for examination, all of which are pronounced jade by all 
mineralogists who have examined them. Two of these frag- 
ments appear to be pieces of a water-worn pebble or boulder. 
One of the worked pieces is evidently a part of an adze, having 
a portion of the edge in good condition now. This specimen is 
uniformily about three eighths of an inch thick, except at the 
edge. The other two worked specimens are three quarters of an 
inch thick, showing no part of the edge, nor is there enough to 
clearly indicate the form and size. Probably both are parts of 
axes or large celts. The five pieces vary in color, from the dark 
mottled green to medium light, and the three worked specimens 
are well wrought and polished. I intend to have other fragments 
from the same locality thoroughly analyzed. 

I do not assume to decide as to the source of these specimens 
or do anything more than state the facts as to where they were 
found and the character of the mineral, according to the best 
information obtainable. While the analysis made by Prof. O. 
W. Huntington of specimens from Nicaragua and Costa Rica, 
reported in American Naturalist, January, 1887, and I believe the 
general opinion of those who have investigated the subject, 
points to an Asiatic or Chinese origin of many specimens of jade 
found in various parts of this continent, this fact is not inconsist- 
ent with the existence of the same mineral in situ. What can 
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e more natural than that ancient tribes, familiar with its use in 
Ifaeir Asiatic home, should, if they emigrated, diligently search 
|bra material so valuable to them in daily life? In the "History 
J of the Pacific Coast." H. H. Bancroft, Vol. 1, it is stated that the 
R'sbaaians," or medicine men, of one or more tribes on the coast 
rmade journeys twice each year into the mountains after jade, 
tot the manufacture of implements, carefully concealing the lo- 
cality whence it was taken. 

Without expecting others to share in the opinion, or now 
attempting to give all the reasons for it, I am confident that jade 
exists in the mountainous regions of T^orth America in situ, and 
that future explorations will lead to its discovery, 

Granville T. Pierce. 
Somerville, Mass. 



■ LOCATIONS OF MOUNDS IN WISCONSIN. 
Editor American Antiquarian : 

Your card of inquiry as to locations of Indians mounds in this 
vicinity is received and awaits answer. In these notes, the 
ranges are all east of the principal meridian, passing one township 
west, of Juneau County. 

On Daniel Gee's farm, town of Lisbon, animal mounds and 
others, Township l6, R. 3 East, Section 17. S. E. quarter. The 
mounds near Scott & Buckley's former mill site, of which I gave 
you notes, are located in T. 17, R. 3 E., Sec. 19, N. E. quarter. 
I am also informed of a large circular mound beyond this, lo- 
cated about T. 17, R. 2 E, Sec. 13, inN. E. quarter of S. E, quarter. 
Three long ranges we visited near Little Yellow River are located, 
near as I could make out on the map, T. 17, R. 3, Section 
aj, N. E, quarter of S. E. quarter. The one we visited before 
ttiat with Mr. Mason, which was much obliterated, was located 

T. 17. R- 3, Sec. 29. S. E. quarter. I was told to-day ofa fine 
man mound that had been plowed over years ago. Indian boys 
called it the Big Indian. It was about 80 feet long, in the form 
of a cross, i. e.. arms extended on each side, and with the head 
dearly marked. It was located T. 17, R. 3, Sec. 14, S.W. quar- 
ter. Between this and the lower mounds, on the same side of 
the Little Yellow River, are some scattered circular mounds. I 
have word also of a fine circular mound located in T. 16, R. 3, 
Sec. 20, S. E, qucrter. Mr. Joseph Cartis, one of our oldest 
deer-hunters, has reported to me very enthusiastically a site of 
mounds on the east side of Cranberry River, on high land. He 
prooouiiccs thdm very fine indeed. He does not know whether 
any arc animal. They are reached from Necedah. Their loca- 
tion is T- 19, R. 3, Sec. 23, N. W. quarter. 

llie above are all near to streams. Mr. Mason reported to me 
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this morning one that he came across while hunting, which is 
located near no river, but near a marsh. He did not have time 
to examine it carefully. He thinks it is a bird mound. It is 
located T. 17, R. 3, Sec. 5, S. E. quarter. 

These mounds all lie in a breadth of only six miles from east 
to west, and eighteen miles north to south; yet this is probably 
only a partial list. The parties reporting them have identified 
the several locations on the sectional map of Juneau County, and 
I think you will find them correct to the quarter section. 

A. A. Young. 
New Lisbon, Wis. 



WHO FIRST MADE MAPLE SUGAR? 

Editor American Antiquarian: 

Some years ago I saw the statement that " maple sugar was 
first made in New England in 1737." It set me thinking, for I 
had imagined we had the art from the Indians. In Appleton's 
American Cyclopedia it is stated that it " was first made in New 
England in 1752, and from thence soon spread to the other 
provinces." I wrote to the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
Boston, and the Librarian replied that ''it was derived from the 
Indians; see Sparks* Am. Biog., Life of Sebastian Rale." I got 
Father Rale's Life, and the reference was that " Rale would have 
no condiment to his rough and plain food but a little maple 
sugar." Any one might have "guessed" as much, and I take it 
as a mere guess ; and Sparks was nothing of an antiquarian. 
Then I wrote to Parkman. His "Jesuits in America" says noth- 
ing of it, except that he hints that marauding Mohawk parties 
coming to Canada would have maple sugar among their stores 
of food carried. Probably a mere "guess" again. He wrote me 
that he thought Appleton was wrong, but wanted more time to 
look it up. I have not heard from him since. 

Next I wrote to Bancroft. He told much about the Indians of 

the Pacific coast — their rude manufactures, etc., but gave no infor- 
mation about either Indians or whites making maple sugar on the 
Atlantic coast! He replied to me that his knowledge of maple 
sugar "did not go further back than his childish recollections in 
New England." There the matter at present rests with me. 

I thoroughly believe it was first made only as recently as last 
century. Because (i), nothing is ever heard of it for the first 
century of the settlement of New England; (2) the "Jesuit 
Memorials" say nothing of it; (3) those who speak of 1737 and 
1752 must have some knowledge on the subject; with me, the 
authorities were independent and years apart; (4) Squando 
taught the Pilgrims to plant corn, but they had to eat their 
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johnny-cakes without the syrup, 
that if he could. I want light. 
Neromasket, Ontario. 



e would have given them 
William Wye Smith. 



Hie editor thinks that maple sugar wbb made in jirehiatoric timcB. He 
l> Idi»n<T«red emblematic mounds in the midet of xugar mapW, whicli 
inveyed the idea that llie}' were built by tbe Uouud-buildera white they 
ire making eucitr. They contained the totems of diHcTent tribes nEaem- 
~d together. Moat of these are at the headwaters of certain etreamfl, as, 
instatice, at the headwaters of the Milwaukee River, near Great Bend ; 
at the heiidwaters of the Hock River, at Mayville; and of tbe Craw- 
>, near Beaver Dam, in thn towuship of Oak Grove; also at Sugar River, 
n various (lolnts alon^ tbe WiecouBiu River. 






NEGRO SLAVERY AMONG THE SOUTH CAROLINA 

INDIANS. 
Etiitot ^American Antiquaiian . 

It is natural to suppose that in colonial times Indians could 
be found in South Carolina who were the owners of negro 
slaves. 1 have, however, never seen but one instance of thekind 
fiitioned. In the "History of the Old Cheraws." by the Right 
!v. Alexander Gregg, D. D., there appears a notice which was 
^published in The South Carolina Cfl^frtif during the year 1748. 
The notice is about a "negro fellow" taken up by an overseer on 
an island Uchee Island, The negro's account of himself was 
that "he belonged formerly to Mr. Fuller, and was by him sold 
to Billy, king of the Pedee Indians; that the Catawba Indians 
took him from King Billy, and carried him to their nation, and 
that in endeavoring to make his escape Catawbas he was lost in 
the woods, and had been so a consiberable time before he was 
taken." The notice gives a nescription of the negro. 

McDonald Furman. 
_ Ramsey, Sumter County, S. C. 

^^H HEAPS AND STRATIFIED MOUNDS IN OHIO. 

I £ditor American Antiquarian: 

The prominent objectionable feature as to the animal origin of 
the ash heaps is the immense q-iantity. True, the bulk is largely 
made op of foreign matter, which may be explained by the 
heterogeneous character of the materials gathered with the 
ashes. Still, in view of the marvellous reduction of the human 
body under excessive heat, we find the quantity of pure ashes 
too great to sustain a hypothesis based upon an animal origin. 

I present another theory. Assuming that fire-worship was ob- 

' 'icre, can these heaps be the accumulations of ashes re- 
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suiting from long continued sacred fires? If the fire was held 
sacred, the ashes very naturally would claim a certain share oft 
attention. Moreover, on this hypothesis we can acconnt for the 
presence of votive ofierings and the religious solicitude exhibited 
in their preservation. 

I notice that Prof. Putnam reports horizontal strata as the pre- 
vailing form of mounds in his explorations on the Little Miami. 
In my experience, the form of the mound governs in this matter. 
Thus, in the platform and terrace mound, the strata are horizon- 
tal, but in the hemispherical or cone form, the strata are uniformly 
curved; S. H. Binklev. 



''DAVENPORT WARE/' 
Editor American Antiquarian : 

In your researches after material of antiquarian interest, you 
have undoubtedly met with authorities on ceramics, and will 
perhaps kindly respond to an enquiry as follows, or mention 
some book where I can get the information. We have in our 
family a set of china which, we are informed, is "Davenport 
ware." It appears to have been made in the infancy of the art 
of decoration, and is about as ugly and archaic as dishes can be. 
Now, what is Davenport ware? where and when made? There 
is a report that it is now regarded as among the most unique 
and valuable of china. 

I append a description of this ware to enable the ceramic critic 
to judge ot its character: The china is white. A saucer will have 
three dark blue triangles of solid color. These occupy nearly 
half the dish, leaving three white spaces, in which is painted a 
crude flower with its leaves. The colors here are red, yellow 
and green. There are flourishes of gilding on the blue and else- 
where. There is no manufacturers' mark beyond a few figures, 
and on some specimens nothing. 

With apologies for troubling you if the enquiry chances to be 
without interest, I am, very sincerely, 

Mrs. Louisa Palmer Smith. 

Glenburn, Pennsylvania. 

Will some of our readers answer Mrs. Smith? — Ed. 



THt; H00MER4NG AND BOW ASl) ARROW, 



Editorial. 



[ DID THE BOOMERANG PRECEDE THE BOW AND 
ARROW? 



The study of the primitive relics brings us at times into the 
presence of strange objects — objects whicli are strange in mate- 
rial, in shape and in use, but whose prevalence is acknowledged 
by all. Such is the case with the boomerang, and to a certain 
extent the war club. The boomerang is a singular implement. 
It is but a crooked stick, which is generally used for throwing, 
and is with some tribes very effective as a hunting weapon. It 
was once supposed to have been used only by Australians, but 
i$ now acknowledged to be quite widely distributed. To be 
sure, the peculiar kind of boomerang which is so noticeable in 
that country may not be very common, but weapons which are 
similar to these have been found in many countries, and so wc 
may class them among the common primitive weapons. The 
Australian has a faculty of shaping his weapon so that it will 
turn in its course, fly at different angles and return almost to 
the .spot where the thrower stands. Very few have been able 
to imitate it. A writer, however, in one of the late numbers of 

ISeri&ner's Magasine* speaks of manufacturing one of these im- 
plements and surprising the natives by his dexterous use of it. 
The interesting thing about the boomerang is that it is found 
among people who are in a very primitive condition, so low, ill 
formed and ignorant that their name has become a synonym for 
"imbecility. "t Here, however, the throwing-stick has attained 
its highest development. 
The enquiry is whether the boomerang did not precede the 
bow and arrow in the development of primitive art, and whether 
this is not a reason for its superior excellence in the hands of the 
Australians. In reference to this point we have a few words to 
.] 



L«y. 

T 1. In the first place, the boomerang is only one of a series, 
nil of them throwing-sticks, but this the best. We here call 
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attention to the article entitled, "A Study of the Savage Weapons 
at the Centennial Exposition/' prepared by Dr. Edward H. 
Knight, LL.D.* The writer says: "A variety of sticks and 
clubs were brought from the different Australian provinces, 
among the peculiar hurling weapons, the boomerang and the 
kangaroo rat." He says also: ''In the districts where the boom- 
erang is used, there are all grades of throwing-sticks, three of 
which were in the New South Wales exhibit, and are shown in 
the figure." With these weapons the natives give three motions 
— a direct blow, a whirling blow, and a ricochet or upward re- 
bounding blow. Boomerangs vary much in shape, but do not 
depart from the characteristics mentioned. They differ in their 
curves, lengths, widths, taper and weight. A good specimen 
may be thirty-three inches long, two inches wide, and weigh 
twelve ounces. The peculiarity of the boomerang is its erratic 
flight, thrown so as to strike the ground forty yards in advance 
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of the thrower, it rebounds, describes a high circular backward 
course and falls bcfhind the thrower. The peculiarity of this 
motion, we suppose, is owing to the spring and elasticity of the 
stick and to its crooked shape, the rebound being equivalent to 
its being thrown back by another hand. There is another 
motion. It is thrown in the air, mounts to a great height, cir- 
cles backward until its force is expended, and then drops dead 
at a point behind the thrower. This motion is partially owing 
to the peculiar jerk with which the thrower sends it. It is also 
thrown so as to make its rebound in a horizontal direction and 
curve its flight around an object, so as to strike behind it. "The 
boomerang is roughly made, but the work of adjusting the 
curves is most scrupulously and faithfully performed by the 
natives." 

2. In reference to the development of the throwing-stick, Mr. 
Knight says: " From the straight, round, knobbed, flat, curved, 
curved edge, or sword-shaped stick, through every degree of 
curvature up to the perfect boomerang, the series of Australian 
hurling weapons occupies the whole ground." He also says 
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1 hurling club is found at the Cape of Good Hope, 
which by a modification, giving the handle a slight bend, assumes 
the ricochet motion, rebounds from the ground and strikes up- 
^Wfd. 

^b Further facts are given on this point. Among the clubs 

^Bf the Fijians there is one especially for throwing, with a knob 

J^^ the end, like that spoken of above as found at the Cape of 

1 Good Hope and which the Kaffir calls his "keerie." The ihrow- 

ing-stick of Unganda, is peculiar. It is three feet long, has a 

spear-shaped head, and is hurled with a hurling motion, The 

curved throwing- stick in Abyssinia, spoken of by Sir Samuel 

Baker, resembles the boomerang somewhat, or perhaps has more 

resemblance to what is called the kangaroo rat. This has a head 

^f conical shape, something like a spear-head, but its tail or 

tndlc is very flexible, about a yard long. The native takes it 

/ the tail, and lets it fly with an underhand jerk. It glides 

lissing through the air, strikes and rebounds, and skims the 

pirface, resembling a kangaroo in its motion. There are not 

nay weapons like this. 




Mr. Knight says there is no law or custom which would prc- 
rent the hurling of almost any kind of primitive weapon. The 
r club might be hurled, and undoubtedly was at times. The 
lame was the case with the stone mauls and hammers. The toma- 
hawk was often thrown, and gnat skill was exercised in making 
the edge strike in the right place The sling-stone is another 
I specimen, but the particular adaptation of the crooked stick for 
^^fte purposes of hurling seems to have been known to a great 
^^Bany tribes and races. This will explain its prevalence in 
^HLoierica. The Moqui Indians used a curved throwing-stick for 
^^Iling rabbits. These resemble in this respect the Australian 
weapons. The crooked stick was the weapon for the hunter 
rather than for the warrior. This would indicate that it may 
]^_liave been used before the bow and arrow were invented. It 
roines a war weapon in certain cases. The barngeet of the 
pTarra is a war weapon, though it is not a come-back, nor is it 
I curved as the boomerang of the Australians. 
3. The prevalence of the boomerang in America. This has 
1 supposed by some to prove a contact with other countries, 
kot the fact that it is so primitive and at the same time so prev- 
"tnt among all primitive races would to others prove that it 
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originated in this coaotry. This is doubtful, hoi 
most primitive spedmens of the crooked stick, similar to tl 
boomerang, arc to be sure found amoog the Califbreians, w) 
are acknowledged to be a very primitive race. It £3 called t 
them tue "roakaoa." A cut of thf!i is given tn Fig. 1 - It n 
ures two feet in length, is about one and one fourth inches a 
at the handle; average thickness, three fourths of an inch, 
end opposite to the handle is 6nished so as to imitate the I 
of a snake. It will be observed that the stick is curved bod 
ways, and is very crooked. "The weapon »-as thrown near t 
ground, so as not to pass over a rabbit while it was runnisg. 
It is not known that these Indians c\'er used tt as a boomerang 
or that they were able to give it the return motion. The c 
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parison of this stick with others used by the Moquis and the 
Zunis is suggestive. Sec Fig. 2. Among these the crooked 
stick is called the war club, and it will be noticed that the war 
club is generally crooked. f 

We arc to weigh the probabilities tlicn. Paleolithic man may 
have had throw) ng-sticks which were similar to those found in 
California. The war club may have come from the paleolithic 
age. Of course the clubs have disappeared, as they were of per- 
ishable material. We have no specimen and must depend upon 
conjecture. This is one side. On the other hand, we have th« 
throwing-stickasa common weapon among the Calitorniaas, 
we find the same kind of a weapon among the western tribes. la 
California the earlier tribes were more advanced than the later: 
as the olla.s or mortars and many other relics from the gravel 
beds show. The later tribes were much ruder. We can nol 
trace the weapons back to any more primitive time in this local- 
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ity. It seems more probable that they were introduced when 
the wild savages intruded themselves upon the more civilized 
people which formerly occupied the country. 

4. The question arises whether the war club did not grow 
out of the throwing-stick. Perhaps we might say that th^re 
were two lines of development to th« ihrowing-stick, one of them 
coming into the shape of the war club by the way of the boom- 
erang and resulting in the crooked shape which was so common 
among the hunter races, the other coming to the war club by 
another method, the throwing-stick, retaining its straight lines, 
but giadually assuming a heavier head, the head sometimes be- 
coming a mere knob, and at other times swelling out like a ball 
club. The cuts given will illustrate this point. See Fig. 3. 
They show the war clubs which were used by the Califomian 
tribes. 

Curved sticks were common in Egypt, and are found among 
the earliest inscriptions. They were used among heavy and light 
armed troops as war clubs.* We find also among the inscrip- 
tions hunters throwing the crooked stick at birds, showing that 
it was used as a hunting weapon as well as a weapon of war. 

5, ^Another question arises, whether the bow and arrow were 
used in paleolithic times and whether they can be ascribed to th*? 
paleolithic man. We call attention to the article by Mr. Haynes,| 
in which he slates that the paleolithic man was no more capable 
of making a stone arrow-head than he was of building a pyra- 
mid. Dr. A. A. Julian takes issue with him and says that there 
were several arrow-heads found by Boucher DcPerthes, that the 
paleolithic inhabitant was more than a savage hunter, and that 
he found in the flint a material easily chipped into many useful 
fonns.. But in answer, Mr. Hayncs claims that while some of 
the chipped relics resemble arrow-heads they were not provided 
with shafts, but were thrown by the hand — were projectiles in 
act. Mr. J. H, Morgant also states that the bow and arrow was 
an invention of man when he had reached the upper status of 
savagery, about the same time that he became acquainted with 
the art ot pottery. The bow and arrow were unknown to the 
Polyriesians. Here comes up the question again whether some 
of the American races were not originally Polynesians. The 
boomerang or hurling-stick is found only on the western side of 
the continent § This suggests that possibly it came from Poly- 
nesia. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 



Mb. Crbbsoh Aoain.— This gentleman ia fast proving bimieir to WUM 
most persietent Hknderer nho liae arisen in scientific circlM for luaof a 
<Isy, ami liis repreeentations have do otfaer enil apparentlj' tlian to prove 
himBelf an infollible investigator and incapable of making a wtork int«r- 
pt^tatioD of his own flnde. It appears tliat some twenty yean ago, in 1S70, 
Mr. Creaeon eaw some poles slicking out of tlie water in Maamao's Crert, 
Some years afterward lie went to Europe, and then it occurred to liim Ui»t 
these poles or logs might be pile-dwellings. He wrote a letter to that effect 
and the letter waa published as it ■was written in The AasnicAS Abtiup*!!- 
lAK for November, ]S8T, This letter awakened much interest. The matter 
runs on forjthree years. In the meantime. Mr. Cresson is employed by Ut« 
Peabody Museum, and he carries on his investigations in the "eftrif 
morning hours." As a result, u report is published, and ProfaMMr 
Putnam eaya of the find: "This is the fii^t indication of anything efcn 
remotely resembling the cranuope-lilie structures of Europe." The Narra- 
tive and Critical History also appears, and thnt contains the letter first 
published iu The AtfTi^iUARUN. Of course, there would be enquiry, bat 
how does Mr. Cresson meet it? Insleadofacknowledging himself in error, 
however, he tlirotts the responsibility on the editor of Tiik Antihuabian, 
and slanderously snye that he garbled his letter and made it read differently 
than it was written. The charge was denied by tbe editor, and another 
letter from Mr. Cresson was produced, written a year after the first. Mr. 
Cre^on now comes out with a new charge. Sec Scima, April 25. 

The charge which Mr. Creseon maketi is that this letter has been tan- 
jiered with. The word ■'untenable-," he says, was written "tenable," though 
the sense shows the contrary. Now we take this occasion to eiy that thifl 
charge is utterly false, and we are thoroughly coDvinced that Mr. Creeeoa 
knows it to be false. This letter is in our hands. If it were neceee»ry we 
can furnish any number of voucbere to prove that the word was written jnMt 
exactly as it is published, and that no change has been made in this or any 
other letter furnished by him and published in this jonmol. AVe have to 
say further that we consider the course which Mr. Creeson has jiursQeil In 
this matter is beneath the character of an honorable and straightforward 
man. He goes over his letters aiid studies out the words which be can 
twist Into another form and still make sense, and then mokes these the Immb 
of his assault, Anyone can see Ibis. Is this science? We despise trickwy 
in any man, and much morn iu a man who is seitking to establish a reputa- 
tion in scientitlc circles. Does not Hr. Crosson know that his tricks will end 
in a reaction on himself. They eatabllsh nothing in reference to the pile- 
dwellings, and are only cnhilated Lo destroy confidence in other disooveriai 
cluiined by him. They are not sufficient to establish bim so Mrongly that 
he can wantonly breakdown his own handwriting. Uisattiick putilinfacdiu 
Seifncr Pebtuary 2", was a surprise, \Vc mmle no attsrk iipni 
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e out witbacbargeetill more ftlracioue. Bothof tbem areuntrua. 

kt giKxl 'loes it do to be 90 penistent in hie mischief? le he not depea- 

bat hiiuBulf (in the confidence of othere? Has he the proufe of the trutb- 

ktlflWBofbiaat&tenieDtsabout hie various Ande? If one man muet fomlab 

4Cben to prove the genuinenees of a letter publiehed, another ought to 

> mode to furoiati vouchers in reference to theigenuineneee of hia diacov- 

I Stoxk Mobtars. — M^or J. W. Ponell, in hja article in Tlie J^bruni, main- 
■ins that the atone mortars found in the auriferous gravels of California 
« exactly the same an those found in modern timee. This position ia 
mied, however, by Mr. W. H. Haynes. The question is, Which ia correctT 
« tbey the same or not? We aak our readers in California to answer this 
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BBbdkeh Relics. — It bae loug been an opion that the broken relics found 

Bgrmvee and mounds were broken because of a supentition, the idea being 

)a,t the spirit of the relic could thus escape and be with tbe spirit of the 

I, the shades always supposed to ne«d the same weapons which the 

~ in life. This opinion is denied by Mr. James Mooney. This 

gentleman claims that the ownership of everything left by the deceased ia 

always vested in theclan or gens, and the personal belongings are destroyed, 

CO as to prevent disputes among the relatives of the deceased. This is cer- 

iinly a novel explanation. We would aalc if the skulls of tbe dead, which 

« perforated and afterwards buried, were perforated for fear of disputes. 

Uleeems to ua that tbe euperstition in reference to the donble la too wide 

d tA he reckleattly denied in this way. The Chinese burn paper, the 

[yptians embalm their dead and then place a chamber near the mummy, 

I which the spirit may come and feast and live over again the scenes of 

t, depicting those scenes on the walls of the chamber. The prehistoric 

s of Europe left openings in tbe dolmens, so that the shade might go in 

d out of the tomb, and tbe North Ameri«in broke a hole in his canoe, so 

^t the spirit might n^ivigate the waters after death, oa he broke bis weop- 

• that he might have them to uae in the spirit land. Ownerehip fay the 

a did not do away with the superstition of the dan, and so it became a 

^ous duty to bury broken relics. The &ct is, however, that many clans 

toined from relic burying; the burial of the body Iwing regarded 

ffident with them. Of all tbe mounds which hunter races erected, it ia 

poven now that the large proportion are without relics. Only with the 

agricultural tribes was the custom at all general to bury with the deceased 

the relics which belonged to him. Was this because the warlike racee had 

Away of settling disputes over properly, or is it not because the supereti- 

n about the double found this way of expreeaing itself 

vPotrBST FiMD IB Florida. — A large piece of ancient pottery was recently 

ind at Tampa, Fla. It is about nine inches in length, and rounded so u 

bwggvit tbe idea that it is a fragment of a large vase. It is dark brown 

|oolor, and is composed of a vitreous material, having quite abrilluutt 

Upon its outer Bur£acc are figures of animals to high relief, ezecotod 
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with remu-kabte skill and bithfninpra to nature. In f:act,tb(< workfa Umm 
raepecl« would reflect honor upon the moet ticillful iirtiata of the praeat 
day. Thie interesting relic w|ii founi] about forty feet below the eurlace frf 
the large shell mounJ near the month of Bull Frog (Treek, on the nutem 
sbore of Ilillsbnrou^h Bnv, which ia the eastern nmiof Tsmpn Ba.v. PisM* 
of this relic have been tienl to the SmithKinian InHlJIute. 

In ISS6 Mr. E. M. Hall saw a large and beautiful jar, three feet hl|cb. tnil 
anoi'Damented, which bad been fished up in fifty feet of water, near ^xnibd 
Inland, 

A Wau.kd Vn.LAOR or Town. We have spoken of thceerpcnt effigy ae 
companying a Fcriea of lookout mounds and burial mounds which consti- 
tuted a wall with hoationa. The peeuliarily of this wall is that it exteDils 
along the valley edge of the blutr, parallel with the river valley and ovei- 
looking that valley. It «a« evidently a wall which bad been thrown ttp w 
a protection to eome village. In thie respi.-ct it resembled the wall which 
was diecovered last Gummer in the same county, Adams County, Illinois. 
Old settlers say that lh<>re was formerly a villi^e in that locality, and thst 
the remains of the siockadea were to be plainly seen at early tlmee. It wa» 
aboot forty roda across this village, and there waa a depresBi<ra. which Otra- 
stitntes a pond, in the centre. The writer can easily believe thai this was a 
village and that the j'onii was a desirable feature, sinte the scarcity of water 
ta fell even by the residents at this day, as there aie very few springs, nnd it 
is impossible to get good w^ter by digging welts. Tbe mounds at this place 
were explored last summer, and the contents were thoroughly examined- 
The walled town wbicb bas just been discovered is situated seven milm 
south of the one explored last eummer; this one being at the mouth of Rock 
Creek, eight miles north of the City of Quincy. The other at the mouth of 
Bear Creek, — both in Adams County. There are no traces of any stockodM 
at cither village, but it is probable that both were fortified. The ground 
alop^ back &0!d the edge of the blulT, and is drained on tbe backnde hy 
the creek and its tributaries. There was level ground enough for a village 
to have been located here. It would, however, be a village out of sight to 
one who was navigating the river. It reminds one of tbe Mandan Villages 
which are pictured in Catlin's Indians. Here the ha\e and tenis are Fcat- 
tered along the edge of the bluff, snd the stockade constitutes a wall for the 
Tillage ; the longest part of the stcwkade being on the e-dge of the bluff. The 
Btrikiog feature of thia wall is that there are projections in it, which n 
pond 10 closely to the projecting pointa or spurs in the bluff itself. Theee 
Bpora are scattered along at intervals, which vary from sixty to one hundred 
and twenty feet from one another. The whole line of the blulT on which 
the wall is found being about half a milo long, but the wall itself ia onlysi 
hundred feet long. The approach to thia village on the north side was by 
the way of a serpent elligy. The ell^gy constituted a narrow path c 
vated graded way, on an incline crooked path with a gnidua! incline, which 
made the approach comparatively easy; but there were several large look- 
out mounds between the effigy and the wall, which constilnted th« front of 
the village. The viliogo ia situated on tbe fiinti belonging to David Long, 
(Tp, 25. 8. E. (Juorter Section, 25, T. 1, R. « > The ridfo north of it is on Um 
armofMr.E-S, Miller. (8. W. Quartw ^«>cUon 36, T. 2, R.fl.) Tbwi am 
lookont mouadsoa l>otb sides of tbe vllla^; o&e of tbt-m ii eituated abont 
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Iwlf RinileBouth on a high part nf the blntf. It overloolcR the vilia|;e site, 
■od the region of the interior; the other isoo the north aide of Bock Creek, 
on Kn isolated conical hill. Thie commandR a view of the bottom lande, as 
well as the valley of the creek. A third lookout mound is situated on the 
blalF, one half mile still fhrther north. All of these lookout mounila con- 
tain bodies, and were iiBed,evidentlf,for burial purposee as well as for look- 
out«. The only effigy connected with the village wae the one which con- 
Btitut«d the approach to it. The shape of the wall, with itci Ro-called tower§ 
■nd baetiomi, 'im, however, peculiar. Each bastion baa a flat terrace enr- 
roanding it, making a platform which projects out a little beyond the linc> 
of the wall. The circular ehape of the ppur of the bluff makes a natural 
bastion, and the mound above it makei^ &n ariificial bastion or tower. It ia 
singular that there ehould be mch a conformity of the artificial to the nnt- 
aral. In this case, it extends to the nerpcnt efligy, which ccinRtilutee the 
pathway and the front wall of the village. It if not the only case where 
nwh a conformity has been Been, but it ia more marked here than else- 
where. The discovery of the serpent eftigy furnishes one more link to con- 
nect the effigy mouiidaof Ohio with those of WiMousin. The village where 
this efligy was found was, apparently, older than the village situated north 
ofit. It may have been a Dakota Village, and the other a village of the 
UlinoiB tribes. It is known lo have been occupied by the Sacs and Foxer, 
iale in history, and many of the skeletons exhumed fW>m the wail were 
probably those of that tribe. The exploration of the mounds of this village 
will be conducted daring this coming season. 

DwnuBiTTio!! oir THK Effiuy Mocshb.— In a general way, we should 
mark the limits within which the eBl^y mounds are included, by a 
line drawn abont the State of Wisconsin, but exlending Fouth of the State 
Iin4 as far as the southern extension of Lake Michigan, and west of the line 
BB lo include the blulfs which border on the Mississippi River, on the 
lat side, wonld constitute the habitat of the effigy builders. The effigies, 
iwever, do not extend quite as far north as the Slate does. The limits of 
the effigies towards the north, so far as ascertained, are in the neighbor- 
hood of Trcmpeleau, 'Wisconsin, or at the mouth of the Chieppewa River, 
with a line extending from this point over to the village of Warsaw, on the 
Wisconsin River, and then bending back again 80 as to reach the north 
shore of Lake Winneb^o and the mouth of the Fox River, This was form- 
■ly the abode of the Winnebago Tribe. There are, however, a few effigies 
ootside of these limits. Mr. T. H. Lewis has just discovered an effigy (see 
Science, May, ISflO) on the Sioux River. This was sitnated siicteen miles 
•oatbeaat of Sioux Fails. Mr. Lewis saya that there is a group of mounds 
and a fort at this point. The mounds, one hundred in number, have already 
been deecribed in Tbb Ausrican AKTi(jrAEiA\, Vol. 9, Ko. 6; Professor 
Frederick Starr is the writer. The effigy discovered by Mr. Lewis is in the 
M of 8 bear, with the front paw extended. The length is tifly-flve and 
half feet ; the height, at present, is about two and one half feet. The 
rittiation of thia fort and the mounds is on a plateau which rises Iwen- 
ty-flve to flAy feet above the river, and near a branch which has the ex- 
prmaiTe Dame of Bloody Run. The fort is an enclosure of Irregular, elliptical 
■haps, and contains an area of about fifteen acres. The walls ore, at present 
two feet in height, und have an average width of fifteen feet. Mr. Lew is 
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Bays thai UiB irnll ezt^ndH over one i)( the motindH, which is three and «M 
lialff^tia lieif^ht, and judges b-otn tbis circnmstiuioe Ihat tbe viUage m* 
boilt later than Ihe mound. Jading from Mr, Lewie' dencriptiOB, *• 
should say that it U the eame kind of a fort us ibwe which we have dltt- 
covered on the ftliasiseippi Rtver,ftiid theelftgy woebuilt byabrancii of Um 
BOme tribe or race. The effigy is the oa\j one which had bei>u found in 
the limita of the Misoouri Ba«in. It is a remarkable find on ibis account, «■ 
the dieUuice between the Missouri River at this poini, and the Miaaim^ 
River, where theettigy mounds were discovered, is, at least, two bundrad 
and ieventy milea. The Mandans migrated up the MisHouri River, IMd 
the Mandana build this effi|^? 

Altar MotisDs.— The liiatributicn of Allar Mounds is an interesting en- 
quiry. It 'B poBBible that by following out this line of study we may ascer* 
tain BOinething about the migrations. The place where the Altar Moonda 
are the most numerous, and where they are found in the greatest perfection, 
ia southern Ohio. Squier and Davis have apoken of many of these; Prot 
F. W. Putnam has discovered others, and says that there was a gr«at gronp 
of Altar Mounds around which was a wall of stone four feet high, bnilt be- 
low the surrounding level of the field. These mounds contained from one 
to seven altars formed of clay, on which fierce fires had been made. Ib 
two of the basing of the altars in the mounds an immense number of orna- 
ments aud relics were discovered ; 6,000 pearls, many copper ornaments, 
and little figures of terra cotta. These objects bad been thrown into the 
fire. Eiteneiva ceremonies of the deepest import to the people bad evi- 
dently been practiced, as skulls with boles drilled in them, to let the aool 
out, were arranged around two skeletons and the whole buried signiflcAnUr. 
Altar Mounds have recently been found as far north as Devil's Ijdce, in 
Dakota. These, however, may not have been used for the same purpoM as 
those in Ohio ; they were mere stratified monnes with a clay basin St tba 
bottom— no relics upon them. 

Stone Idols.— The same remark might be had about the distribution of | 
stone idols. Mr. T, II. Lewie has described an image made of stone wliiob 
ia in reality a rude hammer, but tlie upper part of which huH a face sculp- 
tured upon it. This is said to be the only aboriginal sculptured etoiic dla> 
covered in Minnesota It is called the Lac-qoi-parle Image, It was fontKl 
by Mr. M. C. Chamberlain in 1803, at Lac-qui-parle. Stone imaites are mora 
numerous in Tennessee and the Gulf States than anywhere else. This dis- 
covery of a sculptured stone in Minnesota ia interesting. Perhaps ou 
readers can give us information about others. The distribution ol idols la 



Bebfent EmouB. — In epeaking of the distribntion of imngea we are 
brought to the subject of effigies, especially of serpent elllitie«. Tlie ptam 
where the serpent efiigi' ia in highest perfection is in Adams County, Ohio 
A description of this efligy may 1« found in a late numlier of the CcnAirjr 
Uagadnt. We have discovered some serpent effigies in Wisconsin, nera 111* 
same characteristics are exhibited as in Ohio. Blui& resembling in fomi 
a serpent are surmountM by a ser]'ent effigy. On« mrh bluiT, or ridxe, wu 
(ound near Mayville; another near BijMni anuthvr near Mnilison. tint 
eorpent eIHgiee were diaeovered last summer Bear I'lrtosi. Tbwe i3«wii«d | 
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tb« •ninmtt of n long, narrow precipitous rid^e which constituted the blofi 
line of (he Miaiissitipi river. Many of theee blnflfa are in Ihia shape: verr 
oatTow ridgee, the tongeel axis being parallel with Ibe river; the ends and 
ildee having apparently been worn, in geologic times, eo ae to leave them 
nsarlf uolal«d; a crooked liae of the bluff running out to coanact 
with thtisf rocky ridges. The serpent effigies spoken of constitute the spin* 
of (bme limeetone ridges: the head being placed on the Eumniit of an iso- 
IiMd butt« or colitmii of limeetone which abutted out At this end of tba 
effigy w»B a conical mound trhich formed the head. Burial mounds were 
alao toiliered along the whole length of this serpent effigy. The second 
•erpent began at about the center of the ri>lge,the widest part.aud extended 
tapering line to the other or southern end of the ridge. This repre- 
^nnled a ililForent kind of a f<nake. The head was the largest part of it, and 
*«9 ewollen all the way from the noae to one-third the entire length of the 
body. After that the body was narrow, and somewhat torluoua. The first 
•oake WHS more like a garter snate, or black snake — had the same siie tha 
whole l<'ngth. The head of the large snake wa^ near the tail of the slim 
,e, but overlapiied it. They are both remarkable figiires. The writer 
[itaa also discovered many tortuous figures reBemhliug snakce at the ends of 
blulb ill Adams County, Illinois. Several such have come nnderobesrva- 
'tJOD during the last few weeks. These effigica are not very distinct, as they 
tuucb water worn. They are generally found at the end of a ridge; 
10 ridgtt conatituUng the bluff tine here, somewhat aa the limestone ridgM 
In Wisconsin. The ridges are not piecipilous, but are somewhat abropt, 
ic end olwavH having a tapering jioint, which slopea gradually toward 
te bottom land. These ends are naturally tortuous, as the gravel, of 
'hicfa the blufle are composed, aseumed that shape in the process of the 
during geological times. These tortuous ends of the bluffs t«- 
Mmhle serpents, but in some cases they seem to have been modified by 
artiticial means so as to make them resemble tortuous serpents. In several 
writer haa discovered a large, conical lookout mound on the very 
it of the blaff, bat so placed as to constitute the head of the snake, 
ridge a snake effigy was found on the north end. with an outloi>k 
the north. At the south end there was also a conical n 




llookoat toward the sovith, but with no effigy perceptible. In another 
Uie Borpont effigy with a lookout mound was found at the north end ; 
along the edge of the bluff a series of mounda which constituted a wall 



1^ 



wfib abutments and towert, if this tenn could be applied to rude earth- 

worki. Of these we shall speak later. The peculiariiy of this wall, with 

IteabatmeDtsand towers, is that it lollowa alone the rerv edge of the bluff, 

' Lhat the conical mounds which constitute the protnioeranceii in it were 

Kt e:uct)y the points where there was a projection in the blu%. 
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fuatM of an Ammeanai. Ethnolo^c and Aroha?ologic, Btytbologjr and 

Folklore, Graphic System* and Lllernture, Lingoiatie, By Daniel G- 

Brtnloo, A. M,. M. D. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. l^tK). 

Th« title of this book is peculiar. In the first place the term "Ameriran- 

|lat" tioBe which was borrowed from the French, and implis« that American 

has assumed the position of a scienae among all the other «th- 

/nicnl Kiencf«. In the second place, the term "Essay" is ooed in the i 
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of an endeavor or an attempt, and implies that many of the theories ad- 
vanced are tentative. This gives a clue to the whole volume. There are in 
it many theories which are tentative, and they are theories concerning pre- 
historic America. The theories are as follows: First, the theory of an 
autochonoos origin of the American races. This theory is supported by 
various arguments, derived from tradition, monuments, industries, lan- 
guages, physical peculianes, geological data, discoveries. The author makes 
tolerably clear, but after all these is as much to be said upon the other side, 
and we are confident that if Dr. Brinton had continued to hold to the 
opinion which he formerly advocated that he would find as many evidences 
of an extrallmital character as he does now of the autochthonous. 

Another theory is that of paleolithic man. Dr. Brinton quotes a discov- 
ery by Mr. Cresson, and says these discoveries carry the age of the appear- 
ance of man in the Delaware valley back to a date which is positively over 
a hundred thousand years ago. The evidence may be satisfectory to Dr. 
Brinton, but it certainly would not be to us ; we should look for more testi- 
mony than has thus far been furnished. Another theory is that the Tol- 
tecs were a fabulous people. This is merely a theory. The Toltecs have 
long figured in history ; they were the inhabitants of Tulan. There were 
three tribes who covered Mexico with civilization, which goes under the 
name of Toltec, just as there have been later three tribes which gave the 
name of Aztec to later civilization. We think it is unfortunate that the 
name should be thrown out for the sake of a mere theory. Another tenta- 
tive essay is that upon the Sacred Symbol in America. The cross, the 
suastika, the Ta symbol, and the triskales are found in America, as in all 
parts of Asia. They show contact with Asiatic countries, and if followed 
up might furnish a clue to the origin of the American races. The misfort- 
une about the Autochthonous theory is that it cuts off" debate and hinders 
one from following up certain lines which might lead to the truth. We 
deprecate any such result. 

There are other theories in the book which are similar to these. We take 
the liberty to question the theories ; because, it is granted to us by the very 
first word in the book. Dr. Brinton seemed to expect that his position 
would be criticized. We take it that the reader who goes through with the 
series of essays, many of which are suggestive and interesting, will hold 
himself back from any fixed conclusion in reference to the topics brought 
out, for they are not established at present. They are still open questions and 
must be debated before final conclusions are reached. It will be noticed 
that the book is made up of articles which have appeared in various jour- 
nals, some of them in The American Antiquarian; some of them in the 
proceedings of the Numismatic Society, of Philadelphia, and the American 
Philosophical Society, and the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science. They are essays which are based upon studies,— -disconnected 
fragmentary studies. The special value of these is that they represent the 

current lines of thought, and embod^r latest known &cts and discoveries; 
some of which, especially the discoveries, have not been thoroughly tested 
so as to prove that they ara genuine. We are glad to have the old theories 
tested bv new essays ; but we ask the question, whether the new may net 
be tested also. Discoveries are going on all the time; some of them are 
genuine, and some not so genuine. The discoveries are to be tested before 
any theory based upon them can be established. We test the discoveries 
and then accept the theories, until other diBCOveries shall overthrow them 
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K CLIFF DWELLINGS OF THE MANCOS CANONS.* 

^^■^ Beyond the southern Rockies, where Utah, Arizona and New 
^^Hexico border upon Coiorado's frontier lines, is a strange land, 
I^Vhhabited by strange people, and containing monuments and 
' relics of yet stranger tribes of an unknown antiquity. From the 
melting snows of the lofty Sierras, rivers, far larger than those 
of the present day, have run to the south and west, cutting out 
a network of canons in the sandstone plateau that give to the 
landscapean appearance resembling the faceof the moon. Among 
some of the deep cuts and weird valleys dwell remnants of wild 
tribes which once hunted among the mountains to the north 
and east. All along the banks of the San Juan River and some 
of its tributaries are gathered bands of the Ute Indians, who in 
the more remote districts, tar from the agencies of the reserva- 
tion, live a primitive life. Over the Colorado line in Arizona is 
the reservation of the Navajo Indians, and to the south and west 
of them are the pueblos of the Zunis and Moquis. These latter 
live in communistic towns, built of stone and adobe, and are sup- 
posed to be the descendants of the prehistoric race, — a once 
numerous people, the ruins of whose edifices are found here upon 
cliff and in valley throughout a broad xone. They were known 
in early times to the Spaniards, through rumors brought to the 
ears of Nuno de Guzman in l$Sc, when he was at the head of 
affairs in Mexico. t 

A few years later they were seen by Cabeija de Vaca; and in- 
8ueaced by his reports, Coronado made his famous march from 
Compostello to the plains east of the Rockies. The existence 

a^ nnmber at AppalacMo, theloarpal or Ibt 
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of the primitive people, and the fact that the countf)* con- 
taincd arch.Tological remains of great interest seem to have 
been lost sight of until the middle of the present century, when 
the exploring parties of the United States Government* redis- 
covered, as it were, the homes of many of the Pueblos, for the 
most part inhabited dwellings of stone and Hdobc.t IJcut, 
Simpson, however, discovered in Chaco Canon (northern New 
Mexico) deserted ruins of a people called "Ctiff-dwellcrs," the 
presumed ancestors of the present Moquis and Zunis.J 

So fer as all records go to prove, no explorations of importance 
were made farther to the north and within the limits of Colorado 
till the expedition of the Hayden Survey in 1 874-6.§ Mr, Will- 
iam H. Holmes, geologist of the San Juan division, examined 
many ruins in the valleys and upon the cliffs. Mr. W. H, Jack- 
son, the skillful photographer of the Survey, made a verj- 
thorough search for architectural remains in Mancos, McElmo. 
Hovenweep and Montezuma Canons, and in the Chaco Canon 
had the fortune to find a skull which belonged to the race of 
Cliff-dwellers. The illustrations made from Mr. Jackson's ad- 
mirable photographs, as well as the photographs themselves, 
attracted much attention to these marvellous ruins. 

But it must be remembered that the ground covered by these 
remains embraces a section of many thousand square milcs.H and 
only a small area of so large a territory could be explored in 
three summers. In those early days, too, the travelers were 
exposed to all manner of hardships, were far from a base of 
supplies, and were at times in danger from hostile Indians. Thus 
it was with the Mancos region in which many very interesting 
ruins were found, and which locality perhaps gives the 6nest 
examples of the remains of works of masonr>-in the West. The 
explorers had time only to pass through the main canon, while 
recent developments have shown that the tributary gorges con- 
tain by far the grandest ruins of the lost people. Even until 
within a few years the hostility of the Utcs has rendered it dan- 
gerous for a white man to venture down the Mancos River with- 
out military escort; so that it is not till very recently that much 
has been discovered to add to the important revelations of Holmes 
and Jackson. 

It is to Messrs. Richard and Alfred Wetherill, of the vill^c 
of Mancos, that these new discoveries arc chiefly due. They 

•Notts of t, MUlUry ReconoolBsBQce, etc, by Llcut.-Col. Vf. A. EraoiT, 18W-T: Jouf- 
tml of a. MillUrj' RtwociioliuaM, bj Lieut. J. A. Slinuwm, ISM. Alio C^mpAro Re- 
port ot the Eiplortng EKpAdtlon nader C«pt. Mmomb, OeolofT, by .1, s. Newbttn, 
1870, p.79, J.W -Powell, Sc^bntr'i Momhif/, jMtuu7-Hu«h, isn; OOlelal Roport of Uia 
EiploralloD of Uie tMlomdo Blver, WMbln^n, vm-. 3. Orcein, Commewa ttt Wf 
pTklrleH, New York, 1B«. „ _ 

tDr. Oicar IjOcw, In "Report of Ibe Oilef of Euxlooen, Itnt," f Ivea tbe popalUlOD 
nf PnebloB Ht that Ume M eight thoiuujd. 

tB»« ftlio dliiaoverlH br Lleuu. Whipple and Blmlo, Ilild. 

IDt. p. E. EndUoh esunUied llie mini Id the valley or tbc Rio ilo la* Anlmaa. Sr* 
HiiT den'* Report for unG> 

iHardeo'i Report ft>r um, p. ao: 
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Are the owners of large herds of cattle, whiah roam through the 
x-alleys and over the mesas, often straying down into the land of 
the Utes, whither long rides are required to bring them back to 
: seltl lament. In taking these excursions, Richard especially 
i discovered many chff-houses of great interest in Navajo. 
Moccasin. Acowitz, ClifT and other side canons of the Mancos. 
Kd has given many of these abandoned dwellings a careful 
:amination: but alt his previous discoveries pale before the re- 
irkable one made on December 8, iS88. 

On that day he was riding on the mesa, looking for some 
'strayed cattle. As was his custom, he scanned thoroughly all 
the little side canons as he passed the brink of the precipices, in 
the (ascinaling search for vestiges of the ancient people. Upon 
reaching the verge of the right-hand gorge of the left-hand fork 
ol ClifT Canon, a western branch of the Mancos, a locality which 
he had never chanced to visit before, he saw over the deep gulf 
and under a projecting cliff on the eastern side the grandest col- 
lection of stone buildings yet discovered in the Mancos district. 
In appearance it was like a ruined fortress, with towers, ramparts 
and bastions, — an astonishing sight, and all in a fair state of 
S^jreservation. Returning toward the ranch he met a party of 
^^nuiters, among whom was Mr. Charles McLoyd, of Durango, 
^^vhom he succeeded in interesting in his discovery to such an 
^^Btteot that several of them spent three months in excavating 
^among the difierent ruins; and the result of their work now 
rests in the rooms of the Historical Society of Colorado, at 
Denver. Besides the numerous nearlyperfect specimens of jars, 
bowls, knives, needles, baskets, cloths, matting, etc., eighteen 
skulls were found, all articles of great interest to the student of 
ethnology and archaeology. Hitherto, excepting a few relics found 
by Richard Wctherill, only broken pottery or inferior articles 
have been picked up. Only one skull had been discovered — that 
found in Chaco Canon, to which I have already referred. 

It was this wonderland which my companion, Mr. C. P.Howard, 
and myself had made the chief objective point of a visit to Col- 
orado. In reaching it, the mountains had not been neglected, — 
ascents of Pike's Peak and Mt. Sncffles, of the San Juan Range, 
I h aving been made by us, — and on September i8th we foundour- 
H^lvcs at Durango. a station on the Denver and Rio Grande 
^^■tailroad. At this place it seemed difficult to obtain much in- 
^^nrmation in regard to the Mancos country, but the name of 
j^^Vetherill's ranch was given to us as the best place to go to. 
That same evening we engaged a two-horse conveyance, and in 
the morning started for a thirty-mile drive westward over the 
i, toward Mancos.* 



It wonld hare bcni Mller to lakR nUige to ManciHi. but we 
ir&Mlltjr H> obtain ■adaie-bomea tbere; im wp drove liorse* 
■~* — -lar eipedtlloo. We fouiHl, however, that wetnlctit 
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The drive was a very interesting one. Leaving Durang? 
7:5s A. M., we passed through a country of coal-mines, and 
reached the top of the mesa at 9:30 A, M. Here the Fort Lewis 
road continues west. Our way led to the right, or north, and 
we had views of the near La Plata Mountains. In another hour 
we reached the ranch of Osmond and Le Conte; here we were 
interested in the large fields of grain. At 1 1:30 o'clock we put 
up at Dick's ranch, where we rested our horses for an hour and 
twenty minutes, and had our dinner. Around this ranch are 
very tall pine-trees. The proprietor raises about forty tons of 
hay annually, and crops of oats, wheat and potatoes. These facts 
all entertained us. for we had supposed we were about to enter 
a semi-desert. There is hardly any dew here. Sometimes as 
much as thirty inches of snow falls in fierce winter storms, but 
it disappears very quickly. Coal, on which the hopes of Durango 
largely rest, is found near by, and there are placer-mines on the' 
high mesas to the north. 

An hour beyond Dick's ranch we came to the edge of the 
mesa, and could look down upon the valley of Mancos. It was 
a great surprise. Instead of a parched and arid region, we were 
looking upon a beautiful land where great fields of golden grain 
covered hillside and valley. Point Lookout, the great terrace- 
like table-land, or mesa-verde, upon the west side of the entrance 
to Mancos Canon, looked like the abutment to a mightj' bridge. 
The imposing Ute Peak rose beyond it in the west; and far over 
the plain were seen dim. hazy mountains. Driving hurriedly 
down the steep mesa, we passed the little cluster of houses which 
constitutes the village, and reached VVetherill's ranch at 3:40 P. M. 

We were cordially welcomed, and immediately felt at home. 
With the head of the house, Mr. B, K. Wethe.ill. it is the same 
old story as with many pioneers. Years ago, in poor health 
and with little money, he rode a pony across the plains from 
the Missouri River and took up a claim in this remote valley. 
With the help of four strong sons, all has prospered. The soil, 
by irrigation, yields good crops; many horses pasture near, 
and hundreds of cattle roam the mesas. Everything about the 
ranch gave evidence of thrift and comfort. The bams were 
large and well filled, and enormous stacks of hay and straw 
were near the corral. The house, built logs of placed upon the 
terrace of an ancient river-bed, is strong and compact. The 
dining-room, an important iactor, is large, and has a big fire- 
place. The farm has been named the "Alamo Ranch". Eight 
years ago, not a tree stood near it. Water runs in an irrigating 
channel through the yard and garden; and cotton-wood trees, 
planted within a few years, give a grateful shade. The whole 
neighboring scene is a pastoral one ; a home has been established 
in the wilderness of sage-brush and pinon-pine. Very beautiful 
10 the distant background are the La Plata Mountains, seen 
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>m the hillsides and from the meadows. The form and struct* 
c of Hesperis Peak are especially remarkable ; great bands 
retch across it, showing the geological structure even at a 
stance of fifteen miles. Towards evening, we went with Mr. 
ethcrill, to see some old ruins near the ranch, by the roadside. 
ley appear like natural mounds, or heaps of stone, but close 
nitiny refers their origin to human hands. Broken pottery 
strewn all around. Much time would be required to deter- 
ine the limits and size of the village or city, for it was of con- 
iderable extent. Turabled-down walls cover a large field. We 
lok two photographs to show the location of the debris. There 
ras a lovely sunset, the rays lingering long on the La Plata 
'ountains. 
On our arrival in the afternoon, we had found only Mr. and 
Ts. VV'etherill at home. Their eldest son. Richard, to whom I 
iBvc already referred, and who knows the country better than 
ly other man, was absent on a long ride after some strayed 
lorscs. Two other sons were on far journeys of similar pursuit; 
id John, a younger brother, was down in Mancos Canon for a 
ip to some of the first cliff-houses. Our plans were therefore 
I an uncertain state; but at dark Richard rode into the corral, 
id a grand trip was assured us. That evening we made plans 
■T a sojourn among the canons ol the south. We found our 
:w friend both agreeable and well informed, and we sat before 
le fire till late into the night and heard the story of the Mancos 
illcy. It appears that what had been a hindrance to others 
:ver deterred him from entering the wild regions; for though 
ic Utes had but recently made way with an adventurer, who 
rolled into their domain, yet even duringthe skirmishing warfare 
' only a few years since, the friendly intercourse between the 
VetheriU family and the Indians had never been broken, and 
they exchanged visits all through the period ol the border fights. 
Richard gave us many facts of interest, some of which we found 
>Dfim>ed by our own investigations. Much of the interest this 
ipcr may posses is due to information given directly by him 
us. and for which he must be given full and entire credit. 
is only unfortunate that he is not inclined to write out his own 
iscrvations and his deductions from them. 
The weather had been warm and dry, and as we turned in 
.ichard remarked: "How much better time we should have, if 
Id have rain!" His wish was fulfilled, lor torrents came 
n the night. Scarcity of good water is the scourge of the 
untry. Mancos River is an alkalf stream; the springs, rarely 
und, arc alkaline; but when much rain falls the river water is 
roved. 

n the morning the landscape was bright and fresh, and we 
occasional showers till eight o'clock. After some delay, 
ule "Jiffy" was loaded up with a supply of bedding, pro- 
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I, and a spadv, and as mounted men at 10:40 A. M., we 
rode off toward the entrance of the canon. 

Mancos Canon is about forty miies long. The distance i^ 
called thirty-seven miles to a tower near the southern end, which 
IS described by Mr. Jackson in Hayden's Report. The width at 
that place is about three miles. In the narrower portions the 
gorge is perhaps half a mile wide. At the opening, where wc 
rode along to the south, the mesa walls, like great portals, arc 
separated about five mites, with a sloping, nearly level tract be- 
tween. It was not our intention Jto go the whole length of 
the valley, but to ride about six hours, — a distance of some 
twenty-five miles, camp there, and explore a more promising lo- 
cality among the lateral canons upon the east and west sides. 
In carrying out our plans we were guided by Richard's experi- 
ence, who had found that it was much easier to reach the heads 
of the tributary gorges by riding over the tops of the mesas, than 
to follow the ravines up from their junction with the main stream. 

We had gained but a short distance when we met John Weth- 
erill's party returning. We stopped their pack-horse, "Kaiser", 
and headed him to the south, much to his sorrow ; but we need- 
ed his services and the contents of the pack which he carried. 
John hurried to the ranch, promising to return and follow us 
after dining and feeding his horse. He overtook us late in the 
afternoon, and proved of great assistance. After fording the Man- 
coi River, — here only worthy the name of creek, — our path was 
henceforth only an Indian trail. In about an hour we passed 
Armstrong'.s, the last ranch, and at half-past one o'clock were 
at the mouth ot Webber Canon, the first tributary gorge on the 
left or eastern side. Here are located numerous mounds, similar 
to those near WclheriU's ranch. Sandstone was used in the 
building. Excavations previously made by Richard showed 
regular walls; and in graves opened by him bones ot the ancient 
people were found. 

At quarter-past three we came opposite to a ruined structure 
placed high above us on the right, — a very picturesque cliff-house; 
and though it has been visited often, we thought it worth a little 
climb to see it in detail. It took ua but ten minutes to reach it 
from the trail below. The ruins are placed under an arched 
cliff, the space of which we estimated at thirty feet high in front, 
and eighteen feet high in the rear, where the masonry jutted 
against the roof All the space under the cliff, perhaps a hun- 
dred feet in length, had evidently been covered with the structure. 
While I was making notes, my companion made a ground plan 
which I am able to present here. The measurements were 
obtained by pacing ofl the different rooms. The walls, gener- 
craily twelve inches thick, arc sixteen inches thick in the cir- 
cular house; the plan so represents it. The material used in the 
b'u'Iding was sandstone, of the sume composition as the sur- 
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rounding cliffs. The stones of the walls of the house were fairly 
well faced. Mortar was used, taken from the dust near at hand. 
Some of the walls had been plastered with material taken from 
ihc river-bed: it was put on with the hands, the finger-marks 
showing the manner of doing the work. Now standing there 
arc six front rooms, only three of which are well preserved. Two 
of them are circular. See Plate III. In the north enclosure is 
painting of a small-sized hand in red. On one of the walls is 
human figure five inches and three quarters high, represented 
►laying a flute-like instrument,* 

The floors of tiie rooms arc pretty well demolished. From 
the north apartment, a peculiarly shaped door leads into a back 
chamber. But for the fact that it is the entrance to an enclosure 
which coutd have had no light, one would be inclined to take it 




r a window. The lintel is a charred cedar stick; there is a 
jood stone sill, This house fronts the east. Upon the opposite 
side of the canon, quite low down, is one building, and high up 
on the cliff is another. They are both small, and difficult to 
detect with the naked eye. It has been stated as a fact hereto- 
fore that all the houses were built upon the western side of the 
canon, so that the rismg sun could shine into them.f This is 
an error; indeed some of the finest ruins have been discovered 
upon the eastern face of the cliffs. 

After taking several photographs at this ruin, at five o'clock 

we took our departure. John Wetherili, accompanied by bis 

^atch-dog, joined us at the trail. Soon the path left the prox- 

nity ol the river, and by numerous obstacles was crowded high 

f 'A, flat* WM (buad 
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up on a terrace on the west side and above the tre«, so tltat^^ 
obtained a clear view of the opposite walls and steep slopes. 
Suddenly we saw a drove of horses upon the hillside, and follow- 
ing them rode an Indian with a little Utc sitting behind him 
astride the steed. The red-man caught sight of our "outfit," 
and for a long time regarded us with a stem curiosity. He 
evidently considered us as intruders in his domain. He w&s t 
picturesque sight; without covering for his head, his black hair 
flowing down his neck, and with a blanket over his shoulders. 
He did not take his eyes from us till wc had passed down into 
the brush in the river-bottom. 

While wc were under the sheltering clifls which protected the 
ruins, a heavy shower passed over. We thought that wc had 
escaped a wetting, but the bushes and trees were so damp tlut 
we got pretty well soaked, and before reaching our proposed 
camping-place we were treated to a deluge from the skies. We 
pitched camp at quarter of seven in a clump of box-elders, at a 
point a little above the entrance to ClifT Canon, a tributary of 
the Mancos from the west. The branches were so wet from a 
passing shower that we could not cut any boughs for a bed; so 
stretching a wagon canvass (which had covered one of the packs) 
between two trees to keep ofTtherain, we spread blankets on the 
ground and then dried ourselves ofTby the camp fire. The river 
ran very near our camp. The liquid was disagreeable to the 
taste and very muddy. John bailed some from a poo! that con- 
tained water that had overflowed from the stream, and thus had 
had lime to settle. The disagreeable flavor is not noticeable in 
coffee, but boiling the water alone does not seem to improve it. 
The night was pitch-dark, and we could sec nothing when far 
from the fire. Rain continued through the early part of the 
evening. 

We were up at half-past six; dispatched breakfast of bacon 
and coffee in short notice ; and leaving John to arrange camp and 
saddle our beasts. Mr. Howard, Richard, and myself scrambled 
up the eastern side of the canon to a height of about two hun- 
[ dred feet, to obtain a glimpse of a cliff-house perched high up on 
I the western side. This little ruin is difficult of detection with- 
out a glass, but when once seen is instantly recognized. It 
seems quite inaccessible, but is reached without much difficulty. 
The canon walls are very bold and striking. A grand to««r 
stands at the entrance to Box Canon,' in which there are a num- 
ber of small houses which have never been entered or explored 
in any way. Our camp, in the trees below, with the ascending 
smoke, was very picturesque. Upon the opposite clifT coal 
showed in scams. 
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J Returniag to our temporary home, we all started at nine 
vclock with three horses and the mule, to ascend to the top of 
mc steep mesa on the east, journeying by a rough Indian trail. 
'Kt were bound for some ruins in Acowitz Canon.* Near the 
trail a sharp ridge or dyke of igneous rock has been thrust up 
through the sandstone. In twenty minutes we were forced to 
dismount and lead our horses the rest of the way; and as much 
more time spent in hard walking brought us to the plateau, per- 
haps eighteen hundred feet above the river. From this point is 
obtained a good view of houses in Cli^and Mancos Canons, also 
an outlook toward the western mountains, the Sierra El Late. 
An hour's ride across country, over a comparatively level tract, 
through pinon-pine and junipers, brought us to a fork of Aco- 
witz Canon, in which are antiquities well worth investigation by 
thearcha:ologist. We tied our horses to trees at some distance 
from the great ravine. Here, as on the edges of many of the 
'other chasms, there is no soil, grass, or trees within several hun- 
Hdred feet of the brink. The surface is smooth sandstone, with 
^Here and there great hollows filled with rain-water. These places 
Hkre called "tanks" by the ranchmen, and are the only water-sup- 
"ply for deer or cattle on the mesa. 

The group of ruins which we proposed to photograph, to be 
exact, is situated on the western cliff of the third left-hand fork 
Acowitz Canon. The structures are invisible from above on 
flic same side, neither is there any way of descending to them; 
r worked our way around to the eastern side, and there 
bund a wail which must have been used as a fortification. Or- 
iginally the breastwork was built with great care, for the stones 
are regular in shape and have been cut and faced. But few of 
them remain as placed by the builders; yet this little rampart 
gives a clew to the explorer who is hunting for a way down into 
[he canon. Stepping over the tumbled-down walls and looking 
down the precipice, we found hewn steps on the face of the cliff, 
and descending by them, as members of the tribes must have 
"^lone, — as perhaps their ferocious adversaries may have done, — 
■c soon reached the bottom of the gorge, and hurriedly scram- 
Icd up to the interesting ruins. 
A strange, wild, lonely canon! No sounds were heard to dis- 
^ib the scene but the croaking of ravens as they flew over our 
'keads. The great arched clifT hangs high above the ruins, but 
I little way from it the canon ends in solid sheer walls, which 
Kreep around in a curve. Looking all about we see but one 
atit above, and that by the steps which we had descended, 
erched in a little cleft over our heads was a second group of 
iDiUsonry, apparently inaccessible and in good repair. I suggested 
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that we try to scale the cliff. Richard thought it impossible, 
and pointed to the trunk of a tree that leaned against the ledge, 
which he had placed there, and which failed by some six Icct oi 
reaching the rounding sandstone terrace above. While our com- 
panions were rummaging around the lower rooms, John and I 
tried our luck in squirming up the tree. It was of no use; we 
could not reach far enough, and there was not the slightest hold 
or crevice for the fingers. We got an old beam from the ruined 
floors, which was a triflenonger than tlie tree, and fastening a rope 
to one end, placed the timber upagainst theclifTby the side of the 
other stick. With the aid of the rope we could gain the top of 
the timber with less expenditure of force. We made several 
attempts in vain to gain the ledge, each time being obliged to 
come down to rest; but at last my companion, whosd arms and 
legs were of long reach, after removing much dust and debris, 
was able to get a hand-hold, and clambered up. I followed 
him; and, calling to our friends, they sent up the spade and 
camera, then mounted after us, and we entered the mysterious 
rooms. 

How long since human foot had trodden this sandstone 6oor? 
Surely tu>t since the forgotten prehistoric race had deserted the 
caves. Certainly no white man had ever entered these walls be- 
fore, and the superstitious Uce would not dare to venture under 
the shadow of the clifT After our difficult tussle in scaling the 
wall, we thought we might be rewarded by finding some rare 
specimen of the skill in ceramic art known to the dwellers 
among the caves, — perhaps a graceful pitcher, or a water-jar, 
standing on a shelf waiting to be called for ; but on the contraiy 
there was an air of desolation around the vacated quarters, It 
was cleaner than the ruin below, and showed no signs of being 
a burial-place, or ground in which it would be profitable to dig. 
Undoubtedly the best places for such examination are in the 
lower ruins. 

But we iound the little abode of a bygone people unique and 
interesting. We now made some photographs of the strange 
strucures. The outer walls had been built upon the edge of the 
ledge, and to investigate the different rooms we were obliged to 
bend or crawl back of them, for the cliff was very low in the 
rear. In one of the rooms we dug a little, but found nothing. 
The door to this room is of peculiar shape, being wider at the 
bottom than at the top; we could see no reason for it. The 
floor of the ledge was covered with fine dust; when disturbed 
by the spade it raised a choking cloud, that forced the would-be 
excavator to beat a retreat- On the south corner is a very funny 
little building, to winch there is one entrance. See Plate IK. 
This again, one would take for a window, but that when the 
whole wall was standing, no light could pass through it. The 
race of Cliff-dwclIcrs were not liberal of space when the>' built 
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their doors, for we did not find one high enough to pass through 
without bending. 

it was a fascinatingly queer place; but we must away, for 
time-consuming caution must be used in the retreat froni our 
citadel. The rope made our descent comparatively easy. My 
friend and Richard went down first; then we lowered the plates 
and camera, threw the spade after them, and I followed. John, 
as the last man. looped the rope around a pile of masonry and 
let himself down. He reached out and got hold of the tree in 
safety; but by a little sliding of the cord a big rock was dis- 
lodged, which in falling crashed upon the package of dry plates, 
and I have two less pictures to show than would otherwise have 
bc«n the case. 

We now set to work to explore and photograph the lower 

ructure. Many parts were in a good state of preservation; 

icks and supports were still intact. Floors were made with sills 
of cedar; willow sticks were then laid over, and the whole was 
covered with plaster. In most cases the floors have fallen in. 
We noticed some peculiar arrangements: one such was a sort of 
low cubby-hoie. outside of the main structure, which was eight 
feet front and five feet deep, with two little doors. This may 
have been used as a store-room. We found much broken pot- 
tery; among the rest fragments of large bowls, which it would 
be possible to partially restore. One very remarkable thing, 
which showed the eccentricity of the builders, was a room that 
appeared to have no entrance. In fact I walked around it once 
without discovering that I had passed a room. A little investi- 
gation revealed an entrance from the lop. The enclosure was 
eight feet square; the entrance a hole with an aperture of seven- 
teen and a half inches. The ceiling of wood was plastered over, 
and was very firm. Any photographers who may be looking for 
a dark room in which to change plates at mid-day when in this 
locality will find this room as good a place as could be desired. 
From its top I took a photograph of one end of the edifice, as it 
was a good view-point. Mr. Howard took advantage of this 
position to photograph some interesting grooves on a ledge of 
smooth sandstone, which is at the base of the walls. This he 
accomplished by placing the camera flat on the roof of the en- 
closed room, and letting the lens hang over. These holes in the 
rock were made by the natives in sharpening their tools; they 
were large and probably used for grinding axe-edges. On an- 
other ledge we observed smaller grooves, where awls, knives and 
needles were whetted. One of the central rooms is well plas- 
tered, smooth as a modern wall. A round room had piers below 
the ground floor. These piers are plastered also. In the sides of 
the walls were little recesses which may have been used as shelves. 
There is a door similar to the one that we saw and photographed 
in Mancos Canon. Above this door the walls arc hollow. 
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We had not the time at our disposal to excavate among ttu 
rubbish, but we poked around enough to show that it would be 
easy work to unearth many rcMcs, A little scraping away of 
the debris revealed human bones, cloths, matting, etc In 
walking among these ruins, one passes over tumbled-down walls, 
and crosses remnants of shaky floors of charred cedar. My 
companion noticed fossil shell impressions on a stone which had 
been used in the building.* 

We left this interesting spot at 2:15 P. M-. Mr, Howard and 
John returning to camp, while Richard and I started ofT on 
a tour of investigation. We discovered some houses in the 
fourth left-hand fork of Acowitz Canon, a place that has never 
been visited before. Here stands a good circular room, with 
two windows. On the sandstone plateau, near the brink of the 
gorge, is the most remarkable crack that I ever saw, I called 
Richard's attention to it, and I hope he will show it to people 
who may travel with him in the future. In a land where erosion 
has played such a part in modelling the face of the country, 1 
crack is phenomenal. Unfortunately, I made no measurements 
and can not give a reliable description; but it was more than a 
hundred feet long and about a foot in width. It was inclined at 
a considerable angle, and the bottom could not be seen. 

From this fork we went far up on the main Acowitz Canon, 
leaving our horses behind. From one of its pockets we had re- 
markable views down its whole length to the Mancos, and then 
through that depression to the magnificent mesa which stands 
above the river's place of exit. It was truly a sublime sight 
The nearer scene is a wild one; quaking aspens grow in the up- 
per part of the gorge, and in the bottom are tall, stately pines. 
which climb to the height of the top walls, and were even with 
our eyes as we looked across the canon, 

I lost, from a stupid double-exposure, several very interesting 
negatives of a weird ruin, almost inaccessible, which occupies a 
secluded cavern in this canon. One single picture, however, 
is left to me, which shows the remarkable structure of the cliffs, 
and the beautiful curve which they make as they sweep around 
to the east. What a dark and gloomy place, too, did these 
people select for their home or fortress, whichever name we may 
give to it! A stronghold surely it was, impregnable to a foe 
armed only with arrows and clubs. The great cliff spanning 
over it shielded the inhabitants from all attack from the table- 
land over them ; and the vertical cliffs below could not be scaled 
when rocks were being hurled from battlement and tower above. 
As the sun was sinking in the west we could not examine closer 
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this remote structure, but hurried back to our steeds, and 
reached our quarters long after dark. 

The next morning wc broke camp al nine o'clock and were 
fit rottU for the mesa between Ciiff and Navajo Canons, to ex- 
plore this time a western tributary of the Mancos. We were 
tninus the ser\ice3 of a valuable animal. The mule, though hob- 
bled, had managed to escape, and was probably gathered into 
the Indians' drove. "Kaiser" must pack a double burden. After 
an hour's riding to the south, we came upon old Indian wicky- 
ups; in a few minutes more, we rode by some which were com- 
paratively new; and at eleven o'clock the yelping of many curs 
announced our arrival at an encampment, — the temporary home 
of Tabayo. the Ute we had seen tending his horses the day 
before. After some vain negotiations for the privilege of photo- 
graphing the family of this surly child of the wildnerness. we 
rode on down the valley, and soon came to more mound ruins. 
Within a short distance of each other, two towers are standing, 
possibly the watch-towers of the early explorers. What remains 
of the higher one is twelve feet in diameter. There are ruins 
near the latter, which are thirty-six feet in diameter; the build- 
ing does not show great skill, as the stones of the walls do not 
break joints. 

After phbtographing the towers, we turned up a rocky path 
to climb the mesa. Far down the canon — which here was of 
wide expanse, and very level — we spied the smoke of a larger 
Indian encampmeut. Suddenly a mounted red-skin emerged 
from the group of wickyups. and galloped wildly over the plain, 
As we mounted higher he put spurs to his horse and soon over- 
look us. With only a glance at those of us who were behind 
he rode up to Richard and took his profTered hand ; yet there 
was mischief in his look as he demanded our intentions. Our 
guide pointed out the direction of our journey over the mesa and 
home by a westward route, and added to his sign language the 
words "one sleep." The Ute observed our spade: beseemed 
dissatisfied. Then he expostulated in Ute, Spanish, and En- 
glish, so mixed up in vocabularly that it was difficult to com- 
prehend; but out of the jargon I caught the following ideas: 
"White man rich; Indian poor. White man dig up Moquis, 
make Ute sick. Little Ute, big Ute, all heap sick.* He made 
a motion indicative of the process of excavation, and with a 
threatening, superstitious look seemed bound to prevent any 
such sacrilege of the graves of the departed tribes. Richard in- 
sisted that we did not intend to disturb the bones of the Moquis, 
but were to photograph them. This latter operation he explained 
by pomting to our apparatus, and going through the motions 
Jbf looking through glass. Wap (for such was his name) now 
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made a demand for toll, for the privilege of going over the meu: 
but Richard, pointing to the high-climbing sun, answered, "Ken 
[Quien] sabe." As we turned away, Wap exclaimed, "no monc)-, 
Richard no come back in Canon." The Ute stood motionlcis, 
regarding us till we were high among the upper cliffs of canon, 
when he turned wrathfully away and galloped to the north to- 
ward Tabayo's wickyups. I must confess that 1 watched these 
tents till they were well out of sight, for I feared to see Wap and 
Tabayo mount their ponies and gallop down toward the lower 
encampment, where generally a dozen or more braves are to be 
found. Such a force, if gathered, could have compelled us to 
return to Mancos. thus frustrating the important plan of our ex- 
pedition. We were not even armed to show bluster if threatened, 
a rickety revolver in Richard's belt being the only weapon in 
the outfit. 

After a Ion? ride we reached a camping-ground at the head 
ofa branch of the left-hand fork of Cliff Canon. Hurriedly un- 
packing, we hobbled the horses that were most likely to 
stray far. and taking along our photographic kit, wended our 
way on foot toward that remarkable group of ruins of which I 
have already spoken, and which Richard has called '"the Cliff- 
Palace."* At about three o'clock we reached the brink of the 
canon opposite the wonderful structure. Surely its discoverer 
had not overstated the beauty and magnitude of this strange ruin. 
There it was, occupying a great oval space under a grand cliff 
wonderful to behold, appearing like an immense ruined castle 
with dismantled towers. The stones in front were broken away, 
but behind them rose the walls of a second story; and in the 
rear of these, in under the dark cavern, stood the third tier of 
masonry. Still farther back in the gloomy recess, little houses 
rested on upper ledges. A short distance down the canon are 
cosy buildings perched in utterly inaccessible nooks. The 
neighboring scenery is marvellous; the view down the canon to 
the Mancos is alone worth the journey to see. See frontispiece. 

We stopped to take a few views, and then commenced the 
descent into the gulf below. What would otherwise have been 
a hazardous proceeding, was rendered easy by using the steps 
which had been cut in the wall by the builders of the fortress. 
There are fifteen of these scooped-out hollows in the rock, which 
covered perhaps half of the distance down the precipice. At 
that point the cliff had probably fallen away, but luckily for our 
purpose, a dead tree leaned against the wall, and descending 
into its branches we reached the base of the parapet. In the bed 
of the canon is a secondary gulch, which required care in de- 
scending. We hung a rope or lasso over some steep, smooth 
ledges, and let ourselves down by it. Wc left it hanging there 
and used it to ascend by on our return. 
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Nearer approach increased our interest in the marvel. From 
Uic south end of the ruin, which we first attained, trees hide the 
northern walls, yet the view is beautifu!. We remained long, 
and ransacked the structure from one end to the other. Accord- 
ing to Richard's measurements, the space covered by the building 

425 feet long, 80 feet high in front, and 80 feet deep in the 
centre. One hundred and twenty-four rooms have been traced 
in the ground floor, and a thousand people may have lived 

ithin its confines. Se Plate IV. 

So many walls have fallen that it is difficult to reconstruct the 
building in imagination; but the photographs show that there 
must have been many stories. There are towers and circular 
rooms, square and rectangular enclosures; yetall with a seeming 
symmetry, though in some places the walls look as if they were 
put up as additions in later periods. One of the towers is bar- 
rel-shaped; other circles are true. The diameter of one circular 
room, or estufa, is sixteen feet and six inches. There are six 
piers, which are well plastered. There are five recess-holes, 
which appear as if constructed for shelves. In several rooms we 
observed good fireplaces.* In another room, where the outer 
walls have fallen away, we found that an attempt had been made 
at ornamentation ; a broad band had been painted across the 
wall, and above it is a peculiar decoration which shows in one of 
our photographs. The lines were similar to embellishment on 
pottery which we found. t We observed in one place corn-cobs 
imbedded in the plaster in the walls, showing that the cob is as 
old as that portion of the dwelling. The cobs, as well as kernels 
of cornt which we found, are of small size, similar to what the 
Utc squaws raise now without irrigation. We found a large 
stone mortar, which may have been used to grind the corn. 
Broken pottery was everywhere; like specimens in the other 
* liff-houses, it was similar in detign to that which we picked up 

the valley ruins near Wetherill's ranch, convincing us of the 

intity of the builders of the two classes of ruins. We also 

lund parts of skulls and bones, fragments of weapons, and 
pieces of cloth One nearly complete skeleton lies on a wall 
waiting for some future antiquarian. The burial-place of the 
clan vras down under the rear of the cave. 

While among these ruins one is led to speculate upon their 
age. It is a question difficult to decide, or to give an opinion 
upon. Located in a dry climate, protected from all aerial forces, 
tncre is no reason why. if unmolested, the walls should not stand 
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a thousand years essentially as wc now see them ; and there is no 
reason to doubt that they may have stood a Uiousand years in 
the past. The valley ruins have gone a loog way farther toward 
complete destruction than the cliff-dwellings. This has led one 
authority to suggest that the cliff-houses "owe their coDStniction 
to events that immediately preceded the expulsion of the pueblo 
tribes from this district." The same authority also states thai 
"the final abandonment of the cliff and cave dwellings has oc- 
curred at a comparatively recent date, certainly subsequent to 
the Spanish conquest,"* But allowing that the cliff-houses were 
deserted only three hundred years ago, this would not help us 
to assign a date for the buildingof someof the larger structures, 
which, from what we know of the tools employed, must have 
been the work of time. Not a scrap of metal has been (bund in 
the debris which rest upon and among the tumbled-down walls. 
Most of the stones that were employed in the rearing of the 
great edifice must have been laboriously shaped by an almost 
shapeless stone axe. Such work, carried on under so great 
difficulties, did not allow of villages being constructed in a day. 

One fact which has been investigated by that eminent arch* 
geologist, Mr. A. F. Bandelter, would seem to throw some light 
upon the subject. According to this authority, "it does not ap- 
pear that the sedentary Indians of New Mexico ever made, 
within traditional and documentary times, any other than the 
painted pottery in greater or less degree oi perfection-"t This 
would prove that the specimens of indented ware which we have 
found cannot be less than four hundred years old; how old the 
painted pottery is, we know not. 

The builders — who were they, and where did they come from? 
Surely I would not venture to theorize from the small collection 
of facts which we have obtained, but I will state a few probable 
facts of histor>'. From the seventh to the twelfth century the 
Toltecs invaded Mexico from the north; following them, came 
the Aztces. It is possible that Colorado and New Mexico may 
have been the former dwelling-place of these migratory nations; 
or if they came from the northwest, straggling bands may have 
strolled into the lands we are describing. Yet all connection 
between the people of the north and those of Mexico had prob- 
ably been lost long before the year IS30. It is not even probable 
that cither knew of the existence of the other, though a belief 
has been current that those people worshipped Montezuraa-t 
As for the state of tlie civilization of the ancient people, it could 
not have been very advanced. A community who could huddle 
together in such small, close, unventilated quarters, who buried 
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^^Vlcir dead under their floors and under the rear of cliffs back of 
Ihcir mightiest houses, could not have reached a very high ideal 
of refinement. Yet, perhaps, we are too hasty. Perchance these 
remote fortresses were subjected to a long state of siege by 
crafty Ute or fiery Apache, wherein the heroic defenders stood 
out to the last; and as man after man fell at his post, his body 
was hastily imbedded in debris at the rear. 

Naturally this huge ruin interested us more than anything 
else that we met with in our trip. It deserves study by compe- 
tent archasologists. Thorough and careful excavation would 
perhaps reveal relics which would throw light on the early his- 
tory of the primitive inhabitants. It is to be hoped, however, 
that any work which may be done here in the future will be 
carried on under competent supervision, and that the walls will 
not be damaged in any way. With a suitable appropriation, 
this structure could be converted into a museum* and filled with 
relics of the lost people, and become one of the attractions of 
southern Colorado. 

We returned to camp at dark, and after the usual hard riding 
jftcr horses, got everything to rights and whiled away the even- 
ing hours by a huge fire. Such a blaze as the Juniper and pinions 
make — a fire easy to build, and of lasting brilliancy ! 

The next morning dawned warm and bright, with a pleasant 
Jight breeze. We were up at sunrise, and off at eight o'clock. 
We had intended going to some cliff-houses in Navajo Canon,t 
but our time would not allow it. Our route lay to the 
north, along the mesa and between Cliff and Navajo Canons, 
Tvhich here run nearly parallel with the main one. We passed 
near the ends of many tributaries of these gorges, which showed 
that while it was a comparatively easy matter to get out of this 
country to the north, to come to any given point from that direc- 
tion would be impossible to any one not familiar with all the 
.arms of the different canons. 

We observed no traces of ancient roads on the mesa, nor of 
irrigating ditches; but at half-past nine we passed the ruins of 
■what appears to have been a great reservoir. At about ten 
c'clock we were at the heads of Navajo and Cliff Canons, and 
soon we were so near the west end of the mesa that we caught a 
glimpse of the broad Montezuma valley. All the morning we 
followed trails leading through extensive forests of juniper and 
pinion trees, but composed of trees of small size. The pinons 
*rcre loaded with nuts, which are good eating. The Indians 
make flour from them, on which they subsist during certain 
seasons. Flying about were many pinion birds. The trails 
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were made by Indians, deer, or cattle. We caught sight of 
three deer in the morning; and our dog brought a wild steer to 
bay, which threatened at one time to run us down. 

At 11:15 we reached the summit of the mesa, at a point about 
an hour south of the promotory which marks the entrance to 
Mancos Canon. A most remarkable view was unfolded. Over 
the pastoral scenes of the valley of Mancos, beyond the deep 
canons of the Dolores River, far away in the north, loomed the 
snowy crests of San Juan Mountains, Lone Cone, and the San 
Miguel Mountains on the left, then the Ouray group, with the 
grand peak which we had climbed, flanked on the southeast by 
the mountains of Silverton and the needles of the Rio de las 
Animas. Far away in the east rose range upon range, which 
we could not name with certainty. In the west were the Blue 
Mountains of Utah, Sierra Abajo and Sierra le Sal. Beyond, to 
the south and southwest, stretched the great system of laby- 
rinthine canons to the Rio San Juan, and far beyond were the 
Carisso Mountains of New Mexico. 

Resting on this summit during the mid-day hours, it was inter- 
esting to recall many incidents of our trip, and to return to a 
discussion of the former population. Something we bad just 
observed, helped us to a theory. Looking over the wide stretch 
of country, we recalled the fact that to the early explorers this 
land seemed a desert. Over the wide, arid plains stretch miles 
of waste acres, covered with sage brush and grease-wood. Yet 
all along the tops of the great mesa, over which we had been 
riding, pottery is strewn, and signs of a primitive race are found. 
Their numbers must have been large, or the period of their stay 
prolonged. Perhaps it may be necessary to suppose some 
change of climate, to conceive how such a population could have 
supported themselves by agricultural employment. What the 
farmers of Mancos and Montezuma valleys are doing, shows 
what the low lands are capable of producing with irrigation; but 
we find no vestiges of ditches on the mesa, and there is not much 
water to turn into such channels if they did exist. Yet, beside 
such forests of cedar and pinon as thrive here, grass grows 
enough to support much game and many cattle; and the time 
may come when the land, grasped by the oncoming mightier 
race, will be overturned and tilled, and all along the broad table- 
land we shall see the tasselled maize bend, and fields of wheat 
move to the breeze. Then we shall not be surprised when we 
read that the country once supported a great population, of a 
people well advanced in many arts, and who conceived of certain 
forms of beauty, even though they had not the ability to give 
their ideas expression. Meanwhile, may we not imagine them a 
race who loved peace rather than war, but, hard-pressed by 
savage foe, fought stubbornly and long, and died rather than 
desert their romantic fortresses among the canon clifTs ? 
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ITHE GREAT SERPENT AND OTHER EFFIGIES. 

Bv Stephen D. Feet. 

One of the most interesting questions in connection with the 
effi^'y mounds is the one which concerns their origin. There 
arc twa theories in reference to this. First, that they were the 
mbodiment of the totem system of some wild tribe of hunters, 
bd that they were altogether of native origin, purely aboriginal. 
*e second is, that there is embodied in them a system of serpent 
>orship which was introduced from some other continent, but 
fehich became mingled with the native totem system, and was 
: placed in permanent earth form, the two systems — the 
\ative and the foreign — being closely associated. The latter is 
be opinion which has been reached by the writer, after close in- 
estigation and long hesitation. The present paper is designed 
i show the reasons for adopting this conclusion. Let us, how- 
ver. be understood. We have held all along that the Winne- 
bgocs, abranch of the Dakotas, may havebeen the effigy builders. 
Vt still hold this opinion, but the Winnebagocs. or Dakotas, as 
I whole, seem to have possessed traditions and symbols which 
would indicate that a system which was foreign to this country 
generally was held by them and carried with them in all their 
nnigrations. This system was very common in Europe at an 
early day. and has left the impress of itself upon very many of 
the monuments there. To some it would seem to be a system 
which was peculiar to the Indo-European race, and was identical 
with what is called the Druidic faith, belonging to the Celts, 
who were a purely historic race. To others, however, it seems 
to be a system which was older than the Celts, and is regarded 
as a gift of the prehistoric times to the historic, the chief em- 
bodiment being in those works which have been ascribed to the 
Druids, but the origin of which is still very uncertain. We put 
th^ two systems together. The effigy mounds in Ohio and Wis- 
consin are prehistoric. They have no evidence of contact with 
what arc called historic races, certainly not with any races which 
were familiar with the Christian system, for there are no sym- 
bols of Christianity in them. If the symbolism which is 
embodied in them was in any sense historic, it was introduced 
before the time of Christianity. It is the same system which 
would be called native, whether found in Wisconsin, Ohio, Great 
Britian, France, [Scandinavia, Hindostan, or any other part of 
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: globe. This is an important conclusion, for i 
t the age of some of the Mound-builders much farther than some 
' are prepared to admit, and at the same time it accounts for many 
things which have been regarded as mysterious, and as diilicult 
of explanation. The discussion of the subject will follow the 
line of a comparison between the works of Ohio, Wisconsin, 
Dakota and other states, bringing in, however, frequent refer- 
ence to the symbolism of Great Britain, especially that symbol- 
ism which connects itself with serpent worship. 

I. First we shall refer to the traditions. It is well known that 
Catlin, the celebrated painter, maintained that the Mandans, who 
were a branch of the Dakotas, originally were located in Ohio, 
the very region in which the great serpent is found, but that 
they migrated from that region, passing down the Ohio River 
and up the Missouri, and that they became nearly extinct by the 
time they reached the head waters of the Missouri. He has 
given the map, with the route of the migration laid down on it, 
and the various stopping places designated. He states tl<at he 
also visited certain deserted village sites, and that he was able 
thus to trace back their route toward St, Louis by the village 
sites, and especially by the depressions in the soil which had 
been made by their lodges, the Mandans always having a custom 
of excavating the soil to the depth of about two feet before 
they erected their earth huts. These lodge circles, or excava- 
tions, have also been recognized among the effigy mounds. The 
ancient city of Aztlan was found by Dr. Lapham to have con- 
tained many of them. He calls them cellars. Prof. A. W.Will- 
iamson asserts that there was a tradition among the Dakotas 
that their original home was upon the Ohio River, and he be- 
lieves that the ancestors of the Dakotas were the original 
Mound-builders of Ohio. Rev. A. L. Riggs concurred in this 
opinion. The date of this migration is not known, but it is sup- 
posed to have been before the advent of the white man. Rev. 
Mr. Williamson and Mr. Riggs both state that there was a tra- 
dition among the people tliat they came from the far east, and 
were familiar with the sea; and Catlin claims that the Mandans 
not only came from the east, but that they were originally from 
beyond the sea, that they were the descendents of the former cele- 
brated band of white men which came to this country under the 
lead of Prince Madoc, the rejected Welsh prince, and refers to 
the white skin, peculiar form, and remarkable costumes ol this 
people as proof. This theory does not seem to have gained 
credence, and yet there is interest in it because of its leading 
one to consider the European origin of the Dakotas. 

If there are resemblances in the languages there are also re- 
semblances in the earth-works and effigies. We have already 
referred to the great system of works at Portsmouth, Ohio, and 
iiave shown that these resemble in their general shape the s 
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ing stones at Avebury and Stone Hcnge. The resemblance may 
be recognized in the bone paths of Dakota, the serpentine line 
in the bone path being seen here and the eminences in the centre 
and at either end being also plainly intended. See Plate. Of 
course there is an inferiority in the later formed avenue, but 
this is what might be expected. It is the conception which 
we wonder at more than the execution. In this case the 
sun circle is lacking. There is no horse shoe to be rec- 
ognized, and yet the serpent symbol seems to have continued. 
A feature of this effigy was that the hill and the serpent had the 
same shape, the peculiar cult of serpent worship being embodied 
in the hill. This same peculiarity is to be recognized in several 
places in this country, i. In the great serpent mound in Adams 
County. Ohio. 2. In the serpent of standing stones which has 
been described by several persons as existing in Dakota. 3. The 
various serpent effigies surmounting serpentine hills, namely, at 
Mayviile, at Green Lake, at Madison, at Potosi, Wis, 4, A ser- 
pent effigy has been discovered in Adams County, Illinois, which 
shows this peculiarity. The bluff is tortuous and the effigy is 
about 1500 feet long, and is conformed to the shape of theblufl. 
One of the most remarkable prehistoric monuments in Amer- 
ica is the great serpent mound in Ohio. This mound was sur- 
veyed and described by the authors of "Ancient Monuments" 
ai early as 1845. It has been frequently visited and described 
since then. The last survey was that made by Prof Putnam in 
the year 1889. His description was published in The Century 
magazine for that year. Prof. Putnam, it would seem, has taken 
the same position as did Squier and Davis, and advocates the 
theory of an European or Asiatic origin. The lollowing is his de- 
scription: "Approaching the serpent cliff by fording Brush Creek, 
our attention was suddenly arrested by the rugged overhanging 
rocks above our heads, and we knew that we were near the 
object of our search. Leaving the wagon we scrambled up the 
steep hill, and pushing on through brush and briar, were soon 
following the folds of the great serpent along the hilltop. The 
most singular sensation of awe and admiration overwhelmed 
mc, for here before me was the mysterious work of an unknown 
people, whose seemingly most sacred place we had invaded. 
Was this a symbol of the old serpent faith here on the western 
continent, which from the earliest time in the religions of the 
East, held so many people enthralled? Following the ridge of 
the hill northerly one is forced again to pause and admire the 
scene — the beautiful hill-girt valley, the silvery line of the river, 
the vistas opening here and there, where are the broader and 
deeper portions of the river, etc. Turning from this view, and 
ascending the knoll, one sees before him, eighty feet from the 
edge of the cliff, the western end of the oval figure in front of 
the serpent's jaws. 
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The ova! is one hundred and twenty feet long and sixty feet 
in breadth. Near the center is a small mound of stone, which 
was formerly much larger. Many of the stones show signs of 
lire. Prof. Putnam says: " A careful examination of sections 
through the oval shows that both parts of the carth-vrork were 
outlined upon a smooth surface, clay mixed witli ashes being 
used in some places, but a pavement of stone to prevent wash- 
ing used in other places. The whole structure was carefully 
planned and thoroughly built." Prof. Putnam speaks also of 
the crescent- shaped bank between the jaws of the serpent, the 
extremities being seventy-five feet apart, but the bank being 
seventeen feet wide. This crescent is worthy of notice. The 
head of the serpent is thirty feet wide and five feet high. The 
serpent itself is 1,254 feet in length, measured from the tip of 
the jaw to the end of the tail. The average width is twenty 
feet, and the height from four to five feet. The tail decreases 
where it begins to coil, and is at the end about a foot high and 
two feet wide. "The graceful curves throughout the whole 
length of this singular effigy give it a strange lifelike appear- 
ance, as if a huge serpent slowly uncoiling itself and creeping 
silently and stealthily along the crest of the hill, was about to 
seize the oval within its extended jaws. In the oval embank- 
ment, with its central pile of burnt stones in combination with 
the serpent, we have the three symbols everjwhere regarded in 
the oid world as emblems of primitive faith. Here we find the 
Linga in Yoni of India, or the reciprocal principle of nature 
guarded by the serpent, or Jife, power, knowledge and eternity. 
Moreover its positions-east and west — indicates the nourishing 
source of fertility, the great sun god whose first rays fall upon 
the altar of stones in the centre of the oval." 

Prof Putnam also refers to the remarkable serpent effigy 
which was discovered by Dr. J. W. Phene in Argyleshire. Scot- 
land, and quotes a description of this, written by Miss Gordon- 
Cummings. The following is the quotation; 

"The tail of the serpent rests near the shore of Loch Nell, 
and the ground gradually rises seventeen to twenty feet in 
height, and is continued for three hundred feet, forming a double 
curve, like a huge letter S, and wonderfully perfect in outline. 
The head formed a circular cairn, on which there still remains 
some trace of an altar. Dr. Phene excavated the circular caim, 
or circle of stones, and found three large stones, forming a 
megalithic chamber. From the ridge of the serpent's back, it 
was found that the whole Ii-ngth of the spine was constructed 
with stones, regularly and systematically placed at such an angle 
as to throw off the rain. The spine is, in fact, a long narrow 
causeway, made of large stones, set like the vertebra: of some 
huge animal, the ridge slopinij off at each side is continued 
downward with nn nrrangemcnt of smaller stones, suggestive of 
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ribs. The mound has been formed in such a position that the 
Worshipers, standing at the altar, would natuially look eastward, 
iirectly along the whole length of the {jreat reptile, and across 
: dark lane, to the tripple peaks of Ben Cruachan," Prof, 
Putnam says: "Is there not something more than a mere coinci- 
lence in the resemblances between the Loch Nell and the Ohio 
lerpent. Each has the head pointing west, each terminates with 
:ircular enclosure contaming an altar, from each, looking along 
: most prominent portign of the serpent.'thc rising sun may be 
rn. If the serpent of Scotland is a symbol of an ancient faith, 
kurely that of Ohio is the same." Here then we have the full 
jcommittal of the professor of archaeology in Harvard College 
Bo this theory of the foreign origin of the great serpent. 

11. The position which we take is. that the system of sym- 
alism which was contained in the great serpent was also ex- 
^nded over the entire region which was occupied by ihe effigies, 
lud thus proves that the people who built the effigies were 
►erpent worshipers. We have discovered the serpent effiigy in 
nany places, and find that it always embodies the sariie elements, 
! to have been used to serve the same effigies, and is 
[enerally connected with the same symbolism. One thing, how- 
■, is to be noticed, that the symbolism was more elaborate in 
o. If the great serpent was erected by the Dakotas, they 
'must have in the course of their migrations, lost much of the 
symbolism which they then possessed. In fact, they degen- 
erated. The symbolism of Ohio was that of sun wor.'ihip. as 
well as serpent worship. In Wisconsin and Dakota, serpent 
orship seems to have continued, but the emblems of sun wor- 
ship arc by no means numerous. Totemism here gained the 
(cendcncy. Sun worship almost disappeared. Serpent worship, 
Piowever, retained its original power. 

How thissuperstition arose isunknown. It mayhavebeenintro- 
Hutxd from the far east, but there is an uncertainty as to the date 
md means. Serpent worship has prevailed in all parts of the 
jglobe. It was formerly very extensive in India, and became in- 
corporated into Ihe Buddhistic faith, though it is supposed to be 
nderived from the aboriginal tribes. The Hindoos tell the story 
bf the great serpent which served as the embodiment of the evil 
principle, Vishnu, the destroyer. There is a sculptured figure 
1 one of the oldest pagodas, which represents Orishna tramp- 
jling on the crushed head of the serpent — the Creator trampling 
■on the Destroyer. The classical Hercules is represented as con- 
tending with a serpent, the head placed under his foot. The 
gardens of Hesperides is a classical myth in which was the tree 
Ivrith the golden fruit, which tree was guarded by the hydra- 
iieadcd serpent. In the Egyptian mythology the monsterTyphon 
Ijs represented as a combination of two immense serpents. In 
[the Scandinavian mythology there is the story of the tree with 
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the serpent at its root. This is the Tree of Life, the Ash tree 
The great serpent Midgard is said to have been precipitated by 
Woden to the bottom of the ocean, but he wound himself around 
the whole globe and became the serpent of the sea. The Chi- 
nese have as a common myth the storj- of the dragon which 
threw the universe into confusion. It was born out of an egg 
that floated on the waters of the great abyss. The Persian 
Mithras was depicted with a human body, a lion's head, wings of 
a bird, with the tail of a snake, all of the orders of creation be- 
ing combined into one. Some suppose these to be derived from 
the scripture account of the creation, of the Garden of Eden and 
of the cherubim which guarded the gate. Others would con- 
sider that the Scripture account had only preserved the aborig- 
inal myths and given them a new interpretation, making the 
serpent the embodiment of evil, winged figures the embodiment 
of good. The Egyptian conception was just the opposite. The 
serpent Ncph was the creator of the world and the source of 
good. The Phsnicians also considered the winged snalce as a 
symbol of the go^d Agatho-demon. Among the Hindoos 
Twashta was the great artificer of the universe and was supposed 
to bear the form of a serpent. The worship of the serpent was 
prevalent among the Babylonians. The apochrj-hal story of 
Bell and the dragon shows that it was a well known superstition 
of the Chaldeans. In the mystic theology of the Druids the 
serpent was venerated as the symbol of the Deity and was the 
sovereign dragon of Britain. It was typified in various forms and 
was described as moving around the huge stones of Gaer-Sidi 
or Stone Henge and as pursuing a fleeting Goddess, who is 
styled the Fair One. a myth nearly allied to the legend of Jupiter 
under the fjrni of a serpent violating Proserpine. Among the 
Syrians the Great Mother was typified as a serpent as well as a 
ship. According to the Hindoos an enormous snake is seen 
opening its jaws, and the god Vishnu is seen driving into its 
mouth a herd of cattle, the story being that he was in imminent 
danger from the rage of his enemies, but found shelter for his 
flocks in this way. Fohi, the reputed first emperor of China, is 
fabled to have had the body of a man with the tail of a serpent. 
Vishnu also floats upon the sea, borne upon the body of aa 
immense serpent. 

The serpent, twisted in the form of a circle, was a familiar 
symbol among the Hindoos, Persians, Phccnicians, Egyptians, 
Britains and the Greeks. The caduceus of Hermes exhibited 
two serpents wound around a staff, a globe, and wings at the 
top of the staff. The Phcenician symbol was a serpent coiled 
around an egg, a symbol which is found in some of the altar 
stones of Mexico. The Assyrian symbol was a man rising out 
of a circle formed by a serpent, with a bow and arrow in his 
hands. In Mexico the serpent is a common symbol. It guards 
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t temples, forms the balustrades to the stairways of the pyra- 
' ;, surmounts the walls which surround the temples, and is 
mrporated into the form of their divinities, The shrines in 
Itch the Mexican divinities were contained were in the shape 
serpents, with mouths open, the fire lighting up the interior 
d giving them a ghastly appearance. The allar temples or 
oratorios at Palenque and Uxmal had the symbols of the 
ngcd serpent covering the facade and surmounting the door- 
lya. In Benares, the great temples have circular domes which 
iver the sacred piles, and the image of the god stands upon a 
ised platform or high place beneath the dome 
The figure of the cross is sometimes associated with that of 
e serpent. It is a cross, however, which has a circle surround- 
_ ' showing that it was associated with sun worship, but at 
nes the figure is also associated with serpent figures. 
There are many strange myths associated wiih serpent-wor- 
up. In India the myth of the chummg ol the sea; m Britain 
e myth of the island in the lake; in China the myth concern- 
j[ Fohi and the mountain, typhoon, etc; in Greece the myth 
ncerning Hercules; in Egypt the myth of Osiris. The lol- 
ling is the story of the churning of the ocean as related by 
■ William Jones: Vishnu directed the king ot serpents lo 
>pear. Then Ananta bore the kmg ol the mountiiins, with 
L its forests, into the presence of the ocean. So the moun- 
1 was set upon the back of the tortoise. Eendra began to 
hirl it about as if it were a machine (a fire generator), the 
Duntain Mandar served as a churn and the -serpent Vasooke 
• the rope. The Dewlahs, Assoors and Danoos began to 
r up the waters (or the discovery ol Amriia, or the essence 
immorlalily. The mighty Assoors were employed at the 
rpeni's head, the Soors at his tail. They pulled forth the 
rpeni's head repeatedly and let it go until there issued from 
■ mouth a stream of fire, smoke and wind which ascended in 
ick clouds, replete with lightning, when it began to rain down 
K>n the heavenly bands, A raging fire was produced, in- 
tlving the mountain with smoke and flame which spread de- 
ruction upon all sides. The forest trees were dashed against 
ich other, the inhabitants of the great abyss were annihilaied, 
raging fire was produced involving the whole mountain with 
loke and flame. Everv vital being was consumed in the con- 
i£ration. The raging flames spread destruction on all sides, 
'. were at length ouenched by a shower, — a cloud-bourne 
ater poured down by the immortal Eendra. The end waa 
at there arose from the troubled deep, first the moon with ten 
niaand gleams of light, next the jewel Kowstooeh, a glorious 
n worn by Narayan on his breast. Then the tree of plenty, 
ihe horse, as swift as thought; the cow that granted 
My heart's desire; the goddess of fortune, whose seat is the 
liite lily. Id Great Britain the legend assumes a different 
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■'Shape. A holy sHPCluary was on the surlsre of the oc«an, a 
I floating island on the seventh wave, a holy sanctuary sur- 
rounded by the sea, a sanctuary with an iron door (a type 
of the ark), and a city not protected wiih walls. The divin- 
ity entered his earthly eel! in the border of the circle. Dis- 
turbed is the Island ol' IIu; deplorable is the (ate of the .itK ot 
Aeddon. The goddess of the silver wheel in behalf ot the Bril- 
ains threw around the sanctuary of the rainbow a stream which 
scares away violence from the earth and causes the bane of 
the tormer state around the circle of the world to subside. Then 
the masters of the magic wand set the elements at large. The 
dragon chief was the rightful claimant in Britain. He was 
Seated on his chair in the mddat of the island. His belt a rain- 
bow; a protector ol the sanctuary. 

The legend assumes an historical form io the legend ol St. 
Cuthbert; of Merlin, also of King Arthur and the round table, 
and forms a very interesting department ol mythical literature. 
He was said to have held the strong beamed plow; he sailed in 
a wonderful ship; he presided over a stupendous temple which 
is called the great stone fence, the circle of the world, the mun- 
dane circle of stones, the mound constructed of stone work 
typilying the world, the mundane rampart. The stall of the 
cow, the ark of the world, the common sanctuary. He places 
his chair upon the mystic island. He is able to protect hts 
chair in the midst of a general flood. 

Many of the stone monuments of Britain were associated 
with these characters. Each kistvaen was regarded as the 
mystic stone cell of Ceridwen. The slab in the center of 
Stone Henge, which has often been taken for an altar, was the 
mystic tomb of Twain, or the Solar Hu, just as a similar stone 
in the midst of Ihe Egyptain temple of Nuphis was a sepul- 
chre of Osiris. The symbols which are connected with serpeot 
worship are numerous. Among them are the circle, signifying 
the sun; the horse shoe, signifying the principle of life, the 
trident signifying [he same; the crescent, signifying the moon 
and the boat; a crescent with three points, one signifying the 
prow, another the stern, and another the mast of the boat. 
They were regarded by some as the symbol of the ark. The 
cross is also a common symbol. This assumes the shape ot 
the suastika, or the fire generator, the ends signifying the points 
ol the compass. The cross has the circle adjoining the arms* 
signifying the circle of the aun and the motion of the heavenly 
bodies. These symbols are repeated over and over again in 
all parts of the old world, and are all very significant. Many 
ol them are found in this country, though ihey are not as elal>- 
orate, nor are they as' closely associated as ihey were in (be 
old world. Still we have the suastika or lire generator, the 
crescent, circle, the horse-shoe, as well as the serpent, all ol 
them very signiticanL 
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low our point is that we have all of these symbols in Amer- 
the effigy mounds perpetuating most of them; the two, the 
relics from the earth-works also containing the same sym- 
i. The strange thing about all of these symbols, the cross, 
le serpent, the circle, the crescent, the bird contained in the 
rcle, the serpent and the horse shoe, are found in the State of 
hio, the very place from which the Dakotas, according to tra- 
ditions extant among them, are supposed to have migrated, the 
only exception being that of the bird in the circle, which is 
located in Georgia, in the very spot where the Tuteloes. a branch 
f the Dakotas, are known to have dwelt at one time. We can 
Dt help, then, associating these symbols with this tribe and con- 
uding that the same tribe when they migrated to the west car- 
ed some of these symbols with them. We might go even 
irther and say that the Mound-builders brought into this coun- 
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y that form of symbolism which prevailed in Great Britain, 

nd which belong to the Indo-European race, though theythem- 

•Ives were not of that stock, but were of the Turanian. Stilt 

ley may have received from some stray member of the Indo- 

luropcan race that symbolism which is supposed to have been 

uranian.but which were introduced into Great Britain by the 

)ruids. There is a mystery about this whole subject, but there 

re enough facts constantly coming to light to keep our curios- 

y constantly awake and to set new inquiries at work. We may 

ftll it all visionary and ascribe the theory to credulity, but the 

losite theory — that is, the theory of the autochthonous origin 

may lead to equal or even greater credulity. We have, at 

cast, the relics and the earth-works, which bear a symbolism 

which resembles that of Great Britain, and explain it as we will 

the relics are substantial and genuine. They have never been 

disputed. 

Let us take the figure given above : It is a carved stone which 
taken out of one of the mounds in the enclosure on the 
irth fork of Paint Creek. It represents the serpent twined 
the bowl of a pipe. Other sculptures of the serpent coiled 
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in like manner have been found. This represents a varietj- n*^ 
recognized. It has a broad flat head and a body singular^ 
marked. Now we think that no one can look at this figure witt^^ 
out being reminded of the Mahadeo of India, a figure which w^^*- , 
very significant, and was often seen in connection with the phalli "^(^ 
worship of that country. Dr. Charles Rau says of this: "Mahadeo — C^ 
is worshipped by the Hindoo sect under the form of a phall: 
represented by an upright stone pillar, sometimes in conjunctior* 
with the Yoni in the shape of a jewsharp." Dr. Rau thinks tha» ^^^^ 
the same symbols arc found in someof thecupshaped marking^'^^jj 
of this country, especially in that found on Bald Friar's rock in*"* ^ 
West Virginia. Here the serpent's head has the shape of the "^^ ^^ 
jewsharp, and above it is the symbol of the concentric circle, the '^.^y. 
concentric circle being emblematic of sun worship. Prof. Simp- ^-^^*f 

son says; Much evidence has been gradually accumulating of „ 

late years to, prove that there ex- 

. ^js-^^iiS^^^^ isted prc-Celtic races in Britain, ^ 

S iS" '^^^fe'^^i'^^ '^^^ '^^ ^^'-^ preceded the me- ^ 

fcir^--#if M«fe--'^%1;3 golithic builders. But Mr. Tate 

■~ -(W7»?«a-^^^*^a ^^y^ °^ *^^ ''"P """^ circle carv- 

''\^^ ^ . j-£^J I»^&l ings in Great Britain that at the 

^ period in which they were made 

^^, the whole of Britain was peopled 

_ ML i'V^ with tribes of one race, who were 

-x.^i^y^^^'S^^i-'iS^ imbued with the same supersti- 
Mj^ tions and expressed them by the 
^ ., ?.^ same symbols, He seems to 
n . ^.^.^-«»»: »*y.^^rv|3 have a leaning toward the belief 
fi- \' ~ V-*' -■^*^*i'^^ that they originated with the 
j^. ..-jferpe,., Byn^ot .iu,wing Hattj«. Drujds and wcfc conncctcd with 
the rites of the priesthood. The 
concentric circles show the motion of the heavenly bodies. It 
is remarkable that these cup marks are very common in Ohio, 
though they are not generally regarded as symbolic, a more 
practical use being assigned to them — rests for drills or holes for 
of nut cracking. The horse shoe, however, is found in the earth- 
works at Portsmouth, the concentric circles at one end and the 
serpent effigy at the other. The carved specimens of shell gor- 
gets found in Tennessee contain figures of the serpent. These 
serpents are generally represented with their mouths wide open, 
their tails twisted around, and rings placed at intervals in the 
bodies. It sometimes seems as if there was a conception of the 
dragon contained in them, the rings being the place where the 
legs joined the body, though there are no clearly defined dragons 
among the mounds. The dragon was a symbol among the 
Mexicans; it represented the motion of the heavenly bodies, and 
was used in connection with their chronology. The mounds of 
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Southern States. We conclude from this that they were built 
by a different tribe. Still the mounds of Ohio are, many of them, 
built in the shape of circles and crescents, and have the same 
symbob which are found in the shell gorgets. 

III. There is a distinction between the relics of the different 
localities, and yt:t it would seem as if serpent worship existed all 
over the localities. Let us take the relics which have been dis- 
covered in the altars near Chillicothe. Squierand Davis have 
described these altars. There are twenty-four mounds, all of 
them altar or burial mounds, or places of sacrifice, in one en- 
closure. The enclosure contained thirteen acres. There was 
no exterior ditch, no elaborate gateway. It was merely enclosed 
by a wall, but it was designed as a burial place. One of the 
mounds was seventeen feet high and one hundred feet in diam- 
eter, but mounds that yielded the niosi relics were comparatively 
small. It would seem to be a place for successive burials, as 
some of the mounds contained two altars, a large one and a 
smaller one, the large one being about sixty feet in length and 
ferty five feet across the top, the other one being fifteen feet in 
length and eight feet square at the top. A basin eighteen inches 
in depth was found in the altar. It was burned to the depth of 
two feet, one altar having been built upon the first, both having 
been used and subjected to heat, one after the other. The con- 
tents of this altar consisted of copper and stone implements, 
spear-heads made of quartz and garnet, arrow-heads of obsidian 
and quartz, copper gravers or chisels, twenty or more copper 
tubes, a large quantity of pottery, two vases nearly complete. 
Another contained an altar which is only six feet long and four 
feet wide. On this altar was a deposit of two hundred pipes, 
carved in stone, many pearl and shell beads, numerous disks 
and tubes of copper, and other ornaments of copper, covered 
with silver. The pipes were made of red pipestone, had been 
exposed to the heat, and were many of them broken. They 
were carved with miniature figures of animals, birds, reptiles, all 
of them true to nature, and with exquisite skill, representing the 
peculiarities and habits of the animals. The otter is in a char- 
acteristic attitude, holding a fish in hi:s mouth. The heron also 
holds a fish. The hawk grasps a small bird in its talons, which 
it tears with its beak. The panther, bear, wolf, beaver, otter, 
M)uirrel, raccoon, hawk, heron, crow, swallow, buzzard, paroquet, 
toucan, turtle, frog, toad, rattlesnake, are recognized at first 
glance. The most interesting and valuable in the list are a num- 
ber of sculptured human heads, no doubt faithfully representing 
the predominant physical features of the ancient people by whom 
made. Another mound in the same enclosure con- 
ned a skeleton and skull of one of the Mound-builders. 
Thus we have from this one locality not only the shapes of 
animals which were carved upon the pipe and which remind 
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us of the animal efBgies and the skill of this people in imitating 
animal figures, but we have the portraits of the people them- 
selves, and to confirm it the skull of one of the persons that 
may have been the skillful worker whose hands wrought the 
relics. One remarkable circumstance connected with one of the 
portrait pipes is that it very strongly resembles the portraits of 
one of the Mandan chiefs which Catlin painted when he was 
among that people and learned from them the traditions con- 
cerning their migration. We present the figure of this pipe and 
a portrait of a living chief, the grandson of the one which Cat- 
lin painted. It will be noticed that the last surviving chiefs had 
features almost exactly like those which are contained in the 
pipe. This may be by some regarded as a mere coincidence and 
not as a proof If it is a coincidence, it is a very remarkable 
one. We are ready to acknowledge that the other pipes con- 
tained portraits which are very unlike this. And yet one of 
them, the one with the remarkable head dress, has features 
which we think are very like the features of Dakota women we 
have seen. Taking this evidence witn that which has already 
been given, we consider that there is pretty good proof that the 
Dakotas built the effigies of Wisconsin and the altar mounds of 
Ohio. 

Of course we shall need to connect serpent worship with the 
altars in Ohio to prove that they belonged to the effigy builders in 
both states, but we have the animal figures in the pipes to sug- 
gest this point, and at the same time we have the serpent 
effigy, the aligator effigy, the bird effigy, all of them con- 
taining altars, thus showing that the practice of building 
altars and offering sacrifices was common with the effigy 
builders of Ohio. The serpent worship was attended with sac- 
rifices. Another argument is found in the fact that altar mounds 
are not confined to this one locality of Mound City, but they are 
quite common throughout this district; another locality, that of 
Clark's Works, being very remarkable for the richness of its 
deposits. In this place were found several pipes, one of which 
we have described above. Another remarkable circumstance is 
that the altars contained such a variety of deposits. The mounds 
differed in the number and relative position of the sand strata, as 
well as of the size and shape of the altars and the character of 
the deposits made in them. The altars were somewhat alike, but 
the deposits were entirely different. One mound covered a de- 
posit of pipes, another a deposit of spear heads, another a de- 
posit of galena, or calcine shells, another of mica plates. Some 
of the mounds containing relics had no altars. This was the 
case with the one which contained the coiled serpent. In place 
of the altar a level area, ten or fifteen feet broad, was found, 
much burned, on which the relics had been placed. Hundreds 
of relics, many of them most interesting and valuable, were 
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found, among which were several coiled serpents, carved in 
stone, and carefully enveloped in sheet mica and copper; also 
several fragments C ivory and a large number of fossil teeth 
and numerous fine sculptured stones. Another mound con- 
tained six hundred disks of horn and stone in two layers. An- 
other contained a layer of silvery mica in round sheets, ten inches 
or a foot in diameter, overlapping each other like the scales of a 
"(h, the whole forming the shape of a mica crescent, giving the 
lea that the worship of the moon was symbolized both by the 
rescent and by the glistening color of the mica itself. Traces 
of cloth, several scrolls from thin sheets of mica, instruments of 
obsidian, and a large quantity of pearl beads were taken from 
the mounds at Clark's works. Copper bracelets were taken from 
another mound in the same locality. This contained an altar 
which was paved with small round stone laid with the utmost 
precision. The copper bracelets encircled calcined bones, sbow- 
tliat human sacrifices had been offered. 

IV. The following are the elements which we have recognized 
in connection with serpent worship wherever it is found. These 
elements are very apparent in the great serpent; but they are 
-also perceptible in other localities. 

The serpent effigy always corresponds to the shape of 
ic ground on which it is placed. This is a very remarkable cir- 
cumstance, the natural and the artificial being always associated. 
It is perceptible in all localities. The great serpent in Ohio is 
on a cliff which resembles a serpent in its shape, the very end 
of the cliff representing the nose, the limestone representing the 
white throat, the tortuous line of the cliff representing the motion 
of the serpent, the very shadow on its side making the resem- 
blance all the more striking. The stone serpent in Dakota is on 
a ridge which resembles a great serpent. It is a ridge which 
overlooks the prairie on all sides. The stones of which the 
serpent is composed brings out the resemblance, the two stones 
m the head of the serpent being very expressive. The two ser- 
pents near Potosi, Wisconsin, are situated upon a ridge which, in 
its shape, is suggestive. Here the two serpents correspond with 
the shape of the cliff, every bend in the cliff being followed by 
the effigy, and the line which constitutes the summit being 
transformed by artificial means into the shape of serpents. It is 
quite wonderful, for the resemblance is so close that one is left 
in uncertainty after he has visited the locality whether he has 
not been deceived. The author, in examining these, was accom- 
jhinicd by Mr. R. S. Foster, who is a graduate of Beloit College 
and a close observer, being a student of natural science, A 
:..:cntlcman, also, who owns lead mines and who has been familiar 
with the entire region for many years, was consulted. He seemed 
\o have rccogniied the serpent shape on the summit of the bluff. 
Dr. Lapham has described a row of mounds nea^^i^nef 
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Wisconsin, which was so arranged as to resemble a crooked 
snake. What is remarkable at this locality is, that the hoe of 
the mounds follows the line of the stream — the Fox River— 
every turn of the stream being followed by the row of mounds. 
There are also three oblong- mounds near the head of the snake, 
though it is uncertain whether these were intended to bring out 
the symbols of the three peaks which are always associated with 
the serpent effigies in the old world. 

The serpent effigy discovered by the author a few miles fn>m 
his home, in Adams County, Illinois, is also conlormcd to the 
tortuous shape of the cliff. This effigy is in a very conspicuous 
place. It overlooks the bottom lands of the Mis.<iissippi River 
for many miles. Theeffigy itself is astriking object. The head 
of the serpent rests on the south end of the bluff. The bend of 
the neck follows the line of the bluff for 600 feet The roll of 
the body extends 300 feet furlher. but is brought out more fully 
by four high conical mounds. The effigy then follows the line 
of the bluff for 600 feet more, the rattles of the snake being 
plainly visible at the northern extremity of the bluff. 

2d. Another element of serpent worship is that it was a 
source of protection to the people. This is seen in the serpent 
in Ohio. Prof. Putnam discovered an old village site, and look- 
out and burial mounds in the immediate vicinity. He does not say 
that the serpent has any protective power here, but merely refers 
to the burial mounds and their contents. The spot seems, how- 
ever, to have been occupied for a long time. Evidence of the 
former existence of habitations was shown by the burnt places 
and ash-beds marking the sites of dwellings. But the dwellings 
and burials were of different times. He asks the question: "Does 
not this burial show that the spot was revered as the home of 
ancestors, or from its vicinity to the sacred shrine, about which 
traditions may well have been preserved long after the immediate 
descendants of the builders had disappeared from the region?" 
Prof. Putnam mentions a grave containing a pavement of flat 
stones. He says: "Pages could be filled with instructive de- 
tails relating to the burial place and village site." He mentions 
graves which have an antiquity as great as that of the serpent 
itself, and says we have every reason to believe that the bodies 
buried at this spot were of the people who worshiped at the ser- 
pent shrine. This idea of protection given by the serpent to a 
village is, we think, embodied more fully in the forts to which 
we have referred — Forts Ancient, Hamilton, Colerain. It is also 
brought out in the stone work near Bourneville. Here the 
serpent is double, the two bodies forming a circle, the necks 
coming together forming the entrance, but the heads turning 
away, the same as they do at Colerain and at Fort Ancient. The 
tapering piles of stone adjoining this work arc symbolic of the 
rattles of the serpent, but they arc doubled. In this we have 
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E same symbolism which is common in Mexico, the tails oftcn- 
^cs being double.* The cross at Teotihuacan illustrates this. 
Wisconsin the serpent guards a series of garden beds, 
bother serpent guards a small council house. The serpent 
" : is very tortuous, the head and the tail coming very near 
ther, and forming the opening to the council house. The 
iliarity of this effigy is that it corresponds to the shape of 
; bluff on which it is placed, every bend of the serpent rep- 
Icnting a bend of the bluff, the whole forming an isolated spot 
which the council house stood. Squier and Davis have de- 
ribed the works at Portsmouth as having a circle in an isolated 
spot, surrounded by two small streams, guarded by the parallel 
walls. The wall of this circle, according to Mr. T. H. Lewis.is 
' 1 the shape of a crooked serpent, the head and tail coming to- 
her, so as to constitute the opening. It may have been a 
pinci) house. 

The accompaniment of a " High place" is a frequent 
Ifturc of the serpent effigies. We find this in Ohio. Ac- 
irding to Mr. T. W. Kinney there was an altar at Portsmouth, 
"lie. It was contained within an artificial mound, which had 
e shape of a serpent. Tiiis mound has been destroyed, as it 
■the site of an orphan asylum. It was, however, but a short 
lance from the horse shoe enclosure. Mr. Kinney supposes 
t there were sacrifices offered on this altar. He says that it 
lows evidence of heat. A channel also leads from the altar to 
i edge of the mound, which he thinks was a channel for 

It 

" High place" occupied by the oval near the serpent has 
1 described. It is supposed that this was a spot where sac- 
were frequently offered. The eminence is one which can 
ffsecn for many miles. The fires lighted here would at night 
;«Over the whole valley with a peculiar glare. It is evident that 
it was the spot where mysterious ceremonies took place. 

The serpent effigy at Madison. Wis., attends a " High place," 
This altar was also situated on an eminence that could be seen 
for a long distance from all sides. It is a very peculiar ridge, 
and one which attracts attention. The lakes arc on all sides of 
it. At present the ridge is unoccupied. It cm be seen from the 
eapitol, and from tlie university, and constitutes the third emi- 
nence which marks the site of the city. Fires lii^htcd upon this 
altar could be seen from all the points where effigy mounds are 
at present located. Tliere are many burial mounds in the 
immediate vicinity, but this altar mound is on the highest point, 
and is very conspicutius. Here we have the same clement 
iich was an important feature of the ancient works in Great 
The circle at Avebury and the horse shoes at Stone 
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Hcnge surrounded an altar, the serpent at Avebury forming: the 
passage ways to the altars. This is very suggestive, though there 
is a great variation in the different localities. This '*High place" at 
Portsmouth is very remarkable. It is near the horse shoe and is 
on the bluff which overlooks the city. Avenues lead from this 
bluff in three directions. At the east end of the avenue are the 
four concentric circles, with four passage ^ays in the shape of 
a cross, with a terraced mound in the centre, the whole making a 
remarkable sun symbol. At the west end is a large square en- 
closure, v/ith the avenue extending in both directions from it, one 
of them resembling the head of a serpent, the other the tail, the 
enclosure giving the impression that it may have been used as a 
pen in which prisoners were confined and kept for sacrifice. At 
the great ceremonial day the heights may have been lighted 
with sacrificial fire, the one where is the altar and horse shoe en- 
closure being the place of sacrifice, the one where is the square 
enclosure being the place in which the victims were taken; the 
otiicr, where the sun symbol is seen, beiiig the place where 
the offerings to the sun were made, the avenues being in the 
shape of a great serpent, the whole picture being the scene 
\vherc processions passed in great solemnity. The river flowing 
between the place of the sacrifice, and the final place of the 
offering, the very bend of the river suggesting the shape of a 
great serpent. 

4tli. In reference to sacrifices, it should be said that nearly 
all the effigies in Ohio have altars connected with them. The 
alli'^ator niound, near Newark, overlooked the site where there 
were villages around which the works were erected. The fires 
could be seen from both villages. It had an altar near. There 
was also an altar inside of the circle which is called the old 
fort. This altar was covered with the bird effigy. An altar al^o 
attended the cross near Tarleton, Ohio. See Fig. lo. Imme- 
diately back of it is a small circular elevation of stone and eart^"^* 
resembling that in connection with the Granville effigy. Squi^J^ 
and Davis say of the cross that it corresponds in position wit^ 
the oval at the head of the great serpent. Here then we hav^ ^ 
all of the symbols of the old serpent worship embodied in tb 
different effigies of Ohio, all of them attended also by an alta 
showing that they were evidently used in connection with sacrf 
fices. Whether they were human sacrifices or not is uncertai 
The altar mounds in Wisconsin have only the serpent effigy i 
conp.ection with them. Much of the symbolism seems to hav 
been lost. Altar mounds are, however, in Ohio associated witlu^ 
the sun symbol, and it may be that the sun worshipers wer 
the people who erected the great serpent, and that they passed 
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I in another direction, possibly to the southwest, the Natchez 
fcing their descendants. Wc are ready to acknowledge that the 
bmparison can not be carried out in the case of the effigies of 
Visconsin. In Ohio wc have the circle, cross, crescent, horse 
IOC accompanying the altars. In Wisconsin we have only the 
rpent efRgies. Was it because the people degenerated, or was 
Bbecause they were of different stock? 




5th. The prevalence of forts guarded by serpent effigies is 
lother point. We have referred to the Fort Ancient, and have 
id that it contained the shape cf a lierpent embodied in its 
ills. The same is true of the forts at Colerain and near Ham- 
In both of these forts there are walls which resemble 
ents. See Platen. In one case the heads of the serpents 
led a gateway which was afterwards closed, the tails forming 
le guards to two other gateways, which were the regular en- 
In the Colerain works the heads formed the maia 
itrance, and a mound near the heads formed the lookout for 
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le fort and at the same time served as an out-work or protec- 
ya to the gateways. The question is whether there arc any 
rts in Wisconsin, Illinois. Dakota or Minnesota which have 
lis peculiarity of the serpent embodied in the walls, or guarding 
e gateways. In reference to this there is some uncertainty, and 
!t uiere were at Aztlan certain peculiarly shaped walls built out- 
3e and inside of the enclosure which might be taken to be ser- 
tnt effigies, though their shape has so far been obliterated. 
6th. Aremarkable coincidence has been mentioned. Mr.Wm, 
[cAdanu has described the paths of buffalo bones which were 
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discovered on the prairies of Dakota, and has given a cut which 
shows the shape which the paths assume, and which brings out 
the resemblance of the paths to a great serpent, a mound being 
in .the centre of the body, a smaller mound at the head, and a 
tapering mound at the tail. It may be a mere coincidence, and 
may seem visionary that we should mention this, and yet there 
is a resemblance between this modern serpentine path made out 
of buffalo bones and the remarkable stone path guarded by the 
double lines of standing stones, which is a peculiar feature of the 
works at Avebury, England. We place the two pictures side by 
side to show this. The centre of this path is a high hill called 
Silbury Hill, the largest artificial mound in Great Britain, meas- 
uring no less than 170 feet in height. Here was the great circle, 
containing two smaller circles and the embankment with the 
ditch inside of it. At the end of this avenue was another 
double circle, which was also upon an eminence, called Bennet 
Hill. The tail of the serpent went in the direction of Beck- 
hampton. The resemblance between the two structures, the one 
in Dakota and the other in Great Britain, is certainly remarkable, 
but the tradition which Catlin repeated long before the path of 
buffalo bones was known, is even more remarkable. It has been 
a question who built the works at Stone Henge and at Avebury, 
and it is still uncertain, some ascribing them to the Druids, 
others to the Phoenicians, and still others to the early Britains. 
The Celts could not have come to this country, for there are no 
signs that the Celtic, Saxon, or any of the branches of the Indo- 
European languages were ever introduced here, the students of 
the aboriginal languages all being agreed on this point. In 
reference to the Britains and the Basques the linguists are not 
so sure. In fact, some of them, Mr. Horatio Hale among them, 
have claimed that there were many resemblances to these in the 
Indian languages. We would refer to the connecting link be- 
tween the peculiar structures in Great Britain and the effigies in 
Wisconsin and Dakota, 
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FABLE ABOUT CREATING THE ANIMALS. 

i A great many hundred snows Jigo, Kareya, silling on the 
bcred Stool, created tlie world: First, he made the fishes in 
_ lie big water, then the animals on the green land, and last ol 
all. The Man. But the animals were all alike yet in power, 
;ind it wasnolyet ordained which should be for food for others, 
and which should be lood for The Man, Then Kareya bade 
them ull assemble together in a certain place, that The Man 
might give each his power and his rank. So the animals all 
met together, a great many hundred snows ago, on an evening 
when the sun was set that thev might wait lor the coming of 
The Man on the morrow. Now, Kareya commanded The 
Man lo make bows and arrows, as many as there were animals, 
and lo give the longest to ihc one that should have the most 
power, and the shoricst to the one who should have the least. 
So he did, and after nine sleeps his work was ended, and the 
bows and arrows which he made were very many. Now, the 
unimals being gathered together in one place, went to sleep, 
that they might rise on the morrow and go forth to meet The 
Man. But the coyote was exceedingly cunning, above all the 
beasts that were, he was so cunning. So he considered within 
^—ium.'selt how he might get the longest bow and so have the 
Hcreaiest power, and have at) animals for his meat. He deler- 
^^nined to stay awake all night, while the others slept and so go 
Ubrih first in the morning and get the longest bow. This he 
devised within his cunning mind, ind then he laughed to him- 
selt, and stretched out his snout on his fore-paws, and pre- 
tended to sleep like the others. But about midnight he began 
^■lo get sleepy, and he had to walk around camp and scratch his 
^Knrcs a considerable time to keep them open. But still he grew 
^■|K>re sleepy, and he had to skip and jump about like a good 
^|wie to keep awake- He made so much noise this way that he 
1 woke up some ol the other animals and he had to think of 
another plan. About the time the morning alar came up he 
was so sleepy that he couldn't keep his eyes open any longer. 
HThen he took two little slicka and sharpened them at the ends, 
i propped open his eyelids, whereupon he thought he was 
e, and he concluded he would take just a little nap, with his 
gre3 open, watching the morning star. But in a tew minutes 
le was Bound asleep and ihe sharp sticks pierced through his 
iyclids and pinned them fast together. So the morning star 
"Kiunted up very swiftly and then there came a peep ot day- 
realc and the birds began to sing, and the animals began to 
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rise and stretch themselves, but still the coyote lay fast asleep. 
At last it was broad daylight, and then the sun rose and all the 
animals went forth to meet The Man. He gave the longest 
bow to the cougar, so that he had the greatest power ot all ; 
and the second longest to the bear, and so on, giving the next 
to the last to the poor frog. But be still had ihe shortest one 
lelt, and he cried out, "What animal have I missed?" Then 
the animals began to look about and they soon spied the coyote 
lying last asleep with the sharp sticks pinning his eyes to- 
gether. Upon that, all the animals set up a great laugh. 



Correspondence. 



MECHANIC ART IN THE STONE AGE. 

Editof American Antiquarian. 

I have before me some hundreds of fragments of broken 
flint which are, tor the most part, so rude and unshapely as not 
to be distinguishable bv casual or unskilled observation, from 
those which are commonlv found on the hillsides and in the 
beds of streams in this country. They bear no traces of human 
handiwork which are discernible to the unpracticed eye. They 
have been walked over for years, many of them lying on the 
surface in a thicklv settled district, without its being discovered 
that they ditlered, in any material respect, from the other frag- 
ments of flint with which they were associated. Yet every 
one of these rude and uncouth fragments has, in truth, been 
deftly shaped, in some part, b\' skillful human hands, guided by 
intelligent design, in order to conform it, as nearly as possible, 
to a preconceived ideal in the mind of the artificer, and adapt 
it to some valuable mechanical use. Taken altogether, these 
pieces of flint comprise a complete system of mechanical im- 
plements covering; a wide range ot form and utility and em- 
bracing, as nearly as possible to the material of which they arc 
composed, all the best forms and mechanical principles em- 
ployed in the most perfect metallic implements now in use; and 
show, in almost every part of this system, the process ot forma- 
tion of the more elaborate and complex from the ruder and 
simpler forms, and the gradual emergence and establishment of 
distinct and fixed types, from forms which are, at first, nascent 
and variable. 

Comparison of the most perfect forms attained in these im- 
plements with the most perfect and useful metallic implements 
now in use lea\*es room for doubt whether it were extravagaal 
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aswrt that ihese impletnents represent the highest possibili- 
es of ingenuity and skill in the particular department of 
lechanical art to which they belong, and the material of which 
ley are composed. 

They are, doubtless, the only remaining vestifjes of a people 

succession of races who have, long since, vanished from the 

;e of the earth, and convey in the delicate tracery of light 

nd shade on their surfaces, much more of the genius and 

ipirations of the people or races who made ihem than is at 

it apparent. They clearly evince the conception in the minds 

their fabricators of very perlecl ideals of the best lorms, and 

energetic striving to overcome the obstacles presented by 

; imperfect material of which they are composed, to the 

Oroplete attainment of the ideal toward which their efforts 

'ere directed. 

Though of rude workmanship, except comparatively a few, 
Hng formed by a lew well directed fractures, they evince great 
igenuity in adapting natural or accidental forms to the various 
iM'hanical uses. In some instances, an implement of good 
rm, often approximating very nearly some established type 
iw in use, with an effi'^ienl point or edge and a convenient 
.ndle, is produced, by one or two well directed cleavages, 
'om a very favorable natural or accidental form. 
Each type or class of these implements is, nevertheless, rep- 
Bftented by thoroughly elaborated and typical forms, which 
Sbrd safe and salistaclory standards of comparison and classifi- 
llion. Between these extremes there are, in most instances, 
iRny intermediate gradations showing unmistakable traces ol 
process of development, having its inception in the simplest 
!COgnizable forma, and its gradual advancement, by slight 
radations, to more perfect and finished results. The first step 
I this gradation or series consists, in each case, in the adapta- 
j of a natural or accidental form to some simple use by slight 
idificatton, as by making or shaping a process or projection 
ihich would answer for a handle on a Iragment which had a 
Hare edge or point fitted for use in cutting or piercing, or in 
lakinjr an edge or point on a fragment so shaped as to furnish 
^S convenient handle, or in breaking ofl from a l.ircer mass, by 
a single cleavage, a spall which has a sharp edge or point 
suitable for use. Development ol the art thus called into 
exercise would appear in the elaboration of the (orms thus 
adopted, the selection and improvement of the best of them, 
thereby originating and perfecting new and improved forms 
and establi!hing distinct and fixed types. Even in the simplest 
adaptations some ideal ol form would be dimly discernible, as 
is the case in these implements, which would become more 
etearly defined in the process of further elaboration and im- 
provement. These would become fixed types, or pass into 
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Other forms nearly related to them, which would be improvtj 
and becomt: fixed types. 

All the types or varieties thus originated, being generated 
under conditions differing slightly and by regular gradalioiis, 
would form a syslem o( Ir^iositional and graduated varutio& 
Hence would result, not a group or congeries ot groups, of 
distinct unrelated forms originating separately, but a system oi 
types and varieties, every part of which would be related, in 
its lorm, to every other part; and which, taken together, would 
embrace all us variations and differences in a complete unity. 

While the varieties of forms among these implements arc 
numerous, many o( them transitional or intermediate, the sev- 
eral types which have been generated in the process of their 
development, ate, nevertheless, clearly defined and permanent 
to a much greater degree than would seem possible. They 
indicate a much higher degree of inventive ingenuity and skill 
and a much greater knowedge and use of mechanical principles 
than cruld be thought possible from the use ol such a material 
as flint. They embrace aJI the common mechanical uses ot 
cutting, piercing, boring, scraping, smoothing, or planing, ex- 
cavating, etc.; and it may be said in every instance, that the 
very best mechanical principles available are brought into 
exercise with reierence to the end to be accomplished and the 
peculiarities of the material employed. 

It is evident that, although the fundamental mechanical prin- 
ciples involved are substantially identical, diflering only m tbdr 
applieation in so tar as modified by the peculiarities of the 
material used, anytlilng tike a near approach to the forms of 
the most perfect metallic impleirents would not be possible in 
the use ol so refractory a material as fjiot. 

The manufacturer of metallic implements, by dint ol molding 
hammering, grinding and the many other agencies employe* . 
can shape l.is work to correspond precisely with the model 
before him or the ideal in his mind. Therefore types in metallic 
implements may become perfectly definite and permanent 

But the maker ot flint implements, on the contrarj-, could, 
under ihc most favorable circumstances, hut remotely approx- 
imate any existing model or preconceived ideal of form. He 
could have, at best, hut crude and imperlect models to follow, 
and these could be but imperfectly copied. 

Considering these impediments, it is a remarkable lad ibai 
there have been developed, in tlieae implements, definite aod 
fixeil types, which bring into exercise the best mechaaical 
principles available, considering the work to be done and tht 
matfni*! of which ihev are made, and which coincide, as aeariy 

■'-' •■■■ •'■- lircumstanccs, with those ol the best 

now in use. So close is ihis torres- 
i-.ot Ik: practicable to adopt any other 
i.'itlun: tor ihrm which would be so 
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appropriate and uselul as those applied to the metallic imple- 
incnts to which they correspond, or, indeed, any other which 
would at all subserve the required purpose. Tht same nomen- 
clature and classification will, therefore, be employed in describ- 
ing these implements, as is applied to metallic implements of 
the same sort or analogous kinds. 

In metallic implements, where the adherence to typical forms 

more rigid, the nominal definition of the types and varieties 

iplied in the mere classification and nomenclature would be 

fficienl. But in these implements, where the typical form is 

lore vaguely expressed and the range ol variation is wide, and 

when the intervals between the distinct types are occupied by 

intermediate forn:s, so that they may be said to pass, by insensi- 

ble gradation, from one to another, some further definition will 

be necessary to separate and define the several classes or typea- 

into which they are divided. 

Such definition will, ol necessity, have to be made by mean» 
of the leading characteristics which are common to both the 
flints and metallic implements, characteristics separating both 
ol these classes into what may be fitly termed two varieties. 
This peculiarity in the mode of operating ifiem is, in each 
instance, the leading, if not the only characteristic by virtue ot 
which the entire class coheres. 

In like manner, while the classes designated as axes and hoes 
are each represented b\- thoroughly difierentiated and typical 
forms, the boundary between (he classes cannot be defined by 
reference to form alone. It is necessary, in this case also, to 
distinguish them by differences in the modes of using ihem. 
Both these classes are operated by imparls, and a part of each 
are used in the hand without handles. The ultimate and con- 
trolling distinction, which will serve lo completely define the 
jundary between them, lies in the fact that the axes are used 
ith the cutting edge in line with or parallel to the axis of the 
m in using them ; while the hoes are used with the edge at 
ht angles with the line or axis of the arm. While this dis- 
iction may seem, at first, too fine-diawn and remote tor such 
e, it is, nevertheless, accurate and efleclual, and the only one 
'ailable for the purpose. 

So, too, all forms which, under this classification, must be 
icluded with the augurs, could not be well identified as such 
iheir forms alone. A special reason for this exists in the 
that (he mechnnical principles which are employed in the 
nugur are extensively used for excavating, as contradistinguished 
from boring, without anv clear line of demarcation between 
tbese two sub-classes, faut, in this case, the distinguishing 
'laracieristic ol rotary movement in the augur which sufn- 
(ly identifies all that need be included under that designation 
> obvious and discriminative that the further definition re- 
may be made without difficulty. 
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All excavating and boring implements which are operated 
b}' rotation may be appropriately classified as augurs. This 
definition will be found accurate and sufficient in every respect 

Under the designation ot planes may properly be included all 
forms of scrapers which are operated by being moved over the 
surface to be smoothed, in the manner of the carpenters* plane, 
however the}' may vary in other respects. 

The chisels are, perhaps, sufficiently distinguishable b^ their 
forms. They include all narrow bladed cutting tools which are 
operated either by impact of the implement itself, (which will 
be found to be a peculiar feature of a part of these chisels) or 
by impact of some other body, or by pressure merely. Their 
character is really determined by the form of their blades and 
edges. 

The gouges, which are numerous and variant in form, may 
be taken to include all implements, with curved or angular 
edges, used in excavating concave surfaces in wood or other 
substances, except earth. This form, so far as used in exca- 
vating earth, would more properly fall under other designations. 
They are more clearly separable from other implements of 
similar form than in the case of the augurs before referred to. 
In the latter case there is no other class to which those larger 
implements used in excavating earth could be assigned. 

GSORGB W. HaTBS. 

Chicago, 111. 



'WHO FIRST MADE MAPLE SUGAR." 
Editor AmcrL'an Ant:*7uarian : 

Mr. William Wve Smith will find a little earlier date for 
"Maple Sugar'* than any he gives in his communication in the 
May number, in Baron Lahontan's "New Voyages to North 
America," 2 vols.. London. 1703. Vol. I, page 249. he says, 
writing of the maple tree: "It yields a sap, which has a much 
pleasanter taste than the best lemonade or cherr>'-water, and 
makes the wholsomest drink in the world.** Then after describ- 
ing the mode of collecting the sap, he adds: *'Of this sap they 
make sugar and syrup, which is so x'aiuable, that there can't be 
a better remedy for fortil^nng the stomach.*' R. C. 

Cincinnati, O. 
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■RELICS, COMMON AND UNCOMMON. FROM OHIO. 

Editor American Antiquarian . 

Allow mc to call attention to the following relics in my col- 
lection : 

1. Spindle Rests. — These objects are sandstone boulders of 
various forms and sizes. They appear to be, with some excep- 
tions, of nature's fashioning: But a large perci^ntage of them 
are of a form and size convenient for grasping with the hands. 
They are characterized by a depression — centrally located — 
about one inch in diameter, and from one-fourth to one-half inch 
in depth. 

Their Probable Application — Assuming that those ancient 
artisans understood the use of the bou-string in the process of 
drilling, these "rests" may have been very efficient. The per- 
fect drill, for perforating tubes, is a slender and delicate object, 
with a T shaped base neatly chipped to a sharp edge for inser- 
tion in a cleft stick. Securely attached to a shaft of convenient 
length, it is in position for service. In operating it the spindle 
rest is held in one hand, with the depression resting upon the 
upper end of the shaft, while the motion is applied with the 
other. Of course, stability is essential. 

2. Lap-Stones — These objects are distinguished by a smooth 
level surface, and very closely resemble the shoemaker's "lap- 
stone." Hence the name. The specimen in my collection is of 
tlie green stone variety, highly polished, apparently, from per- 
sistent handling. With a smooth-faced quartz hammer, copper 
may have been beaten into thin sheets and then rooled into a 
compact cylinder for bracelets, or more loosely for beads or 
other trinkets. 

3. Bed Stone, or Nether Mill-stone, and Roller. — This process 
lor pulverizing grain is still in use in Africa, according to Liv- 
ingstone. 

4. Mace and Banner Stone. — I applied the term "mace" to a 
long cylindrical stone, with a knob on the smaller end. from its 
close resemblance to a police officer's club. I think, however, 
that they were not symbolical, but used with terrible effect in 
battle. They were, probably, used by those in authority, and 
hence may be suggestive. 

5. A grooved hammer, as its name implies, is partially en- 
circled by a groove for the attachment of a handle. In some ex- 
amples Ihey are provided with a perpendicular groove for wedg- 
ing. Some of them approach the axe in form and may be termed 

_axe-ban)mers. One end is, very commonly, larger than the 
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other. The hand-hammer is distinguished by the bruised spots 
on the sides, by its symmetry, and by the absence of a groove. 
This object is \h^ finmitive hammer, and is still occasionally 
used. The "shuttle stone" was thus named from its fancied re- 
semblance to that appendage of the loom, but could not be ap- 
plied with any more success than a ram's horn. 

Besides these relics, there are several uncommon specimens 
concerning which I have uo opinion to offer as to their use. The 
following is the description : 

Figure I was found on the surface near the village of Wood- 
bourne, — ^the site of an ancient village. Its length is 4 3-8 
inches. Greatest width, namely at the angle, is i 1-4 inches. 
Cross section at the same point, 3-4 of an inch. The sides are 
beveled down to a tolerably sharp edge, resembling the bit of an 
axe. The upper side, or edge, is grooved from a to b nearly 1-2 
of an inch in diameter, and about the same in depth; decreasing 
in depth to the point b, whence, to the end, it is slightly concave. 
The incised lines, c d, extend to the top of the opposite side, 
possibly with the view of attaching it to a staff. I have no con- 
jecture to offer as to its application. Material, light-colored 
ribboned shale. It is highly polished. 

Figure 2 was found near Bravertown, four miles southeast of 
Dayton, — pierced at a b for suspension, or, more probably, for 
a stafir. The aperture is oblong or elliptical, 3-8 by 5-8 of an 
inch. The chissel marks are plainly visible. Material, dark, 
ribboned shale. The horn was emblematical of power. 

Figures 3 and 4, The **Gorget*'. Material, sienite. From the 
Dodp's locality. I have a piece of a perforated plate or slab, 
covered on both sides with numerous lines. On first view it 
looks like child's play; but a close inspection reveals regularity 
and order. Many of these lines radiate irom the perforations; 
others cross at right angle, forming numerous squares. In some 
of these squares are minute dots or punctures. 

Fig. 3. — This specimen was found in Miamisburg by a Mr. 
Weaver, while digging a cellar, which was on the circumvalla- 
tion of an ancient enclosure. Its position was three feet from 
the surface, or at the point of contact between the clay and 
underlying gravel. A large portion of these ancient walls was 
utilized by the early citizens in the manufacture of brick, grading, 
filling, etc. The question as to whether the position of the 
specimen was the result of a fill at that particular spot is of deep 
interest. For. if not, then the inference is clear that the wall 
was built over it, and therefore we are justified in claiming for 
it a very considerable degree of antiquity. 

S. H. Brinkixy. 

Alexandria. Ohio. 
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Editorial. 



THE SNAKE CLAN AMONG THE DAKOTAS. 

The comparison of the effigies of Wisconsin willi ihe tolems 
f the Dakotas will be of interest to our readers in view of our 
ecent find of a serpent effigy in Illinois The correspondence 
very remarkable. This correspondence appeared in taboos 
hich were placed upon the different kinds ol animals, (he 
Jans never being allowed to eat the flesh of the animal whose 
Olem they bore. To illustrate: The elk clan are lorbidden 
Ik; the buffalo clan, buffalo; the hanga clan lorbidcien geeae, 
wans and cranes ; the turtle cUn, turtle. The deer clans could 
trt wear deer skins lor moccasins, Another clan was forbid- 
len to touch snakes, toads or frogs, and hence they are called 
eptile people. The Uakotas also have peculiar superstitions 
DOUt their totems. They believe that the animal spirit pos- 
tSSKS them, that the animal whose loiem they bear is within 
lem. The Minnetarees dress in wolf skins when they go to 
'ar, the skin and tail hanging down the back. The Teions 
lave raven skins fixed to the back of the girdle, with ihe tail 
jcking out behind, and the raven upon the head with the beak 
rojecting from the forehead. The Iowa clans have a pecuUsr 
Fay of dressing the hair, the hair of the children, especially of 
\t Buffalo clnn. wearing two locks of hair in imitation ol horns. 
'he hanga tlan wear a crest ot hair to imitate the back of a 
uflalo. The turtle clan cut ofi all the hair except six locks, 
'hich represent the legs, head and tail ol the turtle. The bird 
an leave a little hair in front for the bill, and some at the back 
f the head tor the tail, and locks over each ear for the wings, 
telbre hunting, ihe Dakoias act a bear pantomime. The med- 
;ine man dresses in the skin of a bear; all wear masks con- 
isling of the bear's head, and all of them imitate bears. When 
uffalo are scarce, the Mandans wear masks of buffalo heads 
rilh horns on ihem and imitate the buffalo in the dance. There 
rere associations or societies which were based upon this 
xetnism, being imitations of the at',iludes of the animuls whose 
Hems they bore. The encampment of the Dakolas was ao- 
ording to their totem, each clan having its particular place Jo 
le encampment or the village, and oftentimes had the figures 
f the clans painted on the tents. In the Ottawa village the 
tffcrent clans had separate wards, at the gates of which were 
osts bearing the figures of the clan totems. Sometimes the 
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akin was &luf)<:( 
Biuckon a polcbelore 
ihediicir. It witspaiol- 
ed on itic tomb or 
pravc pcint, bui gen* 
trolly reversed, wiih 
the head down. Some 
times ihe skin or the 
..nimal hung over the 
:; rave- 
Now we bavc oalT 
to put ihcsc clan lo- 
tfin^ iniothe shaped 
im tffigy or emblan- 
atic mound to find an 
explanation which is 
very sati»faciory. Of 
course this might be 
done bv any olber 
tribe as wcllasby itx 
Winnebagoes, but a» 
a matter of tact the 
Dakotas were in the 
habit of embodying 
their tolctns in iha 
,vay,as no other tribf* 
I'.iii. Thty not only 
Ii.iinlfti thein upoo 
■:he [cnl3, inscribed 
■.fitni upon the rock*, 
rnit built stone effigi(9 
which should rcpie- 
^^-tit iht-m. and wc 
suppose Ihat in W»- 
Li.nsiri they used the 
firth to perpetuate 
ihpir totem system. 

The names of the 
Lhiiis also corrcspood 
I'j t!ie clnn emblem* 
[I ur.d -iitiong ihe elB- 
^its. There areraanV 
■niertrsling lacts to il- 
!usir3;e this. TTw 
Dakotas ha\-e ihe 
names of difTereot 
animals which tbey 
give to their cUm. 
Tliese Dames 
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spond to a certain degree with the clan emblems which we have 
recognized in the effigy mounds of Wisconsin. The lotlowing 
are the clan emblems wbicii we have discovered among the 
effigy mounds, i. The panther; this was situated at Big Bend 
and al Racine, iwo 
villages, including one 
village at Milwaukee. 
3. The wolf; ihis was 
located at Waukesha, 
but possibly extended 
as far north as West 
Bend. 3. The rac- 
coon; this had iis hab- 
itat on the lake shore, 
extending from Mil- 
waukee to Sheboy. 
gan, with a village aj 
both places. 4. The 
turtle clan; tnis has 
been identified as the emblem prevalent tI Beloii 5 The fox 
probably located at Hor con Mayv lie and Fo\ Lake the chiei 
center at Horicon. 6. The squirrel; this is a very common em- 
blem al Green Lake, but is also seen on ihe east side of Lake 
Winnebago. 7. The mink; is an emblem which is found at 
Baraboo and Buffalo Lake; it may have been a clan emblem or 

kugb it may have embodied some other super- 

Jb ^^ stition. 8. The prgeon was the dan 

JBf ^^S emblem on the Lemonweir River; it is 

SBi|^^^L|__^ about the only emblem at Mauston. 
^^^^^^^DV'^ 9. The e;tgle; this clan had its habitat 
^Hb ^^^B '^'^ the Wi>iconsin River, which e^vtended 

^Bh ^Bb from The Dells to the neighborhood of 

^HP ^Bv Muscoda. 10. The swallow was the 

'B^ clan emblem al the mouth of the Wia- 

Fig.ix-Pigtimi. consin Rlver; it is a very common effigy 

ID Crawford Counly, the first group being found at Port 
Andrew, near Boscobcl, and the l^st being found near Prairie 
du Chien. 11. The buflalo was a common 
effigy in Grant Counly, 12. The bear 
seems lo have been ihe clan emblem at 
Blue Mound, lis habitat extending from 
the Blue Mounds lo Madison. 13. The 
clan emblem al Madison is uncertain ; there 
is a great variety of effigies in this region, 
We fix with a considerable degree of cer- tig. isi—Pinetm. 

tainty upon the panther, ihe wolf, the bear, ihe pigeon, the 
eagle and the mink clan as having been visitors at M.idison. 

These clan emblems may be recognized in the effigies which 
are predominant in the ditTerent localities. In moift of the 
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localititfs, the boundaries of the clan can be recofrnized and the 
dilTerent teaiures of the clan life identified — the village site, the 
game drives, the burial places, the sacrificial places. With some 
of the clans, however, the boundaries are uncertain, as the 
eflSgies which are regarded as the clan emblems are spread 
over a considerable amount of territory, difilerent centers ap- 
pearing in the same clan. Illustrations of this are seen in the 
case ot the squirrel clan, as the squirrel eCBgies are ver}* numer- 
ous on Green Lake and again on Lake Winnebago, makiog 
two separate centers. The panther effigy is also seen at Big 
Bend, at Racine, at Milwaukee and at Burlington, making four 
centers and four \nllage sites. The turtle clan had its chief 
center at Beloit, but the turtle is a very common effigy at Pe- 
waukee, which is some fiftv or sixty miles away. The eagle 
clan has its thief center in Eagle Township, but there are eagle 
effigies at The Delles, on the Wisconsin River, and at Sauk 
Prairie, and other places, showing several centers for this clao. 
The same is the case with the bear — one center being at Blue 
Mound, another at Nine-mound Prairie, another at Madison. 
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The wolf is found at Waukesha, and again at West Bend, tvw*^ ^ 
centers. The raccoon is tound at Milwaukee and again at Sh^^' 
bovgan, two sep;irate centers. This circumstance, howevr^' 
proves either thai all belonged to one tribe or that there >ver^^ 
phra:rcs in ihe diilerent tribes, the phratres always having tb^ 
same emblem as the mark of their social or totemic affinity. W^ 
have enoueh evidence irom the tffi^iies, ho\%evcr, to enable ^^^\^ 
to fix upon the names of the clans, and we may well comp^^^ 
them with the names of the Winnebago and' other Dako^^^^ 
tribes. We shall rot rind any one tribe which contains all 
the clan emblems exactly as ihev are given by the effigies, 90 
ye: if we take all ot the Dakota tribes we may be able to p\C 
out emblems which are exaeily the same as those found in tl^ 
etii^xics. 

We nnd that the Kaws have the nearest approach to thecla 
emblems in the etH^ies, but the Winnebagoes are the peopl^ 
who are supposed to have been the builders of the effigies. Th^ 
tollowin*; is the list of clan emblems as presented bv the diflfcr--^ 
em I^akota tribes: \^i\ The Winnebagoes have the zi*o/f^ 6ear^^ 
A.v?!;.'.'. ^./t^.V, e»i\ deer, SnjW^ thunaer,^-onlv four of them 
tound among the etligies. ^2\ The Omaha> have the deer* 
bird, ::iriU\ hiifjh\ bcar^ medicine, kaw, head, red, thunder,— 
only three of iTiem amooj; tb- effigies (3^. The l^unkas have 
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the Agar, elk, skunk, btjffalo. Snake, medicine, — only two found 
among ihe efEgies. The lovvas have the -A-olf, bear, buffalo, 
elk, eagle, ^/^eoH, Snake, owl, — five lound among the emiiies. 
(5). The Sioux have the tortoise. Snake, squirrel, wolf, buffalo — 
four among the effigies. (6). The Kaws have the deer, bear, 
buffalo, -white eagle and bl-ack eagle, duck, elk. raccoon, prairie 
■wolf, turtle, earth, deer — tail, tent, thunder, — six of them among 
the effigies. (7). The Mandans have the ■wolf, bear, prairie 
chicken, knife, eagle, flat head, 
high village,^ihree ol them 
among the effigies. Out of 
the entire h3t we find the fol- 
lowing emblems contained in 
the effigies used as clan em- 
blems: The bear and buffalo 
in six tribes, the eagle in five 
tribes, the wolf in ffiur tribes, 
the turtle in two tribes, the 
pigeon in one tribe, but we 
do not find ihc squirrel, swal- 
low, the panther or mink, in 
any o( the tribes. It is diffi- " 

cull to account tor the absence of these totems, for they arc prom- 
inent among the t ffigies. It sho"''' '^t said that both these animals, 
the panther and squirrel, are .-...ly found among any of (he 
tribes, whether Algonquins or Dakotas. In fact the Sioux is 
the only one of all the northern tribes which has the squirrel as 
a clan emblem at all, and the Chickasaw is the only one of the 
southern tribes. The Miamis and Shawnees are the only tribes 
nong the Algonquins'which 



Ihe paniher. The Da- 
kolas do not have the panther 
at all. This discrepancy be- 
tween the effigies and the 
clan emblems ot the Dakolas 
is lo be recognized, (or it may 
be ihat the effigy builders 
were not Winnebagoes, but 
M-iscouiens, or possibly OJib- 
was, nr some other of the 
Algonquin tribes, — possibly the Foxes, Mcnominees, Kickapoos 
or Pottawattamies, 

The fo lowing are the Algonquin tribes which have clan em- 
blems corresponding with the effigies: Oiibwas, Pottawattamies, 
Ottawas, Mtamis, Shawnees, Sacs and Foxes, Menominees and 
Kickapoos. All of these have resided at one lime in Wiscon- 
sin. No one ol them, however, has all the emblems which are 
contained in the effigies, though they come as near as do the 
Dakotas. The following is the list of clan emblems of the 
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Algonquins which are found in the effigies: The Ojibwas have 
iour, which correspond, the wolf, bear, turtle, eagle. The Pot- 
tawattamies have the wolf, bear, eagle, fox. The Mtamis have 
the woK, eagle, panther, raccoon. The Shawnees had the 
wolf, bear, panther, raccoon, turtle. The Sacs and Foxes had 
the well, bear, eagle, buffalo, lox, five that are found among 
the effigies. There is about the same correspondence between 
the Algonquin totems and the effigies as between the Dakota 
totems and the effigies. While we have the pjnilier and the 
turtle among the Algonquins corresponding to the emblems ia 
the effigie.", we find ihii the mink, squirrel and swallow are 
absent Irom the Algonquins. If the argument in reference to 
the Dakotas or the Winnebagoes having been the effigy builders 
rested upon the resemblance between ihe effigies' and the totems, 
we should be at a. loss to choose between the Algonquins and 
the Dflkotas, It does not rest on this, but it rests upon the 
prevalence of the snake totems among the Dakota tribes, five 
ot the tribes having snake clans among them — the Winne- 
bagoes, the Punkas, the lowas and the Sioux. This may be 
said to turn the scale. In fact, we depend upon this to deter- 
mine the starting point of the Dakotaji, the line along which 
they migrated, and the points at which the tribes settled. It 
is a singular circumstance that serpent effigies are found only in 
the territory which was once occupied by ihe Dakolas. They 
are not lound in the region where the Algonquins lived. The 
Mascoutens or Kickapoos have been by some regarded as the 
earliest tribe in Wisconsin, and the effigie.s have been ascribed 
to them. But there are no serpent effigies in any locality 
where the Kickapoos lived. The Sacs and Foxes were at one 
time in the territory where the effigies are found, hut so far as 
the villages of the Sacs and Foxes are concerned they contain 
no serpent effigies. The localities which have been studied, and 
near which serpent effigies have been discovered are not vil- 
lages which tradition fixes upon as having been occupied by the 
Sacs. In tact the altars and the cremalion places ol the two 
races which built their villages along the Mississippi River and 
in Wisconsin confirm the theory that the D.Tkotas were the 
people who built the effigies, rather than any other known tribe. 
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akchjEological notes. 

TnK SewPBNT Eftiot in Illinois. — The editor of this journal has recently 
Bmade a discovery which is somewhat startling and revolutionary. Jn fact, 
I may set biiclt the tide of opinion which has been so strongly drifting toward 
tbe theory of the mound -bnilders having been nil Indians, and niay re- 
eetablisb the old theory as to the mound -builders having had a cultns 
which is unknown to some of the Indians, and which was the same as that 
which wae common in Europe. 

1. A large serpent efhgy was found 1450 feet long, divided into three 

parts, the neck 600 feet long, the body with coils, SOU feet long, the tiiil 460 

feet long, the kinke in the tail 100 feet long. The whole eftigy conforms to 

k the bluff in ehape, in bend, in roll and in mils; the blitfT from one end to 

I Uie other having been crowned with this remarkable serpent shape. 

The effigy is sittiated near a stream, but beyond the stream to the 
^orth are three prominent hilltops, each oneof thorn crowned with monnda. 
■The shape or relative position of the hlUs very strangely resemble that 
■ described by Dr. J. W. Fhene in Argyleshire, Scotland. 

The four prominent mounds which constitute the bulk of the body, 
K«nd which bring out the roll and twist of the serpent in a very striking 
■fanner are themsfllves symbolic. The distance between them is 100 feet. 
Tie sitnatioQ upon the spurs of the bluff being very remarkable was such 
B to give the roll of the snake. 
I 4. The contents of the largest mound was the most remarkable of all. 

This mound is 1 1 feet high. 50 feet In diameter, and is constructed of two 
kinds of soil. It was occupied by two or three different tribes or races, but 
wae built originally by serpent worshipers. The upper burials were within 
two feet of the surface, and were those of later Indians. A second layer 
of bcdies below was also probably by later Indians. A third layer, 

» four feet below the top of the mound, may have been the burials of the 
Mme people who erected the ethgies, but at a time subsequent to the erec- 
tion. The lowest laj-er of bodies was by the builders of the effigy, and 
fliveti evidence of the symbolism which has generally attended iferpent 
>VOrsbip, whether in this cuunlry, in Europe, or in India. 
5. The details of the find we cannot now give, but shall only say that 
ihe central body was placed in a saucerlike fire-bed, and was cremated. 
Several bodies were placed on the same saucerlike bed at distances varying 
from three to five feet, but paralkl to the first body. The skull of the lower 
body was not burned. 

6. The most remarkable feature of the find is one that is entirely new. The 
skeletons of snakes were discovered upon the secret parts of the chief, for 
whose burial the mound waaerected. The snake skeleton wastaken out and 
preserved The position of this skeleton proves that phallic worship, as 
well as serpent worship, prevailed at the time the burial was made Other 
bodies were found with other snakes, but none so marked as this. The 
witnesses for this peculiarity of the find are honorable gentlemen, who can 
testify as to the position of the coiled snake. Thecretnationof the body was 
carried to such an esient that the black soil was turned .o a fatty appear. 
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ance, for ten inches below the body. The body itpelf, that is, the bones of 
the body, were badly burned; but not so badly charred but that a picture 
of it could be taken, the position of the hands and the place of the fingen 
with the coil of the serpent being plainly visible. The method of cremation 
is unknown; but a white substance resembling chalk or burned limestone 
covers the entire surface of the saucer, and beneath the white lime wae a 
reddish substance, which, at first appearance, resembled fine plasterer's 
hair, but which proved to be burned material, though whether it was animal 
or vegetable substance has not yet been ascertained. There was no hair 
about it, but it had that appearance when first seen. The size of the 
saucer was twelve feet across; depression of it three feet. The foundation 
for the fire bed was of black earth, the covering over the fire bed was 
solid yellow sand, eight feet deep. The burials in the sand, all of them, 
having been on the out«ide of the mound; nothing was above the original 
body. Four of the burials, those nearest the body, were at the points of the 
compasji, and were attended with skeletons of snakes, though the position 
of the snakes was not definitely marked. The positions ot the central 
body, and of the accompanying bodies, in the saucerlike altar or fire bed 
were photographed. 

A party of profepsional gentlemen from Quincy were present at the final 
exhumation. Honorable "NV. II. Collins, Mr. AVheeler, the editor of The 
Journal, Mr. Grant M. Curtis, one of the staff" of The Journal, Mr. W. H. 
^IcMc'in, of the firm of Volk, Jones & McMein, who are the printers of 
Tjie Antiquakian, Mr. Wells, from the School of Technol'"»gy,in Boston, and 
his brother, and several other persons. Dean Leman. and his surpliced choir 
of the Cathedral, in Quincy, were camping near by. They were also present 
and examined the efi'i^y during the day. Mr. Collins took the skeleton 
of the snake from among the finger-bones of the body, and also opened, 
with his hands the place in which the skull of this serpent worshipper was 
restiii;:, and the party witnessed the position before the skull was taken out. 
The witnesses were summoned and very kindly responded, and their tes- 
timony will form an interesting feature af the find. It is a remarkable 
coiitirination of the theory which has been held by the editor, and the wit- 
nes>es are qiialiruM.i in everv wav to substantiate the facts and details. 

CoMrAKisoN OF THK Skfipknt Kfkkiies. — Tliis discovery of an efligy be- 
loni^iii^; to serpLMit w>)rshipp.?r-< sa.;'.;.3.sts a comparison with the great sepent 
iil\\*y in Ohio Prof. l*(Un:i!n has made a study of this. Ilia article, 
published in llie Centnrij for April, 18!)D, brinjjs out some intere-iting facts. 
It jipi)'Mrs that there is near this etli-jfy a large conical mound, and that this 
mound contained a large quantity of relics; and an old burial place which 
was !ift»'rwards the site of a village ; also sites of ancient habitations, burnt 
places, and cremation |»laces under the soil, ancient graves, and a number 
of small mounds, as well as graves with intruded skeletons of moilern 
Indians. The oval enclosure contained a mound of burnt stone, showing 
that special religious rites had been conducted here. Prof Putnam says: 
"NV(^ naturally give it the meaning of a religious shrine. It is ])robable that 
in later times the shrine was a place of resort, possibly as one held Hacred 
in myths and leijenda. Exploration has shown that this serpent was built 
centuries ago. Near the sacred shrine ceremonies of great inipoitanoe have 
taken place. Individuals have been buried in connection with ceremoniflB 
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i, *nd til two iQst&acee, at least, Bccompanied by the buTDiDg of bntnan 
)die8 — posEibly hnmiLn sacrifice, tbat constant acceeeory of many aDcieot 



3 find then a resemblnnce between this eerpent efligy and tboee that 
are round in WiftcooHiD and IllinoiH, though there is more eimilarity between 
it and the eerpent effigy just found. The very fiwt, however, that there 
Are tracw of an ancient Tillage and of ancient habitatione near the Ohio 

Epent makes ui realine that serpent effigies were frequently UEed be a eort 
protection to villtiges, as well aa a ehiine where reliKioua services should 
nonduclcnl. We have shown thia in the case of the eerpent effigy near 
yviile, Wi8,,nearwliieb we discovered alarge number of garden beds. The 
aune fact comes out in the peculiar circle near Merrill Springs. The ner- 
jient effigies near Potosi do not seem to hav« this for their object, for there 
it no village near it. and yet poesibiy it was intended as a guard to the 
d mounds which are scattered at intervalH along the body of most of 
e effigiee, Dr. Lapbam has spoken of bnrial moanda beiuR arranged in 
m form of a ser[>ent near Burlingti^n, Wisconsin, thus showing that this 
u prevailed extensively among the effigy bnildera. The discovery 
t Ihia serpent effigy near Qnincy, Illinois, la important. The aerpent is 
Ui9 markeii, and is (jnite easily recognized, as the natural and the artificial 
C BO strangely blended. There aie go many points where the ancient 
whieh is only found in oriental countries was embodied in this 
tnery that the locality becomes very significant. It hasreciuirwl the c1o°e 
y of the bluffs to recognize the horse-akoe, the three peaks, the carve 
le mustika or fire generator ; but they are all here. 
» now come to the particulars. In ttio first place, the large coniral 
resemble the conical mound near the serpent effigy in Ohio, 
id. The presence of burial mounds in the immediate vicinity is sng- 
A few years ago the citizens, while grading the road below tliia 
lent effigy, plowed cut a large quantity of bones, abowing that it was 
irial place. We have exhumed hones from mounds in the immediate 
y, and have ascertained that there was a succession of burials 
is there was near the serpent effigy in Ohio. Third, According lo the 
^rnished by Prof. Putnam, there ia a lookout mound on the blutf op- 
1 the ser)jeui elhgj', northwest trom the aerpent efligy, and it seems 
Mble that the mnieal mound. Ho. 20, excavated by Prof. Putnam, wna a 
t mound as well aa burial mound. There is aetriking reseuibiance to 
tofeatnrein Ibeburial place of the serpent worshippers in Illinois, as there 
t four lookout mounds on the effipry am] other outlook mounds on the 
1 adjoining. Fourth, The relicw which have been discovered by 
1, are just such relirs as are found over the entire irglon cm- 
I within thia Urrilory of the efligy builders. They (.imaiBl of stone 
lets, knives of flints, hpmatitea, grooved alone implements, arrowheads, 
t •cmpem, drills, cupper tools of variomt kinds The remains also are 
'cunibent ftltitude, and we arc not sure hut that ibo bones and 
■ at tbc curlier races of luound-buililerv, whi<-h we have discovered 
» County, Illinois, would be classed as helongiug to the same race 
b tfaoee on the aub-beds at the t)ottom of the conical mounds near tlie 
t serpent in Adams County, Ohio. Fifth, There is one circiimslani-e 
I i« peculiar. Mound-builders' pipee have been found in Ohio, and 
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ttMrDavMiporlilom. Thembft 
Thna br. to be Mire, no Mcb (apw bam be«B fand tB«DBB«(tkM with ^ 
of the effigies, ovljaiily not wJlb My wtrjxnt tttff- StilUtheMip* 
elSgr and ibe jApt» of the two recioaa tbonld tia egapand. Tbtf* m, 
to b> «i»p. n few plpf wblch hfcTp wrpeate i mtiibwl npon th»ei. Ousd 
b diwcribed by Bquira-Bnd Dnvm. Ihouph th»* do Mi mj «be» it •» hoA 
(w« Ancient Monumenl*. p.28R. «g, IMi «i4 aooOicr ecalptttwd itoot ta»- 
^ng the form of b lentent is divcrtbed b^ tfat ante nlbar, iMe p. R*. it 
ISHJ. Tliia triu found in tbe gnat endoeore rm Ih* aortfa fork ofFiW 
CK«h, which wiit<]iu(e»diabu>e«frani U>eeK«t*ni'*>iti*B<' iasi<«t>'*l5 
different etruL-lun.' from any foood new theMfpent effio- TberoiWw- 
pent from Ohio reminds oi of the nae* or cyiobolic ntpent of India, udw 
notice Ifiat Prof. Putnam In hia article quotes tieii. Furionf anil Pr Fh*» 
and other aitthors who have held to the Iheonr that serpen t-«o»Iiip «11 
ori|tLnal«d In one p1nee, ami spread over ihe entire globe from odc rtttOt. 
Bixlh. Thu double rarve like & hngc leiler CO is the mMt notkeahle iWiil 
in connection with the serpent eBgy. Sevenl!:, The cunforuutj ottlWW- 
pent to the shape of the bluff ia even more marked In tbi» sfntnlti 
lUinniRthnn in the Ohio senient- Every spur of the hlofl is eanWHaUl 
by alow mound, which makes a swell in tbe bod;- of tbe roake. Altbi 
ccntitrof theefflity tliere are four epurs in the blnff. These were takwii- 
vantage of and high conical mounds were placed on them soastomakedt 
roll or contortion of the snake all the more impreeeite. 

TiikHiiid Mound— We have been seeking for the canoceUng liakiV- 
tween tbe elligies in various parte of Georgia and Ohio, and tboeeUi Vlf 
con^n and Dakota. We have foond that all of these effignee aie sitnaldiB 
a line of the migrstion of tbe different branches of tlte IMkota race. Ttie 
niurc we Bludy the eubject the more we become rcnvincecl that the DikoW 
were the builders. The bird eSigy fumiEhes an additional proof of thb 
point. We have spoken of the bird effi^at Port Andrew; have staled tbi* 
there were conical mounds neur (he wings of Ibis bird ; that tbe shape °> 
tbe swullow wae recognised in the isolaled knoll on which it waii plaai 
We have Baid that it was Borrounded by roonnds so as to make a sort™ 
«anred enclosure which resembled those found near Mutcodaas well uUu' 
on elllgy rldfie near Madison. This effigy has not been excavated and ill* 
not known that it <ronlnine nn altar, and yet there is a resemblance betwttf 
It and the bird effigy at Newark, and the altar efligies fbund eleewhen^ 

One of the meet interesting effigies found in the United States ia tb 
rnlobralnd bird mound or bird track. This ia situated In llie c«tW 
of the ^^reat circle or old fort at Newark, hat it has some sinking rest 
blances to certain etbgies which have been found In WtsconEln, and tet 
to havo been used fbr the san:ie purposes as lhe»e. Squier and I>avit 
of this mound efllgy: "It much resembles some of the animal eh« 
moundii of WiaconRin, and was probably designed to represent a bird wit) 
ttxieniled wings. It can hardly be called a single mound, but Is nthtt 
i;roup of ft^ur mounds, so arranged and connected as to constitute an ill 
broken outline. The dimensions areas follows: Length of body 166 fM 
of each wins :ilO feet; between the tips of the wiu^SOO feet; width ofbod 
03 feet; height of mounds conipuaing the body i feet; height of 
wing the winga li foct. The long mound t^^niiufinc the ti^ 
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maitar. Tliie feature, in conne<:tton with otbere, seems to point oat 
lioua dMi;;n lo the efligy, and perliapB to the whole Btracttire within 
:h the otligy yiae pliiccd." The fame authors classed this bird with the 
L serpent mound in Adtuiis county, the al lipitor mound near GranviUe, 
the animal mound in Scioto uounty, near Portsmouth. Tbey Bpealc of 
altar nioiind which had been fonnil within the oval near the great aer- 
, and near the alligator mound, near Newaric, and another in connection 
I the eroae near Tarlton. Ohio. We should judge &om theae circnm- 
cea thut all o( the effigies in Ohio had altars connected with tbem, and 
the; poeeeesed a ay mbolical meaning. 

iiKTs ASD Scientists. — Col, Garrick Mallory, who is regarded as one of 
b«et arcfawologista in this country, and wbo is distingiiiBbed for hie af- 
lity and courtesy, seems lo be strangely departing from bis ueual bear- 
In the last number af The Anthropohgiat, white reviewing a booli pre- 
d by the Marquis de Nadaillac, be winds up with a burlesqne remark 
the orthodox religion, which is unbecorning to him, as follows : " It 
la the Puritan pronunciamenlo. ResolYed, flrst, the earth belongs lo 
Bunts ; reeoWed, second, we are the Saints." Now w^e would ask Col. 
lory to change that expression and make it reud : '' The earth belongs 
1« Scientists ; ws are the Scientists," would be like the insinuation, 
He apeaking on this subject, we beg leave to say that there has been 
ler too much of this disposition to foist religious questions into the 
let of scientific discussions, and to go out of the way to tuir in secret at- 
tlie fcilh of orthodox ChristinnH. This was manifest at the meet- 
of the Amexican Association, held at New York, when Prof E. S. Hone 
r lost Ihe sense of propriety as to introduce into his addroee,ae Presi- 
of the Association, several most uncalled;for slurs on the church, and 
too. when the Association was a guest in a manner of cbureh people, 
leoet when many church people were paying them every attention 
.ble. The same want of courtesy is manifested by genllemon who 
for Iheir addresses a line of thought which under the guise of 
ice, might he regarded as covert attacks on the Christian religion. If 
effort is to make science the means of leading olf a crusade against 
1, then the more occasions there are the better. But if, on the other 
djlbe object is to "advance science," let religious questions alone. It 
^eeemsan uncourteous and un&ir thing to bring roligious subjects 
I scientific Bssociations, where scientific subjects are expected and would 
aoire appropriate. We say these things because we know the attacks 
t not been brought in by religious people^ It seems useless for sciestista 
eap up a warfare which will result in no food to Ihemselvee or otben 
only make people feel uncomfortabto generally. 

sBmy. — This famous author has been so often quoted as authority on the 
of the mounds that it seems important we should know something 
:in. The first volume of "The Narrative and Critical History" has a 
good sketch of him, accompanied by a I ikeness, and we draw from it 
following facts: He was never in this country, but was so fortunate aa 
Eunilior witli tlie early pictures and maps which were drawn, and for 
«UK»n was able to emt>ody them in his celebrated publication, which 
m to acarce. He was an engraver iit Frankfort, but alter the publica- 
ijt's voyages he undertook a similar task, but published hia 
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work in Latin, French and German. He died in 1598, bat his widow con- 
tinued the work. The task was not finished until 1634, soon after the land- 
ing of the Pil;rrim Fathers. Mr. Justin Winsor's criticism of his works is 
that while there is distinctive merit in it, yet meretricious reputation has 
been given to it on account of the scarcity of the work, and especially be- 
cause it is expensively illustrated. The engravings, however, which fonn 
so attractive a feature, are of uneven merit, some of them being honest 
rendering of the genuine sketches, but not a few the merest iancy of some 
designer. 



BOOK REVIEWS. 

Live Q^i^ftion*: Jnduding our PrruU Ma^inery and Us Metitnt. By John 
Altgeld. Donahue and Henneberry, Chicago. 

The chapters of this book have the following titles: Arbitration of 
Strikes. Pensions for Soldiers. Justice in Chicago. The Fee System. The 
Rich Man's Bread and the Poor. Slave Girls of Chicago. Anonymous 
Journalism. Eight -hour Movement, Etc. The book is a series of articles 
published in the newspapers* It is not a book in any ordinary sense of 
the word, fur there is no unity to it, any farther than that the articles were 
written by one man and contain the opinions. The facts are, however, 
valuable, and the title a taking one. The social questions are now engag* 
ing attention. 

Get till and Pncioui Sfotiff of Xorth America: George Frederick Earn. H' 
lust rated. New York: Scientific Pub. Co. 

Tlie author of this l>ook ha.s had excellent opportunities for becoming 
familiar with the eeiii^ and precious stones of America, as he is connected 
with Tiffany** large establishment in New York. He was attendant npon 
the kiroat exposition at Paris. He is a member of the American Associi- 
tion, and has written a number of articles for the American Astiqcabus, 
auii is well known to our readers as an accomplished archaeologist as wdl 
a> niinoralojrist. The book is a sumptions one, elegantly bound, well illtw* 
tratovl with colored plates. Mr. Kunz has given a description of many 
valuable arrb:vologic.«l relics, among them several made from the jade, *>^ 
fnnn rock crystal. He has t^^'^^j *^1^' ^^^ description of the method of 
drillinir hanl stone, and of clipping flint relics. The lK)ok contains cots 
represent in? year 9 from Little Miami mound, opened by Prof. Putnam- 
also the ja«lite jasper, beads in the Valley of Mexico, polished figurine^o* 
obsidian fn>m Mexico. Large obsidian knife, obsidian mirror, iron pyri^ 
mirror from Mexico, and full degcriptions of the same. Another plate rep- 
resents the Chalaniony Park and the agatized trees that are there foon^" 
One plate has the beautiful amethyst, with the color very closely imitatedf 
Ani>ther has emerald, ber}-l, and malachite, very true to nature. Another 
h;vs tourmaline and topaz. Another has the skull and dagger encrufit^ 
with tun]uoise for the curiosity collection, but without toe colors. Another 
represent* the Holy toad of the Zunis encrusted with turquoise. Anotb«' 
has tuniuoise charms, l>ead8 and ornaments, made by the Navajo Indi*'*^ 
Another plate has the cut sapphire from Montana, and the dewey diamoflj 
from Virginia. It is a book in which archaeologifcts and mineralogists wiB 
be interesteil. 
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HE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN INDIAN AND MOUND- 

BUILDEKS- RELICS. 

Bv Stephen D. Feet. 

The study of the archxological relics of the Mississippi Valley 

uishes to us a very interesting field, and brings before us many 
i>ints of inquiry; but no one of them is more interesting than 
le one set before us in the title of this paper. There are, to be 
ire. a few relics which remind us of the distinction between the 
lleoUthic and the neolithic ages; relics which have been re- 
aitly discovered and which require us to modify the position 
hich was taken in a previous paper. The majority of the 
flics, however, are those which belong to the neolithic age, 
IDUgh, perhaps, if we were to make the distinction between 
ic stone age and the copper age, we might say that the relics 
elong to this rather than the former age. The enquiry as to 
hether there is a difference between the Mound-builders' and 
lie Indian relics is an old one. Opinions upon it have drifted 
om one side to the other, the pendulum vibrating to either ex- 

me. Just at present the opinion seems to be setting toward 

removal of the distinction. At the next turn, however, 

: may be that the distinction will be the more clearly brought 

ut, and the differences between the two be more striking than 

Ifer, Even if we call them all Indians, we shall by and by see 

t the Indians themselves differed radically, and therefore may 
til be called by different names. 

Our first point will be that the terms Indian and Mound- 
uilders are correct, and may properly be used. The following 
rgiunents, we think, will show that the terms are correct. 

It will be acknowledged by all that there was a time when 
lound-building was a common custom, and that there came a 

e when tlie custom ceased. This fact, we maintain, establishes 
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a mound-building period. The question we ask is whether the 
existence of such a period is not sufficient reason for us to use 
two terms, namely, the Mound-builders and the Indians, making 
the first significant of the people who lived during the mound- 
building period, but the last significant of the people who lived 
after that period. This may be a new use for the term Indian, 
and yet ii the term Mound-builders should be made definitive, 
we see no reason why the last term should not also, especially 
as the time of the cessation of mound-building is not taken into 
the account, the only point being the use of the terms. There 
are, to be sure, other terms which might be used to express 
the same fact, yet these terms are also very suggestive. We fix 
upon the date of the discovery as the time when the prehistoric 
age ceased and the historic began; there was a time, however, 
which intervened between these two, or which overlapped the 
two, to which we give the name protohistoric. This makes 
three terms, each of which is expressive of periods as well as of 
people who lived during these periods. The Mound-builders 
we may regard as the people who lived during the prehistoric 
period; the Indians the people who lived during the protohis- 
toric age; the whites the historic people. These three terms 
we consider appropriate as indicating the periods, two of which 
have been freely ascribed to distinct people, namely, the Mound- 
builders and the whites. The question we ask is. Is it not as 
correct to ascribe the middle period to the Indians, and to say 
that they were also a distinct people. 

2. The contrast between the protohistoric relics and the pre- 
historic will be brought out more fully if we apply the term 
" Mound-builder" to one and " Indian" to the other. The absence 
of the white man's influence would be distinctiveof the first, and 
the increasing evidence of it would be distinctive of the second 
class. This line has not always been drawn. With some there 
is a tendency to carry the white man's history as far back as 
possible, and to trace the evidence of the white man's touch into 
the earliest part of the Mound-builders' period, the effort appar 
ently being to prove that many of the mounds were built after 
the time of the discovery. The truth is, however, that in nearly 
all parts of the country, the line which divides the white man's 
work from the aboriginal, is the line which separates the pro- 
tohistoric from the prehistoric, and should be so recognized. That 
line may be at times found deeply embedded in some of the 
mounds, one portion of the mound having been built after the 
time of the white man, and another portion before that time; 
but the fact that there are so many relics discovered in the 
mounds which bear the traces of the touch of the white man, 
proves that the period we are erecting was an important one. If the 
white man's history is recorded in the protohistoric tokens, the his- 
tory of the Mound-builders is recorded in the prehistoric tokens 
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lich preceded them, the border line between the historic and 
B prehistoric being Indian. It may be very indefinite and 
adowy, yet we may take the ground before hand that there was 
Mound-builders' period and what might be called a modern 
dian period. 

, The fact that the Indian was associated with the white 

1 during a large portion of the protohistoric period, we think, 
enough to prove that the terms " Mound-builder" and "In4ian" 
: appropriate. The Mound-builder had a history which was 
ique. but the Indian, so-called, also has a history, notwith- 
inding the presence of the white man. The character of 
t art which was introduced at an early date and copied by the 
(rigines and embodied in their relics was. to be sure, very 
de compared with that which had existed earlier; but the very 
vance of the white man's art had a tendency to overshadow 
d supplant the aboriginal art. Now we have only to apply the 

1 Indian to this deteriorated art, as we do Mound-builder to 
Bart before it had deteriorated, and we shall at once notice a 
rkcd distinction between them. The Mound-builder changed 
Indian merely by contact with the white man. Still, his art 
)uld be different from that of the Indian. Even if it was the 
esence of the white man that dismissed the Mound-builder's 
t and the same presence that made the Indian art what it was 
d is. still, the distinction is plain. The Mound-builders, 
^hnically speaking, were unacquainted with the white man, the 
dians, as we understand them, were well acquainted with 
This distinction can be recognized. The natives seized 
e inventions of the civilized races and adapted them to their 

1 uses, covering them with their own barbaric imagery and 
iring to them that rude shape which was the result of their 
'n native cultus, but which could not hide the evidence of the 
ruded cultus of the white man. There was a symbolism 
long the native race which did not immediately pass away. 
t of it was unconsciously mingled with the art forms which 
re introduced. The mingling ol this earlier symbolism with a 
mbolism which was introduced has brought much confusion 

> the archeology of the period. Yet this of itself constitutes 
histor>'. as it shows how the Mound-builder system became 
irgcd into the Indian. 

The history of this country has been written from the side 

the white man — a history of the civilized races, but the relics 
ing us into contact with the history as recorded by the " red 
m," the relics being the archives in which those records were 
pt. The Europeans who came to this continent at an early 
y were not like the Europeans of the present day, nor would 
e works ol art or industry wljich they introduced be regarded 

equal to those which we are accustomed to call modern in- 
intioas. These rude and antiquated relics which we call proto- 
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historic are. however, different from the prdiistoric, and 90-iw 
we have the three records cont^ned in the relics, the Hoiin^- 
buitders' record being contained in the prehistoric, the recon) 
of the modem Indian and early settlers in the protohi5toric,Bnd 
the record of modem cMt 
nation in the historic. 

5. The d^rees ofcultort 
which have prevailed in pre- 
hiatoric times are brought 
out by adcaowledging the 
distinction. Wc find that the 
prehistoric races were not 
improved by their contact 
with the white man. Their 
native art rapidly dechneiL 
and the borrowed art did not 
seem to improve it. The na' 
lives chose only the red* 
specimens, and made thcS^ 
a substitute for the bettc^ 
, spccimensof theirown worW *• 
and so took the poorest anC* 
left out the best. The arch-^ 
.-uologist who gathers relic? 

'•»•■• - -'■ '• f^™" is oftentimes ver>' much 

puzzled by this means He recognizes the native handi' 
work; he also recognizts the intruded cultus; and yet the 
combination of the two presents to him a mongrel Jot of relics 
which are of little 
value for the study 
of prehistoric arch- 
eology, and of still 
less value for the 
study of early his- 
tory; and yet it 
seems important 
that these relics 
should be gathered. 
The lesson is plain. 
The red man has 
declined, and the 
white man has ad- 
vanced. 

6. ThiscOTtrMt „,,,,^..-,»^^.™.«~». 

between the Indian , , , . , , , 

relics and the Mound-builders reveals the hiitory ofthelorti 
The reason they were lost was because of the change from 
prehistoric to the historic period. Tlie motive, spirit, form. 
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, of prehistoric relics were all different from anything which 
1 be called historic. If we would understand the lost arts we 
must go to those relics which are purely prehistoric. Changes 
may, to be sure, have occurred during prehistoric times, but 
frcater changes occurred during the protohistoric. This may 
te seen by comparing the Indian relics with those which have 
lome from the mounds. The Indian relics are inferior to the 
Uound-builder's. This may be owing to the incursion of savage 
hunters, who drove off the sedentary population and took pos- 
Kssion of their works, or it may be owing to tJie intrusion of 
irhite men. who came in and transformed the entire life of the 
origines. The history of the lost arts is contained in both 
leriods. 



[erioration is strangely stamped on all the works of the red 

1. The hunters deteriorated in their skill as hunters. They 

Ibandoned their game-drives, which were built of earth and took 

> constructing temporary screens made from brush and the 

inches of trees. They exchanged the bow and arrow for the 

; no longer hunted on foot, but went with their ponies, mov- 

j their villages with them. Their stone relics gradually dis- 

ired, and iron weapons which they borrowed from the white 

c their place. The agriculture deteriorated. The large 

5 which formerly surrounded their villages were reduced to 

il patches of corn. Their garden beds, which were so reg- 

r and covered such large plats of ground, were reduced to 

e bills of beans and squashes. The large hoes and spades 

il, as agricultural tools, are regarded as interesting works of 
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art. were abandoned, and the rudest kind of iron hoes were used 
in their place. The militarj- skill deteriorated. The great forts, 
with the elaborate gateways, which had formerly protected the 
Mound-builders, were abandoned. The stockades of the Indiaxu 
which were known to history took their place. The elaborate 
spears and arrows, maces and military 
badges soon disappeared, and were sup- 
planted by iron tomahawks, leather bclti. 
steel knives and tin buckles. Gunpow- 
der, which was introduced from Europe, 
changed the mode of warfare. The long 
spear and the war club may have con- 
tinued for a time, but they were used 
more as badges of office and as oroa- 
menls than as weapons of war. The 
head-dresses made of plumes of noble 
birds, such as the eagle and the hawk, 
Fig.e.-~FYeiKhi\iTtratu and which showed the ambition of the 
chiefs, were exchanged for turbans of cloth and various nonde- 
script head gear. The imagery- ol the native art does not improve 
by the modern semblances. If the Mound-builder became the 
Indian, the red Indian is a poor specimen of what the Mound- 
builder was, for deterioration is written overhis en tire form, and htt 
dress, his ornaments, his weapons, his badges, his accoutrements 
and his loul ensemble furnish a mere travesty on the native 
grandeur which has passed away. We maintain that the Mound- 
builder was a better specimen of the Indian than the native 
Indian himself, and so we should retain the name, even if we 
granted the premises, that the Mound-builders survived the 
Indianii. 

7. The difference between the Mound-builder and Ihc Indiaa 
of modern days is very striking, when \ 
come to compare the relics of the earlier and 
the later periods. We take the entire proto- 
historic period as indicative of the transition, 
and study the relics which belong to this 
period. We then take these with the relics 
which are purely prehistoric, and learn from 
them the cultus which prevailed during the 
prehistoric period. The comparison is very 
instructive, though there is a difficulty 
separating the one from the other. Yet if we 
place the prehistoric on one side and the his- '"^- —"■■"•' ''"'""■ 
toric or protohistoric on the other, making two classes of the 
relics, we are obliged to say that the two are ver>' distinct and 
should be designated by two distinct terms, and we know no 
better terms than those we have adopted, namely, Mound-builder 
and Indian. 
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II. We turn now to another point. The geographical distri- 
liution of relics, proves that there was a distinction between 
I Mound-builders and the Indians. There are localities in 
which the relics are mainly those of the Indians known to his- 
tory. There are other localities where the relics are mainly 
those which are supposed to have belonged to the Mound-build- 
ers. This fact, we think, is a suffi- 
cient reason for us to establish the 
two classes, and to call one Mound- 
builders' and the other Indian rel- 



t. Let us take up the subject of 
locality. It is well known that the 
Mound-builders' territory was con- 
fined to the Mississippi Valley.but 
that the region east of this valley, 
especially that along the Atlantic 
coast, was occupied by a people 
who differed from the Mound- 
l)uilders and who resembled the modern Indian. This makes 
1 geographical division between the two classes. We think this 
irill be acknowledged by all. The question is however, 
prhethcr this distinction between the two classes of people can 
recognized in the relics found in these separate districts, 
^nd whether the testimony of history is confirmed by archjcol- 
Ogy. This is the question which we are now to ccjnsider. We 
would say. however, that there are some 
ixceptions to this rule and that the excep- 

s must be considered if we would prove i 

pe rule. We first look at the region situ- 

i in New York and in Florida and say \ 

lat here the Mound-builders wandered out 

t their territory toward the northeast and 

southeast, but, nevertheless, we con- 

: that the sea coast was held by the 

istcrn Indians and not by the Mound- 

lilders. So. too. wc find in the interior the 

my relics which we may suppose were 

t there by the Eastern Indians, and we 

f that the.se tribes must at times have 

1 the Mound-builders' territory, and 

rtwc do not hesitate to ascribe the interior Ftg. s.-orotfrq«e portratt. 

o the Mound builders rather than to the Indians. This is our first 

aint. The geographical lines seem to have separated the two 

races, notwithstanding the many exceptions to the rule. Our 

second point, however, is more conclusive than this. We are 

to lake the relics which have been gathered in onn district, the 

_(tistricl which we have ascribed to the Indians, and are to com- 
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: these with the relics which have been gathered in the 
iQod-builders' temlory.and sec if these arc not diflnrent enough 
s to msik-c two classes of them. On this point, we furnish 
evidence Erom two collections, sod 
ask the attention of our readers to 
the iliustratioas offered. Ofcourec, 
it will be expected that in each col- 
lection there will be more or less 
of mingling of relics, but the ques- 
tion is, do not the collections show 
a marked difference, so marked, in- 
deed, as to convince us that the 
art of the two districts vt-ss very 
unlike and the people also very 
unlike. 

We have received a scries of cuts 
from the Canadian Institute at To- 
ronto, many cf them illustrative of 
relics discovered in the region sur- 
rounding that city. These we con- 
sider to be Indian relics, at least the 
majority of them. \Vc propose to 
institute a comparison between 
these relics and those which have 
«B.io.-Jf ."-..//;";(-/. r- J^.^t..x«. ,^^jj discovered in the interior, es- 
pecially in Ohio and its vicinity, which is emphatically th« 
Mound- builders* region, to se« if there were not difTerences be- 
tween the two districts. In drawing the 
comparison we shall, however, place the 
relics found near Toronto alongside of 
others found in Lower Canada, making 
one class. We shall also take the collec- 
tion which has been described by Squier 
and Davis in the book called "Ancient 
Monuments." and compare these with 
others which havecomeout of the mounds 
in more recent times, and make from them 
a second class. We shall take the position 
that the first class belongs to the Indians, 
the second to the Mound-builders. Our 
reasons (or doing so will be apparent as 
we proceed. In reference to the first col- 
lection, we may say that there are many 
traces oF contact with white men, but it 
is almost impossible to distinguish the 'Vs.ii-z'ci'a'-jp^i IV. 
modern from the ancient. In rL-ference to the second collection, 
there is no .luch trace and wc must regard them as purely 
hintoric. '^ .iiiin'.TM^iin lias been drawn between the 
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the Canadian Institute and Iroquois relics which are scattered 
thraughout tlic State of New Yorlf, and resemblances have been 
traced. This is very natural, for the Hurons, who formerly dwelt 
1 the region about Toronto, and to whom these relics probably 
ielong, were akin to the Iroquois, having been originally a tribe 
of the same stock. There are 
probably some Algonquin rel- 
ics in the second collection, 
as the Algonquins frequently 
visited the region. Theseare 
i not Mound-builders' relics. 
I but they are exceptions and 
seem to be out of place. 

We regard many of these 
Eastern relics as modern In- 
dian, and as interestirg on this 
^_ ~^^^^^^kSL "^1 account. The region was over- 

^H ^^^^^j(^ j.yjj ^y different tribes — Hu- 

■|^ f^.».-~cr>,mj ii^niptp,:. rons, Iroquois. Algonquins. 

^^t is a region in which theFrench came in contact with thesetribes 
l^and gave to them many specimens ofart.mainly weapons of war 
and industry. These were taken and used without change. But 
there were also various ornaments, and other relics, such as 
pipes, maces, badges, which the French did not introduce. These 
were the works of the natives, Out they were modified and were 
covered with modern 
ornamentation, some 
of them made to imi- 
tatemodernEuropean j 
forms and faces; and 
yet they are classed 
with the prehistoric 
specimens. We call 
them protohi.storic; 
not that they are all 
of this character, but 
because it is impossi- 
ble to distinguish the 
prehistoric from the 
historic. Ancient and 
modern forms are so 
mingled together in 
the collection that it becomes a book in which wt- are to read the 
record of the protohistoric period. This gives great value to the 
collection, and makes it unique. 

Wc may say that three periods have left their record in the col- 
i; the prehistoric, the protohistoric and the historic, and 
ingely the three records are very similar. This we think 
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proof that the Indians of this region were always different from 
the Mound-builders of the region to the west of it, the two col- 
lections showing a great contrast. With reference to the Mound- 
builders' region the same can not be said. If we take thel:.cality 
where Mound-builders have prevailed, we find a great contrast 
between the earlier and the later relics, the earlier relics beti^ 
supposed to belong to the Mound-builders, but the later relici 
to the Indians. This subject ot the sequence of history has 
been referred to by other writers. To some, it seems to prove 
that there was a great difference between the races ; to otliers it 
seems that there was no difference whatever; but in our opioioa 
the study of the relics will prove the correctness of the poaittoii 
which we have taken, — the differences depend altogether upoo 
the locality we are studyine;. 




Fig. I.K-rorirniL l-^si.IB.—OlattStapjier. fSf. a.—Obuf SMppir, 

Sir William Dawson has spoken of the village of Hochelaga. 
He gives the history of the village and an account ol its discov- 
ery by Jacques Carticr in the year 1534- Sometinic in the 
interval between 1535 and 1642 Hochelaga was utterly destroyed 
and the encroachments of the warlike Iroquois made the isJaod 
a sort of frontier or debatable land, on which no man lived. The 
Hochelagans were not precisely either of the Iroquois or Algoil' 
quin stock, but a remnant of an ancient and decaying nattoo, t« 
which the Eries and some other tribes belonged, and which h»d 
historical relations originally with the now extinct Alleghans or 
Mound-builders. Dr. Dawson draws the line between the All*- 
ghans and the Hochelagans, and says that they were bounded 
on the north by the Algonquins, but thinks that there was a bdt 
of semi-Alleghan and semi-Algonquin territory along the great 
lakes and the St, Lawrence, the people inhabiting which had 
borrowed some of the habits, arts and modes of life of the Allc- 
ghans or Mound-builders. To this probably belong such nations 
of Agricultural and village-dwelling Indians as the Erii 
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Neutrals, the Hochelagans, This distinction is one which per- 
haps will aid us in our study of the relics. We take these 
traditionary tribes and find that their relics give no Irace of con- 
tact with the white man. They were " Hochelagans". By 
placing them between the Indians that are known to history and 
the Mound-biiildera, who are unknown except by name, we may 
^^^H be able to distinguish three 

H^9 races one from another. The 

^^^B afHnities of the Alleghans or 

^^^9 Mound-builders have been 

^^V studied by Sir William Daw- 

^^K son. They have been pro- 

I ^^^L nounced to be Toltecan. 

^m ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^_ They resemble, however, mod- 
^H ^^^^^^^^^^^^H^^^^l ^'''^ ^^ ^^ they 

^M _ ^^T^^^^^^^^^^^ t^o the .Toltecan races. The 



si Shaped Pipe. 



relics of the Alleghai 



[ound-buildcrs differ very much from the relics of the Toltecs. 

"le pottery of the Hochelagans is certainly superior to that of 

te modern Indians.butitdoesnotequal that of the "Alleghans". 

"ic pipes of the Hochelagans were generally earthern and have 
a peculiar shape — generally trumpet shape. The Mound-build- 
ers' pipes were very different from these. The copper axes, 
spears, and knives of the Alleghans or Mound-builders are 
certainly very different from the stone knives of the Hochela- 
gans. The badges, maces and other ornaments of the Mound- 
builders are certainly superior to any of those which are found 
~ .f Hochelaga. 



I Wc maintain that there is a history of the Indians and the 
■ound-buildcrs, and that this history is seen in the relics as well 
n the portraits. Let us take the different relics for our illus- 
ntions. There are very many relics found upon the surface. 
The majority of these probably belong to the later Indians. There 
arc also many relics found in graves. We ascribe the graves to 
; wandering tribes of Indians, some of them lo tribes who 
sappeared. The relics found in the graves are fre- 
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quently mingled with histcrtc articles, showing that the grans 
were subsequent to historic times. There are many relics found 
in bone pits, We ascribe the bone pits generally to Indians. 
The Iroquois, we know, buried in bone pits. There are relics 
found in stone cists. These stone cists or graves arc Widely 
scattered; they have been generally assigned to the Shawncea; 
we may safely say that the stone graves belonged to motkm 
Indians. There arc many relics found in the top of mouads. 
These are generally supposed to belong also to modern Indians. 
It is a mistake to suppose that the mounds were all built at one 
time, or that any one mound was finished with one burial ; there 
were many buriils in the mounds, and each burial furnished a 
new record to the mound, several burials having been made be- 
fore the final record was completed. The burial mounds along 
the Mississippi River, which have been examined by the author, 
have all of them contained several burials. The bones and the 
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relics contained in these mounds were evidently deposited at 
different periods and belonged to different tribes of Indians 
There is a history of the country contained in the mounds, the 
history of the tribes which formerly inhabited the country. The 
author imagines he has discovered the bones of several different 
tribes of Indians — Sacs and Foxes, Illinois, and Dakotas, all of 
them tribes whose names are known to history. The original 
Mound-builders' bones were, however, lower down than any of 
these burials, and the bones found in this lowest layer have 
seemed to be different from those found in the upper layer, 
some cases the upper layer belonged to the historic period, the 
lower layer belonged to the prehistoric. The difference in the 
bones and relics of the prehistoric and historic periods would 
seem to indicate that the Mound-builders and the Indians belonged 
to different races. 

III. The character of the relics in the diflerent districts may 
well be considered. 

First, the material. In the Montreal district a large majority 
are made of pottery. In Ohio the pipes are mainly of steatite. 
There are very few pottery pipes in the Mound-buitders' collec- 
tion. In the Davenport district, pipes are niamly of steatite oi 
of catiinite, and in this respect the Davenport collection rescm 
bles the Ohio much more than it does the Montreal district 
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Tie modern semblances are recognized in the portrait pipes 

e than in any other. We find them, however, in the Toronto 

jtlection. We call attention to the modern European laces in 

I New York pipes. Some of these faces resemble French, 

janish, some English types (Figs, 5, 6), though it is aquestion 

pcther this was intended. In two of the cuts the Indian faces 

f be recognized. In the relics from the mounds of Ohio 

2 are no modern portraits, at least no portraits of the white 

D. though the Mound-builder's face in one may be said to 

lemble the Dakota Indians and in the other the face of a 

|awnee. This would indicate that the Mound-builder tribes 

r have been followed by modern tribes, the features of original 

5 having been perpetuated even to the present day. If we 

int this, we must acknowledge that they were different tribes 

1 the Eastern Indians. See Fig. 10. 




Flo- tt.—7\tbr Fipr. 

Tie grotesque qualities which are found in the modem Indian 
noticeable. Very few such grotesque images are found in 
Mound-builders' relics. The sportive elementwas evidently 

tile ascendency when these pipes were made. The artist took 

lodule of stone, and, finding a resemblance to a face in it, he 
ned it into a grotesque image. In one case he used the 

»uth as the bowl of the pipe, filled it with tobacco, and smoked 
lut of the back of the head. See Fig. S. In another case he 

ide a caricature of the eye (see Fig. 9). and used the pipe with 
comic features out of mere wantonness or sport. A third 
E had its portrait toward the smoker (see Fig, 5), but its 
iblance can not be easily recognized. It may have been 
lera native American or European. The square form of one 
E would indicate that it was a modern product. The spike 

the center of the pipe would suggest the phallic symbol, but 

h modern pipe would be without significance. The grotesque 
3 have been described by Mr. E. A. Barber. The most of 
e are modem Indian, New York State being the source of the 
jority of them. 

Two more portrait pipes are given. One is a pottery pip«, 
h a (ace resembling a white man's. Another is a carved 

icimen, and . looks like a Chinese with a turban. This last 
B from a piece of limestone, and is almost black. Tlie bead- 
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dress is quite unlike any Indian. The specimen is as 
as it is remarkable, so says the curator See Fig. 7. 

2. We take up the animal pipes. The contrast here is very 
marked. We find that the Mound-builders were very skillful in 
imitating the shape of animals. The collection which is now in 
the Blackmore Museum of 
England has many pipes rep- 
resenting animals. These 
pipes arc well wrought, and 
contain excellent imitatiODS 
of the animal figures. The 
habits of the animals are 
brought out as well as the 
shapes. The Davenport col- 
lection has many animal- 
shaped pipes. The animals 
represented in the Mound- 
builders' relics are, some of 
them, extralimital, toucans, 
manitees, showing that they 
were familiar with birds and animals found only in Mexico and 
the Gulf States, The majority of the animals are those which were 
common in the valley of the Ohio and Mississippi — turtle, frog, 
toad, otter, lynx, bear, beaver, hawk, cherry bird, wood-pecker, 
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duck, swallow, heron, fish-hawk, rabbit, wild cat, squirrel, owl, 
alligator. The pipes from New York and Ontario are, some of 
them, imitative of animals, but they are generally poor imitations. 
We have three imitative relics before us. It is almost impossi- 
ble to recognize the creature represented. In one case we have 
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the short bill of the bird, in the other we have the tail of the 
bird and a rude imitation of the bill. In the third we have the 
neck, head and eye of the bird, but a poor imitation of both. 
This last is a pottery pipe, and is very rude. See Figs, 1 1 and 
13. They show the imitative skill of the Indians of this region. 
The wood-pecker and the cherry bird, which are from the 
mounds of Ohio, will show the contrast. See Fig. 12. It is 
evident that the Mound-builder's skill was much greater than 
that of the Canada Indians. 



I 
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3. The shape of the pipes is next to be considered. There are 
[various shaped pipes, which may be recognized as modern by 
the shape. As a general thing, a pipe which has straight sides, 
sharp angles, looking as if they were sawed, like the one given 
in Fig. 5, will be regarded as ^a modern pipe. There are many 
such pipes throughout the country. Some of them have panels, 
and some have plain sides. Squier and Davis have described a 
few, but they were pipes which were known to belong to certain 
historic Indians. The pipe of Keokuk is depicted in this book. 
Mr. E. A. Barber has described other pipes from Lake Superior, 
and Mr, Catlin has described many others. These were the 
pipes of Mandan chiefs. All of them had straight sides and a 
I bow! at one end; the material was catlinite. A Dipe which has 

b 

^^^^^^^P Fig. S7.—Brooitinp Oraamml. 

'< the shape of a glass stopper seems to be common. Figs. 16, 17. 
These are evidently modern, and have the appearance of having 
been turned in a lathe, as the bands are all parallel, and the bowl is 
divided into different parts. No such pipe was ever found among 
genuine Mound-builders' relics. It can not be called a prehis- 
pecimen. 
: trumpet-shaped pipe: This is a shape which may be 
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either modern or ancient We present two specimens from the 
collection. See Figs. |8 and 19. The (irst has ornamenta and 
bands on it, and was evident])* made by some Indian. The shape 
of the pipe was, however, so much like the common clay pipe 
of the white man that we place it among tlie modern semblances. 
A pipe from a mound in Sullivan Countj-, TcnDessce, has, how- 
ever, been described by Dr. Cyrus Thomas, which has a bowl 
like this one from Ontario, kut its stem has flanges or wings 00 

either side, making itre- 

sembte both Uie Moiind- 
[ builder's pipe and the 

white man's pipe. This 
I was discoveVMl in ihc 
I midst of the stone hetpt 

wh ich have been ascribed 
/v. ».-.»HMJr MopKa »j«. to the Cherokees, and 

was undoubtedly a Cherokee pipe; possibly was made after the 
advent of the white man. Mr. A.E, Douglass has aUodescnbed 
a trumpet-shaped pipe from Mexico, though it is uncenaifl 
whether it is prehistoric or historic. The trumpct-sKapcd pipe 
which is next gi\-en is perh^s tj-pical of these. See Fig. 18. 
Sir William Dawson has described a number of these. He say* 
that the highest skill of the Hochelaga potters was bestowed o* 
their tobacco pipes They possessed pipes of steatite or soap- 
stone, but none of elaborate form have been found. On< 
example of atnimpet pipe, made of catlinite, is given- Sec Fi^ 
19. A great number of fragments of clay pipes bearing f' 
trumpet shape show that this was a common form. See Fig. 
It will be noticed that the 
pipe has the shape of a war 
club, the bowl constituting 
the he*d of the club, the 
stem the handle: Two 
tube pipes are represented. 
They were probably the 
pipes of Indians and not of 
Alound-buildcrs. See Figs, 
n and 2:. Another shape 
is \Tr^* common amon^ 

.• I '1- >. • • no. Sl— Indian Jrru*. 

the Indians. It is a pipe ^ 

wbicli has a Hat platform as a substitute for a bowl, tlie oriBceol 
the pipe being in the center ot the plate. Such a pipe as thtS 
was regarded" in a measure as sacred. See Figs. 33. 24 and 25.. 
The tobacco H-as placed upon the flat surtacc. lighted, and the 
pipe was passed around the circle, for the warriors or council 
men to blow the smoke out, as a sign of good faith and worsh^ 
Such pipes belong to the modern Indians, either to the Algoo 
' 3 or tlK Iroquois. They arc quite widely distributed. W< 
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have seen one in the collection at Potosi, Wisconsin. Catlin has 
pictured one in his book on the Mandan Indians and the Smith- 
sonian Reports speak of other pipes of a similar shape. 

We have dwelt upon the description of these relics for the 
reason that they are supposed to have been typical specimens. 
The execution of the cuts is, to be sure, somewhat imperfect, 
and yet the shape 
of the relics will be 
easily seen from 
them. We take the 
position that the 
collection as a 
whole illustrates 
the peculiarities ot 
the Indian art, pe- 
culiarities wh ich 
are not recognized 
"" in the Mound- 

builders' art. These peculiarities seem to have been derived from 
prehistoric times, and to indicate that the Indians of this region 
at least were always different, or, at least, had difrt;rent types ot 
art. from the Mound-builders. Certainly, so far as the relics can 
show it, we should say that there was a wide difference between 
the two classes of people, and that this difference existed in pre- 
historic times as well as in historic. We might here draw upon 
history to show the same fact. It is well known that the region 
we have been describing, and from 
which these relics were gathered, 
was the one which was first occu- 
pied by the white man. It is the i 
region in which the protohi.storic J 
period was most prolonged. There I 
have been, to be sure, a few other! 
localities in which this period wasi 
equally protracted, but in none was I 
it likely that so manyprolohistorJc I 
relics would be left as here. 

4. There are certain relics which 
seem to have been widely distrib- 
tiled, but they are at the same time 
regarded as Mound-builders' rel- '^<'- »'-^"«*^*«^' Jf«'. 
ics. for they are sometimes found in mounds and have all of 
the finish which characterizes the Mound-builders' art. We 
refer to the saddle-shaped specimens. These are sometimes 
called brooding ornaments, as the supposition is that they rep- 
resented birds as brooding, and at the same time were worn as 
signs of maternity. There is one thing to favor this view of the 
relics. The head-dress of the Egyptian goddess Neith, who was 
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the goddess of maternity, was in the shape of a vulture, 
wings resting down over the ears, but the head and tail project- 
ing above the head, forming a sort of crown. It is possible that 
the bird ornament, or brooding ornament, as it is called, was used 
in the same way. There are portrait pipes which have horns 
projecting above the head, drapery thrown over the horns and 
falling down at the side of the head. The question is whether 
the horns which furnish the support for the drapery were not 
formed by a brooding ornament, the head and tail of the bird pro- 
jecting above the head upward, the body of the bird forming the 
support for the drapery. This may have been one use. Another 
way of wearing the ornament would be to fasten it on the top 
of the head, making projections over at the side, as well as 
above the head, a cord passing around under the chin and over 
the head. Another 
way of wearing the 
ornament wouldjjc 
to place it on top 
of the head, where 
it would make a 
single horn, the 
three ways of wear- 
ing the ornaotent 
requiring three dif- 
ferent shapes. As 
an argument in fa- 
vor of this view, 
we would mention 

F<g. )i.-ilanil',r t^j.r. In.han. tJj^. f^d that brOOd- 

ing ornaments have three shapes, one being In the shape of a sad- 
dle, with two projections, but with no bird shape in it; a second 
would be the bird-shaped ornament, the length and the size 
varying according to circumstances, but with tail and head both 
elevated, making two horns; the third case is an imitation of the 
bird, but the head alone is elevated, making a single horn instead 
of a double one. We give the following cuts to illustrate these 
points. We have the bird-shaped amulet in Figs. 24, 25, 26; 
we have the portraits which show the possible use of these orna- 
ments in Figs. 27, 28, 29. The three shapes of the brooding 
ornaments are given in the cuts, and the three ways of wearing 
them can be seen in the portrait pipes. As an additional argu- 
ment, we would refer to the method of wearing the hair which 
was common among the Pueblo women. There is a roll above 
or over the ears, which resembles the projections at the side of 
the bird's head, and at the same time resembles the spool orna- 
ments which are so common in the mounds. These spool 
ornaments are remarkable relics. There was evidently a sym- 
bolism aboutthem, a symbolism which was very widespread. Wc 
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ike the spool ornaments, the brooding ornament, and compare 
^em with the Egyptian head-dress. We then take the Pueblo 
baaner of wearing the hair, and the various pictures, and place 
pcm together, and ask whether there was not a symbolism in all 
■ *,a symbolism which possibly had a common source in some 

istoric ancestry. This explanation may not be accepted by all. A 

rw bird amulets have been found wliich in shape contradict it. 

"here is a bird amulet in the possession of Mr. L. O. Bliss, ot 
i Falls. It consisted originally of three pieces, the top piece 

eing in the shape of a duck with a flat back, the middle piece 

eing a mere flat tablet, resembling the perforated tablets, the 
bwer piece being boat-shaped, resembling the boat-shaped relics 
|rbich are so common. The explanation of this remarkable 

ciic is that a duck was placed upon the boat-shaped relic, and 
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Kuld be rocked in a way to resemble the floating of a duck on 
ic water. The relic, remarkable as it is, does not in reality 
mtradict the explanation which we have given. The duck 
bight be taken as a symbol of maternity; it is a very common 
vmbol, not only among the Indians and Mound-builders, but 
biong the Peruvians. It would seem as if this idea of repre- 
Knting maternity by the brooding ornament or bird-shaped 
lead-dress was very widespread. 

I The question arises whether these were Mound-builders' or 
bdtan relics. In answer to this we would suggest that if they 
litre Mound-builders they are very interesting specimens, since 
■ose which are undoubtedly Indian arc much ruder than those 
h were Mound-builders'. Wc call attention to the brooding 
tnents from the Canadian Institute at Toronto as compared 
I the ornaments in the Blackmore Museum, described by 
;.G. Squierin "Ancient Monuments."* Still, we would say 
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the prevalence of tl 
i m New Jersey, fouod do the sites of tfet 
: la&a TiHaees in Xe« Jeriey.t Mr. Henry Gilmaa 
afato sxf* al tfaesc bcnJ-^h^Kd stones -. " I have learned through 
as a^ai latfim tk^ m oldes times these oniaments were vroni 
oa tbe beads of die Intfiao women, but only after marriage; the 
figure of 2 brooding bird was a ^miliar sight to the children of 
tbt SonsL" Dr. Edward Sterling, o( Cle\-eland, sa>'s: "Such 
bird^Siesiiuilcaf wood have b^o noticed among the Onawas 
of Gnad Traverse Bay. Michigan, fastened on the top of the 
bead of tbe wooieii as an iodicoiion of matemit>-." W'm. Penn 
says: ** Wbea the yonag wooien are fit for marriage, Ihcy wear 
soaKthing on Uieir beads for an advertisement, so that their 
&oes are hardly to be seen, occ^ when they p'ease." I)r. Ab- 
bott speaks of one bird-shaped stone found in Vermont, another 
found near Trenton. New Jcrsey.anothcr in Cumberland County. 
New Jersey. This was intended to represent a diver or dadi- 
with a long oeclc A vety beautiful specimen u'as recently J^ 



covered by Mr. Thompson in Michigan. After considering the 
great number of these relics, and the fact that they are found 
iijion xUc suriacc, wc should say that they belong to the modem 
Intlian rather than to the Mound-builder. 

V The next class of relics about which there might be a 

CHtitcnilon as lo whether they were Mound-builders' or Indians, 

U thM rhr-. which might be called maces or banner stones. 

I'l, ■ 'i.idxl, and have flanges or wings, but vary in 

11 h. They arc verj' widely distributed. Some 

: in Canada, others in Florida. In fact, they 

, I i-i ilii' Mound-buiidcrs' district. It « *"" 

>^ i-re made by modem Indians, bul 

]i<:r[)etuated a native symbol, o 

, 'ving the skill which formerlyl 

» •hem. Wc call attention to the r 

I V the Canadian Institute as comd 
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with those described by Mr. A. E. Douglass. It will be seen 
that the Toronto specimens are much ruder than the Florida 
specimens. The contrast might possibly be owing partly to the 
engraver, but not altogether. Of one of the specimens furnished 
by the Toronto Institute, Mr. Boyle says: " It is an unfinished 
specimen and is valuable chiefly as another proof that the Indians 
did not perforate their work until it was almost or wholly fin- 
ished. This specimen eame from Kentucky. Other unfinished 
specimens have been described by Col. Charles Whittlesey. They 
were specimens from Ohio. Many broken specimens have been 
found in various parts of the country. One is in possession of 
the writer. It came from the region of the effigy mounds. It 
had been perforated in such a way as to show that it had been 
carried as a charm by some Indian, who was perhaps unconscious 
that it had been once used as an emblem of honor or as a b 
or mace. These rel- 
ics have evidently 
come down to us 
through the hands of 
modern Indians from 
the Mound-builders' 
period. They illus- 
trate very clearly the 
point which we have 
in mind. The Mound- 
builders' period was 
distinguished for the 
superioiity of the 
native art. The 
modern period is dis- 
tinguished for the 
decline of the native art. 

Indians, but the difference between the specimens of art which 
have come down to us from the Mound-builders and those which 
have been found in the hands of modern Indians prove the posi- 
tion which we have taken. The term "Mound-builders" is an 
appropriate one, for it suggests a stage of art which was much 
superior in prehistoric times to that stage which is exhibited by 
the historic or protohistoric times. One of two things is proved 
by them. Either the hunter Indians who have come in and 
taken the place of the preceding tribes were a much ruder class 
of people than those whom we call Mound-builders, or the 
Mound-builders have very much degenerated and are not prop- 
erly represented by their descendants, whom we call modern 
Indians. This is all that we care to substantiate. We think that 
the difference between the modern Indians and the Mound-build- 
ers is plainly exhibited. We do not claim for the Mound- 
builders any high degree of civilization, nor do we claim for them 
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may call the Mound-builders 
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any radical race distmctton, but we claim for them a supenont^ 
in al! that constitutes aboriginal art, and so maintain that the 
term Mound-builder is to be continued. 

6. We now come to the monitor pipe. The difference betwe^i 
the Indian and the Mound-builders' relics will be more fully 
seen in these than in any other. We furnish several specimens 
of the pipes (see Figs. 32. 33, 34, 35), which may be said to be 
imitations or attempts at the monitor pipe, from the Canadian 
collection. It will be noticed that they are exceedingly rude. 
The peculiarity of the monitor pipe is that it is composed of one 
single stone, and was smoked without the addition of a stem ; it 
was a simple specimen, and is contrasted with the compound 
specimens which were common among the Indians. The advan- 
tage of having a simple pipe was that it was easily placed in the 
medicine bag, where it was out of the way and yet was conve- 
niently present. There was a sacredness about the pipe which 
made it important to preserve it. The pipes of the modem 
Indians do not seem to have had the same sacredness; they were 
commonly carried suspended to the belt, and were often in plain 
sight. The pipes of the Eastern Indians seem to have been, 
many of them, simple specimens — that is. simple as contrasted 
with compound ones. They were, however, in great contrast 
with the Mound-builders' pipes, in that they were exceedingly 
rude. It is possible that some ofthcsespecimens are unfinished; 
that in course of time they would have been moulded into sym- 
metrical shapes, and yet one of them seems to have been designed 
for tlie insertion ofastem.and so would be called compound; it 
was probably Indian We present one specimen of the Mound- 
builders' pipe, to show the contrast. It is a portrait pipe, but has 
the typical monitor shape, the main difference being that the 
bowl is in the shape of a human head instead of a rimmed cyl- 
inder. Monitor pipes were very common among the Mound- 
builders, especially among the Mound-builders of Ohio. They 
are found in many parts of Illinois, and are numerous in the 
vicinity of Davenport, Iowa, though the characteristic pipe of 
that regian is animal shaped. 

This closes the review. We think enough contrast between 
the Indian and the Mound-builders' relics has been shown to 
convince any one that two classes of people dwelt upon the con- 
tinent, which were different enough in their art products for us 
to give to them different names, and so we cling to the terms 
Mound-builders and Indian. 
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MBOLISM AMONG THE DOLMENS AND STANDING 
STONES OF FRANCE.* 

By Professor A, S. Packard. 

Not far from the Land's End of France, and adjoining the 
Cturesque coast of Finisterre, a favorite resort not only of 
rcnch, but also of English and American artists, lie the barren 
id almost treeless plains of Morbihan. one of the eighty-six 
epartments into which the French Republic is now divided, 
orbihan is Celtic for " The Little Sea," and the district is famous 
t for its scenery, for the landscape is tame, but for its impres- 
« and mysterious so-called Celtic or Druidical ruins. These 
mains are mounds, tombs, and monoliths erected by a race 
: remote descendants still occupy the soil, their farms and 
HcUings and hamlets bordering upon, and in part inclosing the 
mbs and lines of stone pillars which keep silent watch over 
e region. The most imposing and best known of these series 
pillars or "menhirs" are the great "alignments" of Carnac, 
hich have for centuries excited the curiosity and interest of 
kvelers and antiquarians. 

Such monuments, if they ever existed in so great perfection 
other parts of France, have been removed by farmers in clearing 
eir lands, or in building their own dwellings, as with us glacial 
lulders have been removed and used for building stone walls. 
i ttie remote coast of Morbihan, however, where the land is 
mparatively sterile and treeless, and the population is sparse, 
t only have the monuments been tolerably well preserved, but 
; Bretons themselves, perhaps speaking a language derived 
3m their pre-Celtic ancestors of the later stone and early bronze 
[c, have preserved in a degree the probable features, the folk- 
f, and some of the customs of the times when these monu- 
ents were erected. 

Hence a journey to Morbihan, with its weird, somber land- 

s, its cider-drinking, superstitious, Ce!t-speaking peasants, 

in their sober black garments, environed by the many 

ounds, tombs, and standing stones, rising as silent witnesses of 

e mysterious past, and becoming an integral part of the every 
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il.»\ li(c •»( the- mhabilanls — a j- .tm-; iiniiiir -ii^:i -.c^ni- i:j i 
vti.tuiM- l.isrjii.ilinn. 

Thru- .in- ill lln: sin;;lf dcparL-rr/vn: :•' jc ri-uliia: cr :j!mL-n> 
.tmi lhioui;luMil l-'rancc 3,410. Thty lt-. irzr n :i= t. rh \2C 
i\\'\ \\\M\ \\\ crntial, snulhcrn Lrd v.irfnt-i J-ui-.:.;. 3c::'nn:":; 
Willi Ihr inn',i caslcMi point at wh.ch ji-.m.-:^ :cjur inii.cv:.:- 
•ri'. Iiavf nl)scivc«I tlicni in wc-ifrr. Ir.o.L v lur; ::il'' ve 
1». I n iiNtil l«> ihr pnsinl. Tliey arv fzLr.'i .: ?'i.«:.^~:ie. itur "r.'^ 
I>. .1.1 Sf.i. m llic land c if the MoaL.ti:? !■•:•. :^ vi<r v-t :m: 
till 111 on \\\r ollu r sitic of the CauccL?-.-r M i-.:*:.::..- :i -".r:i:i-a 
.Ml. I tlir iiiniia. I'.issinji farther t*-* zr.t wt-rvL-: --iir" :cr.r :i 
I niii.il lMiii»pr,ni»iihca*»l nfljre.sden.fr:.': >:r:.t_ t::.:::-^-.::." 'i;:- 
1>. innaiK iiili* soulli<rn Sweden, but rr.r.t :«:ri- :: Vrny 
Krimniiii' !o ilninaiiy, many have been d.s'Z: •t-;-: :: r.ir.C""' 
.111.1 III. 1 ow I'dimtiw .IS well a.s in Be!g.-:r 1 1..:."^^:: :•:•-': 
.in. I '^NMl. . il.iiiil. Tluy also occur on the CrLrrt. Ij.l:'!' r. 
( .MMw.ill. in Ihr isle of Man and ol Anglef-ti. s:r-; z v;i:in 
.111(1 .1 I. w in llir (Mstcrn counties of England. ":i'r...r rrory :':^-* 
til 'M.til.m.l .iiul in Iri'land. Turning to z'r.t y.tizt^i:.'^ 
i.'u»ii. llirif .lie thr ruins of dolmens in C:r5.r2. .z z'.t.M'^ 
Np.iin. Ill Ainl.ilii'ii.i. in Portugal, while in Xortherr. Arrr^:^^'" 
.11. .iliun.l.mi lu»m Monux'o to Tripoli, especially :z Al^^-'i 
M.MliIIti irin!'. the theory once held that the d:'.cr.tzs «-^ 
c nii'.ii in tc.l l»\- .1 niij;ratoi)' people, maintaining that they -*:'- 
thr w*»ik .»l .1 snlcntary population and not of one and thesst^-^ 
i.ui". .r. '.kill tons ot viiy ill ffe rent races have been fjjr.i -"^ 
th( in. At the '.,im.- tinu-. many lacts tend to show thit t^'" 
ih»lini'n lniilders r.inic lioin the East in the first place. Mcrt:'.^ -^ 
also stales thai dt>linens were burial chambers used as places -^ 
.scpiili'hic by tainilies or by tribes. The menhirs were al?'^ 
<iuarrieil ami eicetcd by the tlesigners and builders of the do ^ 
mens, who loui'Jily lu*wtd and chipped the monoliths into thef 
present shapes with small axes of polished flint, jade, and th 
harder varii'lies of serpentine. 

One shoulii visit the excellent museum at Vannes before pass- 
ing on to Clarnae. 'I'he Miisee Archeologique is situated in the 
third story of a very okl. rambling, timbered building, with 
creaking oak stairs ami ghostly corridors. The rooms are small, 
but the cases contain verv rich collections taken from the del- 
mens and tumuli we were afterward to visit. Here were placed 
together in the case the relics excavated in 1862 from Mont 
St. Michel, at Clarnac. the largeit burial mound in France. It 
comprises a superb scries of polished axes in jadeite, chloromel- 
.inite, fibrolite and diorite. with a beautiful necklace of green 
turquoise. There was also a fine scries from the tumulus of 
Mane-er-H'roek at Lockmariaquer, comprising besides six jadeite 
axes ninety- two of fibrolite, which is a dark variety of serpen- 
tine. The pottery of the mound was represented, and among 
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them were seen the rude, unfinished earthen-ware, precursors of 
our bowls, tumblers and cups and saucers. Some of the "green 
turquoise" beads were cylindrical, perforated, and exactly resem- 
bled, in shape and color, a jade bead we had obtained at Cholula 
from a Mexican Indian, The jadelte implements were illustrated 
by unworked specimens of jade from Thibet and of jade nephite 
from Siberia, as well as Jaussurite from the valley of the Saas. 

Reluctantly leaving this quaint and attractive town we took 
the evening train for Plouharnel Carnac, reaching the Hotel du 
Commerce, kept by the two daughters of M. Felix Gaillard. to 
whom we took a card of introduction from Prof Topinard. and 
from whom we received every kind of attention and aid, the 
learned arch^ologist freely giving us the benefit of his many 
years' exploration of neolithic menhirs and dolmens, as well as 
Gaulish buria!>places, Part of the hotel is devoted to a very rich 
local museum, crowded with stone implements, ornaments and 
ornaments in bronze and gold, pottery, including funeral lamps 
with holes for the wick, and three graves removed with their 
contents from Quiberon, the whole illustrated by stone imple- 
ments from North America and New Caledonia, with objects from 
the Swiss palafittess, or pile dwellings, which M. Gaillard told us 
are of the same age as the dolmens of France. 

And now before we actually visit these strange memorials o( 
past neolithic occupation, let us explain the meaning of the Celtic 
names applied to them. The megalithic monuments are rude 
monoliths of the granite of the Breton coast called w/f«///«, from 
two Breton or Celtic words, men a stone, and hir long; they are 
also called peulvans. The menhirs are arranged in groups ot 
from nine to thirteen rows, each row being called an alignment. 
The tomb-like structures called dolmens are so named from men. 
a stone, and (/c/ table. They consist of a few large, broad, fiat 
stones set up on edge so as to enclose a more or less oblong 
space; the larger ones are about six feet high and covered over 
by a single great slab (called table) or several flat stones. The 
smaller ones are said to resemble tables and altars. Many ot 
those in the Morbihan are approached by covered galleries, which 
are generally straight, but at times curved; the main structure 
or chamber is sometimes wider than long. They, in nearly each 
case, face the east, and were places of sepulchre or tombs, being 
the precursors of the old-fashioned tombs of our cemeteries, and 
were covered by mounds of earth called tumuli. A tumulus 
sometimes enclosed a cairn at gilgal, or heap of squarish stones 
six ar eight inches or a foot in diameter, thrown or laid over the 
dolmen to protect it from wild beasts. A cromlech in France is 
a circle or semicircle of menhirs or upright stones. The stones 
composing a cromlech are usually smaller than the majority of 
the menhirs, and the stones touch each other, while in an align- 
ment of menhirs, the individual stones are from two to several 
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feet apart The word crotnlecli U from inNran*. cnrred, j 
iV(-7j, meaning sacred, or, accordittg to some writers, smaller 

stones. 

At the village of Loclcmamqucr we engaged two 6sheTTDen, 
who took us in their boats to "Garr' lois," on which ts perhaps 
the most interesting tumulus and best preserved scolptured dol- 
men in the Morbthan, and probably in Europe, which is a caiin 
twenty-six feet high. 

The view from the summit of the mound, over the Gulf of 
Morbihan and its shores, is one of much interest, front the bet 
that some ol the distant eminences are artificial mounds, and 
that on some of the islands there are dolaiens. 

Descending, we enter the gallery of the dolmen by a path 
walled' in with the square pr^rphyritic granite blocks taken from 
the sides of the gitgal, and passing through the low narrow gal- 
lery' about twenty-five feet long (CartaJlhac says thirteen OMters) 
we enter the chamber, which runs east and west. About forty 
huge slabs form the pavement, the walls and the ceiling, one of 
the slabs in the ceiling is of quaru; and we judged the largest 
slab to be about eighteen feet square. But the distinguishing 
feature of this dolmen is the mysterious sculpturing on the slabs. 
All the granite wall-slabs are thus sculptured, the marks being 
cut in. And what was the nature of the tools? The quartz 
slabs alone had been untouched. Cartailhac ai^cs with good 
reason, we think, that the implements could not have been of 
iron, as only the softer granite was grooved and engraved, and 
that the engravings were made with stone tools. It ts also no- 
ticeable that in other dolmens we visited, s^-mbolic stone axes, 
mounted on handles, are engraved on the slabs of the ceiling, 
while on a single upright slab in the dolmen we are now de- 
scribing, there are eighteen such axes figured with othcre in the 
same gallery. 

The marks themselves roughly resemble the tattoo marks ol 
Pacific Islanders. As Cartailhac remarks in his "La France 
Prehistorique" (1889), they are diverse linear combinations, being 
straight, curved, waved lines, either isolated or parallel or rami- 
fied like fern leaves, or arranged in segments or concentric circles, 
either limited or not, and trimming certain compartments of 
spirals with short turns, recalling e-vaclly the figures made by 
the wrinkles of the skin on the palms of the hands and finger-tips. 

The last described marks are certainly the most typical and 
abundant, and perhaps were suggested to the proto-Celtic en- 
graver by studying the lines on his hands. The artist was not 
hurried in his work, and as Cartailhac says, the sculptures must 
have been made before the stones were put in place. 

But the tide was going out, and we must leave this fascinating 
ruin and return to Lockmariaquer, to visit other dolmens. One 
of the most notable, situated south of the town near the base of 
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^^B elliptical mound. 39 feet high, U tbc dalmen Mznc-er-H'rocck ^^^^H 
^^Bc mountain of Ihc (air^'). Tbc openittg to ifae gallery, as is ^^^^^| 
^^P the other dolmecu, faces to the east; uid to enter tt vc pa^ ^^^^H 
^^Mf two enormous but pn>strate mcnliirs, 00c jt and the other ^^^^^| 
^^K feet long. The walls of the dolmeri are biult is homootal ^^^^^| 
^^Krers, and one of the stones raised on the r^bt side of the at- ^^^^^M 
^^nnce is ornamented with very beautiful and curious sculptures, ^^^^H 
some like escutcheons, besides ten figures of synd>olic axes with ^^^^^ 

Handles. Tbence wallcing across a potato-6eId, occasioaally 
~:apping to pick up fragments of Roman tiles, we approach the 
king of the menhirs," called Manc-ar-Groac'h. His monolithic 
majesty is second in size and height to none in Euixjpe, or any 
other countrj'; the next largest one in BritUny bang 37 fcct 
high. It lay, however, prostrate, and broken into four pieces. 
When entire, it was 67 feet 6 inches long, 7 feet 6 inches Uilck 
in one diameter, and 13 feet 6 inches m the broadest portion. 
This colossal menhir, as usual, when one or two stand alone, 
served as a monument, and was evidently in direct relation to 
the tumulus and the inclosed dolmen, for we noticed one stand- 
ing sentinel over a dolmen; and they are sometimes erected on 
the summit of a tumulus, as at I!e dc Sein; in such case they 
ii33y have been put up to indicate burials. The dolmen near 
the base of the Mane-ar-Groac'h is a &mous one, and like many of 
the others has been purchased and restored by the Government. 
ItistheDoI-ar-Marc'hadourien, or Table of the Merchants. On 
the under or inner side of the great table or covering slab, 
which is 20 feet long by 13 feet wide, was engraved a large 
stone symbolic hatchet with its handle. That these images 
are in reality rude representations of hatchets seems plausible. 
Stone axes, apparently made expressly for ceremonial use, are 
found in nearly all dolmens, having been placed there beside the 
dead; and they are in nearly all cases beautifully finished, with 
sharp, unbroken edges, and often of jade, which is only now to 
be found in Asia and Polynesia, being one of the rarest minerals 

HI Europe. Some authors suppose that the ax was regarded by 
\e people as the symbol of separation — an emblem of the end 
r life. However this may be, whether from its utility alone in 
rery-day life, or its use as a weapon of war, it must have been a 
Ighly prized and venerated instrument to be so often engraved 
on tombs, and so invariably buried with the dead. 
This region is especially rich in dolmens, as they are scattered 
U about Lockmariaquer; the dolmen of Mane-Lud being situ- 
feed on one of the principal streets, next to a house, the tumulus 
ce enclosing it rising behind. 

A little way out from the town is the dolmen of Kcrvress, 
markablc for the cup-shaped pits in the under side of the cov- 
ig slab, and which, of course, must have been made before 
; stone was put in place. These cup-shaped hollows are 
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scattered frregtilariy over the su r' 

the largeil being about aa inch 
are a great puule to archsolc^ 

tbem. Occurring in Germany, S ^ _ ^ 

the Pyrenees, and in Portugal, both la do-mcaj aaii oa meohirti 
they had some meaning to the men of ibe stoae and of tht 
bronze age, after wiiicb they ceased tc be formed. Il is oaly to 
be said, n-ith Cartailhac, that at the prcscoi day. Hindu wonMn 
at the approach of maternity, may be seen carrying water Iroai 
the Ganges, with which the}.' sprinkle these symbolic cup* in 
their temples, with prayers to the divinitj* indw<--ii''n "^ifh 
superstitions still prevail in France, and in the P} ' 
Sweden, as well as in Switzerland, where the>- are ■? ' 
as the work of elves, or visited by young girls or " 
hope of getting husbands. 

The great mound of St. Michel looms up as on return we t^ 
proach the little village of Camac It is the largest lumutos 'a 
France. ov*^rlooking the rather flat surrounding country and the 
Atlantic. The tumulus is now sixty-five feet above the aurroiind- 
ing 6eld, though originally it must have been considerably 
higher, its summit having been levelled by the Romans to build 
a temple upon. We ascend the tumulus by the 6fiy-two steps 
made of the small granite blocks taken from the cairo whta 
protected the dolmen. The great elliptical mound of earth 
covering both dolmen and cairn is 400x200 feet in its gieattr 
and lesser diameters. Toward the north and northwest are 
plainly to be seen the famous alignments of Kerlescan, Kcmiario 
and Menec. which we were to visit. M. Gaillard was again out 
"guide, philosopher and friend," without whose intimate knowl- 
edge of the striking monuments we could not ha\-e seen or 
understood them. The next day, M. Gaillard wisely conducted 
us through Carnac, past mound St. Michel, to the easternmost 
point, and was to lead us three or four miles westward, so that 
we could review the ruins, one after another, beginning with the 
thirteen alignments of Kerlescan, and ending with those of 
Menec, 

There are at Kerlescan thirteen rows or alignments, compris- 
ing 262 menhirs, and extending westward about 1.0OO feet Al 
the western end is a cromlech now restored, which instead of 
being semicircular is somewhat square, inclosing a space about 
300 feet in diameter. We then visited the interesting elliptical 
mound enclosing the dolmen of Kerlescan. lying just north of 
the middle of the group of menhirs, which is exceptional and 
indeed unique in Brittany, from having been surrounded by an 
elliptical cromlech, or circle of menhirs, some of which were 
six or .seven feet high, and placed a few feet apart — not touching 
each otlicr, as in those at the head of the alignment. Retracing 
our steps, picking our way back through masses of the 
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idding gorse, which bore an occasional yellow, pea-like 
er, we examined the cromlech, and, taking to our cart, drove 
J the next series of alignments, the larger one of Kermario. 
he avenues of Kermario consist of 85; menhirs planted in 
rows, extending over the undulating heath for nearly a mile, 
to be exact, 4,037 feet. The standing stones are impressive 
their size and height, some of them being twelve feet high. 
rcover, an added interest are the traces of Roman occupation 
the south side, near the western end; in fact, traces of the 
lization of Rome of the period of the Gallic wars are scat- 
' over Morbihan; and the peasants call the alignments 
ar's Camp. Indeed their explanation of these lines is that 
ir patron Saint Corneille was pursued by the Roman army, 
ch was, as a punishment, turned to stone, the taller pillars 
'csenting the officers. 

iifter crossing another interval, we reach the eastern end of 
alignment of Menec, whose cromlech, at its western'end.en- 
les some of the farm-houses of the hamlet of Menec. which 
ot for from Carnac. The menhirs I ie to the north of the road 
Keen Carnac and Plouharnel. The group is a little shorter 
that of Kermario. being 3.376 feet long, and consists of 
en instead of ten lines, and the stones are not quite so high 
imposing as those of the middle group. The stones or 
rs vary much in shape; some are much rounded; many 
:, however, planted with the sraalle r end down ; and whether 
a mere coincidence or not the highest stone is about 1 1 feet 
b, the number of rows is eleven, the alignments themselves 
about eleven yards apart, while the spaces between the stones 
Qpo&ing each line are often about ten or eleven feet apart. In 
:, as in the other groups of alignments, the rows are not 
thcmatically straight, but more or less wavy, and the stones 
y much in distance apart, all the way from perhaps three or 
r to ten or eleven feet. In general the stones decrease in 
ht toward the end, where they are not much over four or five 
: high. The groups follow the natural inequalities of the 
in. whose surface is rolling, the country slightly descending 
n Menec toward Kerlescan. 
rhc semicircle of stones or cromlech at the western end of 
Menec group was enclosed by standing stones from about 
to seven and even eight feet high, which touched each other, 
present many are prostrate, and there are two or three small 
lie larmhouses within the circle. Fortunately the government 
chased the entire group in iSSS, and will raise and plant the 
en stones ; and as the inhabitants ol the houses die or remove, 
buildings will be taken down. The restoration of the 
lario group is nearly accomplished, and is almost entirely 
loted by a low stone wall. 
Returning to our hotel to breakfast, we spent the afternoon in 
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kas eKRndKd CB the 
Ae diffaMldetB- 
. iBitLef mtiBO ta itfr 
' Cdbc tancs, wc w^kcd D««r Ac gm^. saady »sstes back U 
Tcart.aad <ko*c past tbc vtDaec of Ssist PknvmliB«U 
^ WMid Min te the meahtra and crowilech on tbc shore. Hovls^ 
' Ihe nms of tfiA o t; stones «cie onga aB y it is t&ffioilt to 937, 
f WriMft tfcr rmrr liiT mifciii and the waves bave nadenniiKd 
il the sto^n at the easfc ra end. Walkiag icft 
across the Slid, where the mea. aad wobko, ttw. were ^fgH 
a the edge of thc^yUnr, or sandy diff u^ 
^wtidebeiae paidy out wecoold tircc socne of ihe lines iit« 
\ the sea. A few of the stoocs were lyine p no stim te oe the bock. 
I while others bq>xad were or u g round wrtfa sea-weed, and ttiK 
I bcyood lay some nader the waves. There are m al! 6ve liacs 
which extend in a southeasterly directioa for 634 feet seswd- 
At a distance of about 90 yards from the head stooes of the niA 
the highest mcnbin being about 1 1 feet, is situated Gk raised 
cromlech, which, according to Lukis, was 300 feet in diaateier- 
We did not attempt to measure it. This group has oot >-ct beeB 
restored, and only about a dozen of the stones are still upright- 
M. Gaillaid had brought his compass with him and no^ 
demonstrated a curious &ct to us. He had already called 00'' 
attention, while visiting the alignments of Kcrmario aad 
Mcnec, to the occurrence between certain of the rows of a single 
menhir, standing by itself, and which has been overlooked, he 
said, by all other archaeologists. In the alignments of Kerlcs- 
can this mysterious odd stone is situated, we think, near the 
Mventh or eighth space between the rows. It is aOout 1 1 feet 
high, and from 9 to 10 feet thick at its greatest diameter, which 
is not far from the top, the stone being smaller at its base. In 
the alignments of Menec the single menhir is in the third space 
from the northern side; namely, between the third and fourth 
row.i of planted stones. In each group of alignments, at least 
in four of them, this odd menhir occurs, though varying in sit- 
uation, depending apparently on the position of the rows, none 
of which arc exactly in an cast and west course, as their builders 
had no compass. They arc all .'situated not many paces, perhaps 
fifhr, more or less, from the cromlech. 

Now our friend and guide took the greatest interest and satis- 
faction in placing Iiis compass on one of the middle stones nf 
the cromlech at St. Pierre and demonstrated to us that the li 
of S0° (it varies from 45" to 50" in different groups of 
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ments) intersects the single menhir. M. Gaillard has been here 
as well as at the other alignments, at sunrise on the morning of 
the longest day in the year, the 21st of June, and has placed his 
compass on this menhir and at the moment the sun appeared 
above the horizon, the odd or single unaligned menhir was seen 
to be in line with the median stone in the cromlech and with 
the sun. It is therefore inferred, and very naturally, that the 
designers and builders planted these stones in accordance with 
a fixed plan, and that the enclosure must have been the scene of 
some ceremony at the time of the summer solstice. And this 
confirms the idea insisted on by archaaologists, among them 
MM. Cartailhac and Gaillard, that the groups of standing pillars 
were planted after a common design and nearly at the same 
epoch, and that the people who erected them were possibly wor- 
shippers of the sun, having brought with them from the far East, 
their original home, the cult so characteristic of Eastern races. 
On the morning of our last day spent in the Morbihan — and 
what soul-stirring and awe-inspiring days they were, with the 
charm of the fresh Atlantic breezes, and the bright sun lighting 
up the heaths and plains, the quaint costumes and dialect of the 
peasants lending an unusual human interest to the scene — we 
drove to the dolmens and alignments of Erdeven, through a 
region of lilliputian farms. The property of the country people 
is chiefly in land, and the farms, handed down from one genera- 
tion to another, become gradually halved and quartered, though 
many were triangular or polygonal in shape, until some of them 
seem scarcely large enough to support a sheep or cow, or to 
afford room enough for even a small potato patch. Moreover, 
they are hedged in by high turf walls overgrown with gorse, 
one of the most forbidding of prickly plants. Some of the farms 
were enclosed in turf fences, perhaps four or five feet high, with 
the corners elaborately built of stone. 

The largest of the dolmens in Brittany is that of Crucuno, 
called La Roche aux Fees, or the Stone of the Fairies, A farmer 
had built his house next to it, and the dolmen, by no means of 
fairy-like proportions, was used as a cow-house until its purchase 
and restoration by the Government, It is 34 feet long by 12 
wide, and one can stand upright in it. From this impressive 
dolmen, a path, which a boy will point out for a slight cupreous 
gratification, leads across the fields to the very remarkable dol- 
men of Mane-Groh, which is gatleried, and besides the principal 
chamber, has four lateral inclosures. 

We shall now dismiss the dolmens, which are so numerous 
and interesting. They are regarded as the tombs or burial- 
places, possibly in some cases ossuaries, of tribal chiefs and their 
families. They were opened at intervals, perhaps for the inter- 
ment of the successors of the warriors for whom they were first 

" :. Many of them have a circular hole cut in the stone door 
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IT 2 fc>ot in clizmezer, too small for the passage of a 
hzfiy. s.r.i pr:*bibly used for the deposit of food for the service 
cf the dtparte-i in his wasdercgs in the other world. It is not 
•rr.prcb^ble that our prc-Cc:tic. neolithic ancestors brought with 
Ir.trr, frozz their Eastern homes the ohserw-ance of burial rites 
anf v*r>- primitrve religious ideas. icvoH*ing some notion of a 
future life, besides the worship of their ancestors and of the sun. 

On the -i^hole. the Erde\-en group of alignments is more im- 
pressive than the others, on account ot the greater length of the 
rz'xs, the larger, higher stenes. and their greater number, I,I20 
having been counted bv M. Gaillard. Thev extend over the 
rolling plains a distance of more than two kilometers, or over a 
mile — viz.. 6.SS6 feet. One of the standing stones near the 
western end is nineteen and a half feet in height, and two others 
a little over tn^'ent}- feet high: one of the prostrate stones is 
called the "sacrificial stone." but the furrows in the sur&ce seem 
due rather to weathering than to artificial means. 

Could one stand at or near the head and overlook the entire 
group of alignments, the impression made would be, of course, 
more striking than at present, since many of the stones have 
fallen, and the lines are much broken, while they make a turn to 
the southeast near the middle. But as they stand, the longer 
the obser\'er lingers among them the more impressive do they 
become, and not to see the alignments of Camac and Erdeven 
is to miss one of the wonders of the world. They rank in im- 
portance and interest with the ruins of Central America and of 
Mexico, and the so-called Pelasgic walls and burial-mounds of 
Greece, while they are by far the most imposing relics of pre- 
historic times. 

Rows of standing stones are not, however, confined to the 
Morbihan; the menhir-erecting and dolmen-building race,judg" 
ing by the monuments it has left behind, existed in other pat^s 
of France and of the Old World. According to the latest at^ 
most trustworthy authority, M. Cartailhac, whose work entitl^ 
** La France Prehistorique" appeared in 1889, there are in M^^' 
bihan eight of these groups of alignments, including the cro^' 
Icchs connected with them, and nine, far less important, ^ 
Finisterre, five in the Department of Ille-et-Vilaine, and six ^ 
seven others of small size and slight importance in the rest 
France, most of them only forming one or two short rows 
standing stones. Mortillet says that there are in France fifly-s ^ 
alignments in fifteen Departments. Analogous to the alignmen 
of France are the Sarsden Stones in Berkshire, England, whic^ 
is composed of 800 menhirs. 
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GLOOSCAP. CUHKW AND COOLPURJOT. 
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■ Tfae tradition i 



) this 



I respecting Glooscap"!" is that he came to t 

wntiy from the east, far across the great sea. that he was a divine 

;. though in the form of a man. He was not far from any 

f Indiam. (This is the identical rendering of the words 

\ by niy* friend Stephen in relating the sketches of his history 

e given.) When Glooscap went away he went towards the 

There he is still tented, and two important personages 

E near him, who are called Kuhkw and CoolpQjot, of whom 

Glooscap was the friend and teacher of the Indians. 

I they knew of the arts he taught them. He taught them the 

DCS of the constellations and stars. He taught them how to 

t and fish, and cure what they took, and how to cultivate the 

d as far as they were trained in husbandry. When he first 

me he brought a woman with him, whom he ever addressedas 

ttmee — grandmother — a very general epithet for an old 

She was not his wife, nor did he ever have a wife. He 

always sober, grave and good. All that the Indians knew 

'hat was wise and good he taught them. His canoe was a 

.nite rock. On one occasion he put to sea on this craft and 

|ok a young woman with him as passenger. She proved to 

a bad girl, and this was manifested by the troubles that ensued. 

\ storm arose, and the waves dashed wildly over the canoe, and 

reused her of being the cause by her evil deeds. So he 

termined to rid himself of her. For this purpose he stood in 

t the land, and leaped ashore, but would not allow her to follow 

1, putting his foot against the heavy craft, he pushed it off to 

» again, with the girl on it, telling her to "become whatever 

t desired to be." She was transformed into a large, fiercf. 

POcious 6sh. called by the Indians Keeg^nlbe, said to have a 

c dorsal fin, like the sail of a boat, it is so large and high out 

lie water. 

idians sometimes visit Glooscap at his present residence, 

D me September DO, tSW, b; Stephen H.01KI, s verr latelllgBni and rellkbtv 
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SO says tradition. Tliis is in a beautiful land in the west He 
taught them when he was with them that there was such a 
place, and led them to look forward to a residence there, and to 
call it their beautiful home in the far west, where, if good, they 
would go at death. The journey to that fair region far away, is 
long, difficult and dangerous. The way back is short and easy. 

Some years ago seven stout-hearted young men attempted ihe 
journey and succeeded. Before reaching tlie place, they had to 
pass over a mountain, the ascent of which was up a perpendicu- 
lar bluff and the descent on the other side still more difficult, for 
the top hung far over the base. The fearful and unbelieving 
could not pass at all, but the good and the confident could travel 
it with ease and safety, as though it were a level path. Having 
crossed the mountain, the road ran between the heads of two 
huge serpents, whose heads lay opposite to each other, and ihcy 
darted out their tongues so as to destroy whoever they hit. But 
the good and the firm of heart could dart past between the 
strokes of their tongues, so as to evade them. One more diffi- 
culty remained. It was a wall as of a thick heavy cloud that 
separated the present world from that beautiful one beyond. This 
cloudy wall rose and fell at intervals, and struck the ground with 
such force that whatever was caught under it would be crushed 
to atoms. But the good could dart under it when it roic and 
come out on the other side unscathed. This our seven young 
heroes succeeded in doing.* There they found three wigwams 
— one for Glooscap, one for CooIpQrjOt and one for Cuhkw. 
These are all mighty personages, but Glooscap is supreme and 
the other two subordinates. 

CoolpQriot has no bones. He can not move himself, but is 
rolled over every spring and fall by Glooscap's order, being 
turned with handspikes, — hence the name, "Rolled over by hand- 
spikes." In the autumn he is turned toward the wesi, in the 
spring toward the east, and this is a figure of speech denoting 
the revolving seasons of the year. His mighty breath and looks, 
by which he can sweep down whole armies and work wonders 
on a grand scale, indicating the weather, frost, snow, rain and 
sunshine. (Such was Stephen's very satisfactory explanation.) 
"Cuhkw" means earthquake. This mighty personage can past 
along under the surface of the ground, making all things shake 
and tremble by his power. 

All these visitors had requests to proffer, and all received what 
they asked for, though the gift did not at times correspond with 
the spirit of the request, though it might agree with the letter. 
For instance, one of these seven visitors was enamored of the 
fine country, and expressed a desire to remain there and to live 
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long. Whereupon, at Glooscap's direction, " Earthquake" look 
hira and stood him up, and he became a cedar tree. When the 
wind blew through its boughs, they were bent and broken with 
a great uproar, making a thunder-storm that rolled far and wide 
over the country, accompanied by strong winds, which scattered 
the cedar boughs and seeds in all directions, producing all the 
cedar groves that exist in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia and 
elsewhere. 

The other men started and were home in a short time. One 
of these had gone for a medicine that would be effectual in curing 
disease. This he obtained, but neglecting to foltow implicitly 
the directions given, he lost it before he reached home. It was 
carefully wrapped up, and he was charged not to undo the 
parcel until he reached home. But his curiosity got the better 
ot his judgment. He could not see what odds it could make if 
he just looked at his prize as he was going along. So he undid 
the parcel, and, presto! the medicine slipped out on the ground. 
Spread and slid in all directions, covering up all the face of the 
earth, and vanishing from sight. 

On another occasion several young men went to sec Glooscap 
in his present abode. One of them went to obtain the power of 
winning some fair one, which all his unaided skill had failed 
hitherto to do. An hundred times he had tried to get a wife, but 
the girls all shunned him. Many of the party who started on 
the difficult expedition failed to pass the obstructions that lay 
in their way. and turned back, baffled and defeated ; but several 
of them succeeded, and among them the poor fellow whowasso 
desirous of having a wife. They were all profitably entertained, 
all presented their requests and were favorably heard. The man 
who sought power to win some female heart was the last to 
proffer his petition. Glooscap and his two subordinates conferred 
together in a whisper, and then Eaithquake informed him that 
bis ugly looks and still more ugly manners were the chief hin- 
"■ancc to his success. But they must tr>' to help him. So he 
as handed a small parcel, and directed not to open it until he 
reached his own village. This he took with him, and they all 

_Kl out for home together. The night before they arrived, the 
foolish fellow could restrain his curiosity no longer. He opened 
the parcel. Out flew young women by scores and hundreds, 
covering the face ol the earth, and piling themselves up in tow- 
ering heaps, and burying the poor tellow, crushing him to the 
earth under the accumulating weight of their bodies, His com- 
rades had cautioned him against disobeying the mandaic, and 
had begged him not to undo the parcel. But he had not heeded 
the caution. They now hear him calling for help, but he calls 
in vain. They can not help him, and his cries become fainter 
and fainter, and finally cease altogether. Morning dawns at last. 

kThe young women ars all vanished, and the fragments of their 
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comrade are scattered over the ground. He had been killed and 
crushed and ground to atoms as the result of his unbridled curi- 
osity and disobedience. 

In former days water covered the whole Annapolis and Com- 
wallis valley. Glooscap cut out a passage at Cape Split and at 
Annapolis Gut, and thus drained ofTthe pond and left the bottom 
dry. Long after the valley became dry land Aylesford bog was 
a vast lake. In this lake there was a beaver house, and hence 
the Indian name to this day, Cobeetek, "the beaver's home." 
Out of this house Glooscap drove a smdll beaver and chased it 
down to Broder lake, in Cape Breton, pursuing it in a canoe all 
the way. There it ran into another beaver house, but was killed; 
and the house was turned into a high-peaked island. Glooscap 
feasted the Indians there. A few years ago, a heavy freshet tore 
up the earth in those parts and laid bare the huge bones of the 
beaver, upon whose flesh Glooscap and his friends had feasted — 
monstrous thigh bones, the joints being as big as a man's head, 
and teeth huge in proportion. 

In cutting open a beaver dam at Cape Chignecto,a small portion 
of the earth floated away; Glooscap changed it into a moose and 
set his dogs on it. The moose took into the bay, and made off. 
Whereupon Glooscap turned him back into land and made him 
an island — the Isle of Holt — and fixed him there, and changed 
the dogs into rocks, which may be seen to this day, seated on 
their haunches, with their tongues lolling out of their mouths, 
and the place is called "Ootee" — his dogs. Spencer's Island is 
his kettle turned over, and the scraps he shoveled out when try- 
ing out his oil, still lie scattered around, but turned into stone. 
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GARDEN-BEDS AND STONE IDOLS. 
Editot American Antiquarian. 

There are many mounds in this neighborhood that I have not 
surveyed or located. There is one class of earth-works I would 
"";e to see represented in your forthcoming work. It is the 
ups of ancient "garden-beds". I know of three fine groups 

them in Sauk County. I am sorry to say that I have made 
no survey of any of them. I think all three of these groups are 
aow obliterated by cultivation. One of them is located on Sec- 
tion ig, Town 9, Range 5 ; one on Section 30, T. 1 2, R. 5, and 
one on Section S, T. 12 N., R. 4 E. I have heard of a group of 
them somewhere in the vicinity of The Dellcs of the Wisconsin 
River. I have no doubt that there are others in this region of 
country that I have not become acquainted with. The sizes of 
these groups are from a few square rods to two or three acres. 
The beds are about six feet wide; the alleys eighteen inches 
wide, and from a few feet to a few rods long. Several will lay 
parallel, while others will be at an angle. I fancy that the con- 
tour of the ground had something to do with their arrangement, 

Mr. Bela Hubbard, of "Vine Wood," near Detroit, Mich., in 
his "Memorials of a Half Century," published in 1887, on page 
244, makes Michigan almost the exclusive territory occupied by 
"these most prominent antiquities." But here we are in about the 
center of Wisconsin, 120 or 130 miles west of Lake Michigan, 
and find them abounding here. This volume of Bela Hubbard 
is a very fine book — a very interesting writer, with a great accu- 
mulation of incidents and subjects very finely handled. I think 
it full to overflowing with valuable matter. His chapter on 
"garden-beds" has eighteen pages and ten fine large cuts. One 
of them (No. 7} represents the forms I have noticed in our coun- 
try; No. 8 represents a fine geometrical figure. "Wheel-shaped 
plats, consisting of a circular bed, with beds of uniform shape 
and size radiating therefrom, all separated by narrow paths, I 
fool; length, 14 to 20 feet; height, lO to 12 inches; width 6 to 
20 feet." These are in Kalamazoo County, Michigan. 

You may have noticed through the papers last spring an ac- 
count of 3 fossil man upon the farm of Sidney Ayres, near the 
village of Deltton and beside Mirror Lake. I stopped over night 
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last summer with my old friend Sidney Ayres, and had a good 
look at the wonderful fossil man, who seemed to stand as a sen- 
tinel over Mr. Ay res' berry garden. It is a flint stone, about 
three feet long, with projections for arms about half the natural 
length of a man's arms. The head and neck are a miserable 
representation of the genus homo ; as are also the chest, abdo- 
men and legs, which are not separated. Yet there are plenty of 
people who have so large an imagination that they can almost 
count the hairs upon his head. The truth is that it is a natural 
flint rock, and nothing more or ever was. I wish to speak also 
of an article that appeared last summer in The Reedsburg Free 
Press of a mound that was exhumed and about twenty skeletons 
obtained, but so much decayed that none of them could be pre- 
served. The writer was so full of vague theories that it was 
worth but little to me other than the &ct of finding so many 
skeletons. They all seem to have been buried at one time, and 
facing the east, in a sitting posture. Several years before this I 
was in a party that opened a mound and found about the same 
number of skeletons, but they seemed to have been buried in a 
sitting posture, in a circle, facing the center of the mound. We 
did not preserve a single skull whole. 

William H. Canfield. 
Baraboo, December, 1889. 
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LOOKOUTS AMONG THE EFFIGY MOUNDS. 

Editor American Antiquarian: 

Your very interesting magazine came to hand, and I am v^vf 
much pleased with it. I will find out as soon as I can what 
section Observatory Hill is on. West of my place a ridge of 
land extends for three miles and a half. Mounds are scattered 
along this ridge at intervals to the end. The ridge ends abruptly 
in a marsh. There is a large round mound at the end of 'this 
ridge and on a high elevation. From the last mound to Obser- 
vatory Hill is eight miles. I am informed that there are a few 
large mounds on the southwest side of Observatory Hill. I am 
told that there is a small lake near the hill, and that there are 
some mounds along this lake. As to the signals, I would say 
that a light on top of this mound could be seen for twelve miles 
northwest and west, and plainly on Observatory Hill, while a 
light on the hill would be seen far beyond Portage, and on the 
Baraboo hills, some nineteen miles in an air line. I have never 
been to Moundville, but am informed that there are very many 
mounds there. Moundville is in Marquette County. There air 
a few mounds both on the north and south sides of Buffalo L 
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Fcan not say much about them. There are also mounds 
along Grand River, some three miles south of here, but I can 
not give a minute description of them. I can not aee Observa- 
tory Hill from my place, but I would have to go to the end of 
the ridge mentioned to see it. There are mounds along the east 
end of Lake Puckaway, but at long intervals ; they are not num- 
erous until you go west of Marquette. 

(JOHN O. Bryan. 
to 



JADE IN AMERICA. 
I Editor A'teru^an Antiquarian : 



I have ofien noticed in your magazine discussions in regard 
to jade. I have just read the Fifth Report of the Committee 
appointed by the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, in regard to the Northwestern tribes of Canada. In it 
is a report by Dr. F. Boas, in which I notice that several times 
jade is mentioned as being somewhat common. On pages 12 
and 4t he say.<i that chief's daughters, among the Tsimsheans, 
when they reach maturity, are given a pebble of jade, which they 
must bite until their middle teeth are completely worn down, the 
TOW of teeth thus assuming an arched form. On page 21 he 
also says that boards were "planed with adzes, a con.siderablc 
number of which were made of jade, that was evidently found 
in the basin ot Frazer and Lewis River." As long as it seems 
to be so common as here mentioned, by such good authority as 
Dr. Boas, and so long as the mountains in the northwest of the 
United States, of British Columbia and Alaska have been ex- 
plored so very little, it seems to me unwise to suppose that the 
jade in the United States among the Indians must have come 

tfrom Asia or any foreign country. 
M. Eells. 
Skokomish, Mason County, Wash.. July 22, 1890, 
h: 



RANDOLPH'S INDIAN BLOOD. 
Antiquarian .- 



It is a remarkable fact that only one man distinguished as 
' having Indian blood in his veins, ha.s made any impression on 
the political history of the United States. That man was the 
famous John Randolph of Roanoke, who was a descendant ol 



ihontas, being her great-great-great-grandson. This 
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make his Indian blood but slight, not more than a thirty-secondth 
part. S. G. Goodrich, in his Recollections, gives us this descrip- 
tion of Randolph's appearance during one of the Missouri de- 
bates in 1820: '* His hair was jet-black, and clubbed in a queue; 
his eye was black, small and painfully penetrating. His com- 
plexion was a yellowish-brown, bespeaking Indian blood." It 
was doubtless from his Indian ancestors that this extraordinary 
man inherited his wonderful powers of oratory. 

McDonald Furman. 
Ramsey, Sumter County, S. C. 



MOUND BURIAL IN ILLINOIS. 

The following description of a mound burial is furnished to 
us by the local press. It appears that a series of mounds on 
the Illinois River, opposite Virginia City, had attracted atten- 
tion, and that one of these on being excavated began to yield 
some remarkable relics. Dr. Snyder, the archaeologist of the 
region, heard about it, and was able to secure the most of the 
relics. The following is his description of the find : 

The mound opened is two hundred feet in length at the base, 
and one hundred feet broad, by thirty feet in height. In its cen- 
ter a slight depression of the surface was noticed, and at that 
point an excavation twelve feet square was carried down, with 
side cutting for removal of the earth taken out. The mounds 
are built on the alluvial soil of the river bottom, but are con- 
structed altogether of clay taken from the adjacent bluffs. It 
was found that this mound was a tumulus, or the monument of 
a distinguished personage. Its construction was commenced by 
erecting a platform of clay five feet high and twelve wide, its 
length not yet determined. Upon this a fire had been built to 
bake the surface hard. Upon this gigantic bier was deposited 
several thousands of black flints, oval in outline, flat on one side 
and convex on the other; averaging four inches in diameter and 
nearly an inch in thickness in the middle. In i860 a deposit of 
thirty-five hundred similar flints was found at Frederick, in 
Schuyler County, buried about four feet deep; and in 1872, when 
digging a cellar near the river bank at Beardstown, another de- 
posit of the same flints, numbering fifteen hundred, was found 
at the same depth below the surface. In this large mound the 
flints had been laid regularly in six layers, and as even as shin- 
gles are placed on a roof, forming a bed eight feet wide by four- 
teen in length. On this flinty votive offering the corpse of the 
great chief had been laid, with his head to the east, and probaOly 
wrapped in the finest of furs and dressed skins. Around this 
funeral couch a tomb of logs had been erected a few feet high 
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Mid covered with other lo^s of huge size; some of them fully 
eighteen inches to two feet in diameter. Over all this, clay taken 
from the blulTs was thrown to form the mound of the dimensions 
stated. On the forehead of the decayed skeleton was found a 
crescent- shaped ornament of thin hammered copper; at each 
side of the head was a spool-shaped car-otnamcnt, also of ham- 
mered copper; and on the breast had been placed a large sheet 
a that no doubt had served as a mirror. On one side of 

: skull was a small pottery vase of pecul.ar form, and on the 

r side was half of a sea-shell with its inner whprls cut out 

9 as to form a drinking-cup. In one hand was a small stone 

;, and in the other several arrow and spear heads of flint, a 

f bone awls and fragments of a large sea shell. All of these 
)bjects,including about live thousand of the black flint discs, were 
secured by Dr, Snyder, and added to his collection. The skele- 
ton of the mighty warrior, to whose memory this immense 
earthen monument was erected, was decayed so that only the 
enamel of the teeth could be identified ; and the crib-work of 
logs that had enclosed it had long ago been resolved into dust, 
leaving nothing but their forms mouldered in the clay. 

The Mound-builder.s who buried their dead chief here in such 
majestic style were evidently of a very ancient race. Dr. Snyder 
says we have satisfactory proof that all those hornslone (flint) 
discs found in this mound, as well as all similar ones found at 
Frederick, Beardstown and other points in the west, were made 
at Flint Ridjjc. in Muskingum County, Ohio; and it is supposed 
by some antiquarians were buried along our rivers as propitiatory 
oflcrings to the spirits or gods of the streams. It is his opinion 
that the flints were tools for shaping and digging out canoes, 
and as such were lit and appropriate objects for votive offerings 
^^Q appease the wrath of the river j-ods and insure success on the 
Hbater in Ashing, fighting and navigation 

^Th 
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The surveys at present being made for the Kansas City, El 
Vaso and Mexican Railroad, which will be built in a diagonal 
direction through New Mexico from northeast to southwest, 
promise to bring to the light of modern exploration some regions 
of remarkable interest which have heretofore been closed to the 
scientist on account of their inaccessibility. Between the 33d 
and 34th latitude, and at their intersection with the 106th degree 
of longitude, the surveying parties have passed along a lava flow 
which by the local population is called the molpais, which is 
probably the most unique of its kind in America. It consists of 
'en black glass agitated at the moment of cooling in 
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ragged waves of fantastic shapes. These lava waves or ridges 
are from ten to^twelve feet high, with combing crests, and the 
whole formation presents the appearance of having been made 
at a comparatively modern period. This lava flow is about forty 
miles long from northeast to southwest and from one to ten 
miles wide. It can be crossed at two places, and its narrow por- 
tion, where, in process of time, with infinite labor and trouble, two 
diflerent and difficult trails have been formed. 

For miles on all sides of this lava flow, the country is the 
most desolate that can be imagined. It has been literally burned 
up. It consists of fine whit e ashes to any depth which, so far, 
has been dug down. To the north of the lava flow, and lying 
in a country equally desolate and arid, the surveyors have come 
upon the ruins of Juan Quivira, known already to the early 
Spanish explorers under Coronado, but which have been visited 
by white men less often even than the mysterious ruins of Pa- 
lenque, in Central America. Only a few people at Socorro and 
White Oaks have been at Juan Quivira, because it is at present 
forty miles from water. The surveyors found the ruins to be of 
gigantic stone buildings, made in the most substantial manner, 
and ot grand proportions. One of them was four acres in ex- 
tent. All indications around the ruins point to the existence 
here at one time of a dense population. No legend of any kind 
exists as to how this great city was destroyed or when it was 
abandoned. One of the engineers attached to the surveying 
expedition advances the theory that Juan Quivira was in exis- 
tence and abundantly supplied with water at the time this terrible 
volcanic eruption took place which formed the lava flow or mol- 
pais; that the heat generally, destroyed the whole country and 
permanently dried up the water supply, and that thus the inhab- 
itants were forced to abandon it and the country generally. 

The few Mexicans scattered through this country herding their 
small goat herds, still have a tradition that untold treasures are 
secreted under these ruins, and a few years ago an expedition of 
adventurers left Socorro, N. M., for the purpose of digging for 
this treasure. They stayed at Juan Quivira and hunted till their 
water gave out and they returned unsuccessful and disheartened. 

The student of Mexican history will remember that Juan 
Quivira was the city in search of which the expedition of Coro- 
nado started from old Mexico in 1540. The rumors of such a 
city reached beyond belief. They were brought to Mexico by 
Estevan, the negro companion of Cabeza de Vaca, who was a 
very Munchausen in his tales of immense wealth among the 
seven great cities of Cibola and other places he claimed to have 
passed through. Juan Quivira must have been abandoned long 
before Coronado's time. — Globe Democrat, 



quiviha.thk phantom city. 



Editorial. 



QUIVIRA. TH1-: PHANTOM CITY, 

Of all the interesting stones which have come down to us 
tfOm the early times of the Spanish conquest and the wander- 
ings of the Spanish troops, the most interesting is that which 
relates to the celebrated but mythical city of Quivira. which we 
call the Phantom City. It appears that when Coronado was in 
the ancient Pueblo of the Pecos, on the Pecos River, he was 
still enquiring concerning gold and silver mines and famous 
cities. He was therefore pleased when he met an Indian who 
filled his cars with stories o1 a great city, situated somewhere at 
a distance. This Indian used the word Quivira frequently, and 
so the word became the name of the fabled city. The Indian, 
however, led the Spanish general and about thirty horsemen not 
to a city, but far out to the barren plains of Central Kansas, 
where were only a few wandering tribes of hunters and countless 
berds of Buffalo, and the villages made up of round lodges con- 
' -ucted of mats and brush. The Spaniards returned disappointed, 
lut the impression formed by the Indian impostcr continued, and 
aany an expedition went out in the early days — from 1541 to 
■198, down to 1660 — seeking for the phantom city. Each jour- 
y proved fruitless, and yet there are those who are still enquir- 
» where the fabled city is. The tradition has even fixed itself 
1 the map, so that we have now not cnly one Quivira, but 
Iveral. These names are, to be sure, variously applied, for at 
e place in Southeastern Kansas the name is fixed to a barren 
ni prairie, at another place it is descriptive of a city or village 
situated among the lava beds and rocky heights of the great 
plateau, and then again it seems to have a mere shadowy and 
indefinite significance, very much like the seven cities of Cibola 
and the celebrated Aztlan of the west. 

The name is deceiving, for even during this year the discovery 
of certain ruins in the region of El Paso has startled the discov- 
erers, and it is supposed that the fabled city Las at last been 
(bund. This, however, is well, and as it should be. The science 
of archaeology has long run its course in a dry channel, and the 
objects of greatest interest have been the lonely ruins and deso- 
late cities and the sight of graves rifled of their contents. We 
Deed a little of the spice and of the novel sensation to make il 
interesting. Therefore we arc glad to publish the stories of great 
nuDS, which may possibly mark the site of this mysterious 
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place. The only difficulty, bowever, is that when we come to 
examine the descriptions of the same place, given by a corres- 
pondent, one has his imagination fired by the stories brought 
in from the past, but fails to get any real information. We there- 
fore ask in reference to this find in New Mexico, Can we not 
have a more complete accou nt ? What is this new old city ? Is 
it the Quivira which Coronado sought, or is that still a phantom 
city, and this something else ? Can v/e not get something definite 
about the newly-found ruins? We therefore again put the ^en- 
quiry, where is this Quivira, which has been found? 



WERE THE DRUIDS IN AMERICA? 

The study of symbolism in America always brings up a great 
many enquiries, but none more interesting than one which has 
relation to a contact with Europe in prehistoric times. This is, 
to be sure, a point which is constantly arising in connection with 
all departments of archaeology, but in this connection it is 
especially suggestive. We therefore propose to speak of the 
phallic symbol as it is found in this country, especially among 
the Mound-builders, and to see if this does not prove a pre- 
Columbian contact with other countries. We shall not, how- 
ever, confine ourselves to this one symbol, but shall take it in its 
combination with other symbols, such as the symbol of fire, of 
the sun, of the serpent, and other nature powers. 

The description of the dolmens and menhirs of Western 
Europe, which was given a year or two ago by Mr. Thomas Wil- 
son, and now againby Prof. A. S. Pakacrd, has brought up the 
subject afresh. The same is also the result of reading about 
the remarkable find on the Illinois River. The question is how 
came the custom of making offerings to fire and.'water, and other 
customs in America ? Shall we say that the Druids were here 
during pre-Columbian times, or shall we go farther back and 
ascribe them to an Asiatic source ? 

1. We begin with the cup stones or perforated symbols. It 
forms one of the standing problems for American archaeologists 
how to account for these. These cavities have been studied by 
vAri«>us parties and have been found in many and widely sep- 
arated countries. It is because of this extensive distribution 
th.U ihoy have been regarded as important. The argument is 
thAt the prevalence of them in America proves European con- 
t,v t in pirhi!<loric times. The argument is a good one, provided 
wo As^ij^n to iho oavitics a sacred character, and recognize them 
A^ th<- symlv%ls of a widespread faith. This is, however, the 
i^Mrtt \\> in\ARine that if ihcy u»cre not so widely distributed 
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K thought of their symbol character would never have arisen. 
~" : shape of the holes suggests a very simple cause, nothing 
Diorc nor less than the nut-cracking, which was a natural thing 
or the natives of this country. The discovery of so many 
Mulders and slabs, filled with these cavities, in Southern Ohio, 
which is a forest region abounding with all kinds of nuts, natur- 
>lly suggests that this was the source of the cavities. Perhaps 
: should say that the question is a /aitx pas. It suggests a 
mystery when no mystery exists. Still, as various authors have 
written upon the subject and European archaeologists, as well as 
American, have regarded them as symbolic, we take up the 
lubject in all candor. It is noticeable that the matter-of-fact and 
areful Dr. Charles Rau thought it worth his while to write a 
book about them, and to recount all the places where such holes 
s ever been seen. From this book we learn that they are 
Jcattered over the continent of America, being very common in 
' c Mound-builders' territory. A few specimens are found in 
e region of the Pueblos and on the rocks of California, and 
Bne specimen has been discovered near Orizaba, Mexico. They 
ire also numerous in France, Brittany. Ireland, Switzerland, 
kaxony, Sweden, Scandinavia, though in these latter countries 
hey are attended with rings and loops and various grooves and 
fjiannels, as if a special use had been made of them and strange 
iuperstitions had beenassociatedwiththem,makingthem sacred 
i3nnbols. We learn, too, that the same works are numerous in 
lidia, and that in that country, where everything seems to have 
I s)mibolic character, ihey are regarded with peculiar veneration, 
nd that even phallic worship has been associated with them and 
he symbol of the Mahedeo is always recognized in them. 

Now the point which we make is this, if we must associate so 
;rcat a significance with so simple an object as a cavity, which 
*ms to have been used for nut-cracking, then we shall conclude 
hat the evidences of contact with older countries during prehis- 
oric times are very common, vVe can imagine the practice to 
tave prevailed among a rude people of making a very common 
bing to seem uncommon. The very tools and weapons and 
imatnents which they had might become the embodiment of 
strange superstitions, and even feathers and sticks might be ex- 
pressive. Perhaps there was the addition of a myth or of a 
transmitted custom, and this would account for the unusual 
s and combinations by which these cavities arc sometimes 
aracterized. Still there are figures on the Black Friar's Rock, 
I Pennsylvania which resemble serpents, the eyes being cup 
Bvilies or perforations, the heads only being visible. In these 
'i we recognize the jew's-harp pattern, and so we have in 
rica. as in India, not only serpent worship but possibly the 
; symbol, with all of its conventionalities. We are not 
3 minimize the significance of these symbols, and yet 
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we should make a distinction between a practical and a symbolic 
use. 

We find that the symbols are quite widely distributed in 
America, as widely as they are in Europe, and are sometimes 
found connected with the cremation of the bodies of the dead, as 
they are in foreign lands, and are also associated with altar 
mounds. It is also noticeable that animal figures, human fitces 
and forms, and sun symbols, as well as serpent heads, are 
associated with the perforated cavities. Dr. Charles Rau has 
referred to the bird symbol found in the San Pete Valley of 
Utah and the peculiar figures found among the rock paintings in 
Lake County, Oregon, and to the human and animal figures on 
the sculptured boulders in Arizona. These may all have been 
symbolic, and it is possible that a common S3rmbolism has spread 
over this entire continent, either from the east or west, and that 
the connection may be traced even as far away as India. Still 
we think that a distinction should be drawn, and that the Ameri- 
can symbols should be left to themselves until it can be proved 
that they were transmitted from other lands. 

The positions of these cup works are, to be sure, sometimes 
significant, and the association with various pictures is sugges- 
tive. For instance, there is a picture of a Scandinavian boat 
which reminds us of the Norse sea-kings, and a picture of battle 
axes and pyramidal stele in the Kivik monument in Scania, 
Sweden. So there are many cup cavities in the roofs of dolmens 
in France, and Prof. A. S. Packard has declared that these must 
be symbolic. So there are peculiar figures resembling Runic 
letters on the Bald Friar's Rock in this country. There are re- 
markable coincidences also in the shapes of the rings surround- 
ing the cavities which are found in Denmark and Sweden and in 
this country. Some would make them symbols of the sun, and 
would prove a contact with European nations or else a remarka- 
ble parallel development. Some would also consider the Dighton 
Rock as still more conclusive, but this rock Dr. Rau is especially 
skeptical about, taking the position that it was only fabricated 
by ordinary Indians. It seems to make a complication with our 
system if there are resemblances to Old World forms in America. 
Which shall we do? Shall we take the simple facts and be sat- 
isfied with these, or shall we assign a mysterious significance to 
them ? We have seen these perforations on various stones, but 
have not recognized anything symbolic in either the shapes or 
locations or relative positions of the holes. At onetime we dis- 
covered a small stone slab, burned and smoked, near the altar of 
the celebrated alligator effigy in Ohio, the proximity suggesting 
that it was once on the altar. This was perforated with a cup 
cavity, and may have been designed as a symbol. Still other 
stones, with similar cup-shaped cavities, are found in man^ 
places. We saw one on the banks of the Ohio at the stearo( 
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mdiog at Maysville, Ky., a place which was not suggestive ot 
Bathing sacred- We also at one lime examined the great 
loulder which was taken from the bank of the Ohio near Iron- 
Eon, and given by Dr. H. H. Hill to the Natural History Society 
of Cincinnati, and were told that there were one hundred and 
sixteen of these perforations on this single boulder. Similar 
stones liavc been found in Summit County, Ohio, at Portsmouth 
and Graveport, Ohio, and at various places in Pennsylvania and 
Tennessee, and the common impression is that they were used 
for nut-cracking. 

The boulder at Cincinnati has certain grooves on its surface, 
four or five inches long, which have the appearance of being 
worn by continuous rubbing. But about these we enquire, in 
what respect do they differ Irom the marks made by arrow sharp- 
ening, which arc so common throughout the country. Beau- 
champ has described such works as being common in New York 
and Gen. Thruston in his new book has spoken of others in 
Tennessee, and has given a cut representing the same, but they 
ceem very simple things, and we do not see that any symbolism 
can possibly be made out of them. 

Col. Charles Whittlesy thought that the perforations were 
made by spindles, and that they were evidences of the domestic 
4rt of spinning and weaving. Others have taken the ground 
that some of them were used for paint cups, especially as pestle 
and mortars have been found in New Mexico with the cup mark 
in the pestle. The explanation is that the paint, which had been 
ground, was placed in the cavity while the process of grinding 
other pa.int went on. How could symbolic significance come to 
such simple objects? We suggest the following: It is possible 
that the women, who so frequently have left the marks of their 
baodiwork, may have used the cavities as signs, giving them the 
hidden significance which would be expressive ot certain sexual 
desires. We are aware that the bird amulets and various other 
ot^ccts of personal decoration were symbols of maternity with 
the aborigines. The spool ornament was also made symbolic 
of some more spiritual desire, and the axe, especially when made 
of jade, was symbolic of the immortality of the soul, supersti- 
tion requiring that bits of jade should be placed in the mouth of 
the dead. 

It is the practice with the women in India to take water out 
of the Ganges and pour over the cavities and the channels sur- 
rounding them, as they have a superstition that maternity will 
be the result. Dr. Rau seems to think that phallic worship ii 
represented in this way. The question is whether these cup 
marks in America are to be regarded in the same light. If they 
are, then we should say that they form only another link in the 
chain which connects this country with the far east, proving not 
'kat serpent worship, but phallic worship and fire worship 
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and sun worship were all connected and prevailed on this conti- 
nent in prehistoric limes. 

II. Thispoint has been impressed upon usbyrecentdiscoveries. 
We now refer to the discovery which we made in connection 
with the great serpent effigy near Quincy, Illinois. This serpent 
is a massive effigy, which conforms to the blufT throughout its 
entire length. Its folds are brought out very forcibly by four 
conical burial mounds located near the center of the ridge, mid- 
way between the head and tail of the serpent. The mounds 
contained many bodies, none of them remarkable except the one 
which was cremated at the base of the mound. This was a large 
body. It was lying on its back, and was partially burned. ThR 
bones, however, were preserved, and what was the most singular 
about the case, on the very center of the body, near the secret 
parts, a skeleton of a serpent was found coiled up, as if there 
was an intention to make it significant. The hands were folded 
over the body just below this skeleton. The body had its feet 
to the east, and its face was turned upward, as if to look toward 
the sun. Thus we have in this cremation scene both the phallic 
symbolic and the serpent effigy, and we have at the same time 
some evidence of sun worship. But there was another feature 
still more remarkable. It was noticed that there were several 
bodies lying parallel with the central one, and that these bodies 
had been burned. The firebed was about twelve feet across, and 
contained the remains of at least four bodies, all of them par- 
tially burned, all of them cremated and apparently with the faces 
looking upward. There were also skeletons of snakes found 
with the bodies, though the position of the snakes was not closely 
observed. Now the point that we make is, if there was phallic 
worship at all, it was also attended with the eastern custom of 
suttee burning. We learn from the early explorers that at the 
south the fashion was to kill the slaves and wife of a chief when 
he died and to burn the bodies with the body of the chief. If 
this was the case among the southern tribes, it may also have 
been tlie fashion with this northern tribe. These, we think, are 
important facts. While everything in this Quincy find was 
very rude — no relics, no paved altar, no elaborate contrivance 
further than the efRgy itself — still the cremation was remarka- 
ble. We acknowledge that there are many things in connection 
with all the Mound-builders' buria^ which are of purely native 
origin. Yet if the phallic symbol is to be seen in one case it is 
also in many, and, what is more, it is also almost always con- 
nected with the serpent symbol. 

It is strange that here in America native superstition seized 
upon the most familiar objects, such as arrow-heads, spear-heads, 
leaf-shaped implements, pieces of mica, or even pebbles and 
round stones, and made of these altars which should be symbolic 
of sun worship; but it is stranger still that native superstition 
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should at times give evidence of contact with the more advanced 
fashions and customs of countries which have long been historic 
and that the two systems of symbols should be so near to one 
another. The find at Virginia City, in Illinois, reminds us of 
similar deposits in Ohio. It was a simple altar or artificial heap 
formed out ol leaf-shaped relics, the specimens all having come 
probably from Flint Ridge, but here were used as the resting 
place of the dead. There was, however, a mica cresent on the 
breast and copper spools near the head and stone weapons near 
the hands. Everything about the find showed a very rude state 
of art, and yet showed a strange and conventional symbolism. 
The same is true also of the various altar and burial mounds of 
Ohio. Here in one place were altars composed of similar flint 
relics, chipped into leaf-shape, and deposited in two layers, one 
above the other, the entire heap having been used as a platform 
on which immense numbers of relics had been placed, but no 
«thcr relics. In another place, at Mound City, mica plates arc 
laid like scales, one against the other, tiie whole deposit having 
made a remarkable crescent, which might be supposed to have 
glistened with the silvery radiance of the moon. This crescent 
was situated at the bottom of the largest mound in the group 
found at Mound City, and was itself placed above a layer of clay, 
four layers above it composed of sand, tlie whole being very 
hard and compact. The mound itself was seventeen feet high 
and ninety feet in diameter, and overtopped all the rest. The 
symbolism consisted, however, in the crescent, which was nine- 
teen down and nineteen feet across from horn to horn, the great- 
est width being about five feet. 

Still the two altars — the one formed of leaf-shaped implements 
and the other containing the crescent — were very large, and it 
is supposed that both deposits were equally sacred among this 
mysterious people. In the Ohio mounds were other altars, on 
which many valuable relics had been placed. At the fort on the 
north lork of Paint Creek, where the leaf-shaped flints were 
placed, a large number of pipes had been offered, and among the 
pipes were some in the shape of serpents, the very symbol of the 
Mahedeo being suggested by one of them. This coiled snake 
may indeed have been a mere mythotogic object, embodying one 
of the myths which have sumved to modern times. Still the 
presence of the serpent effigy with the other features would 
indicate that phallic worship had been observed. The clay was at 
the bottom of these altars, and sand layers above just as clay 
was beneath the Hint deposit in Illinois. So there was a fire-bed 
of black soil beneath the cremated bodies and white soil above, 
the evidence of a studied design given in both cases. There 
are, to be sure, no two altars alike and no conventional or stere- 
otyped mode of burial in the mounds, yet with the variety the 
uaiformity is apparent, the uniformity being always confined to 
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an important fact. Was it owing to the extension of the Phoe 
nician voyages or to the zeal of Druidic priests that these things 
were introduced? The contact seemed to have produced a mar- 
vellous effect. It was not a decline from the bronze age which 
we see in these familiar symbols, but the effect of contact with 
European voyagers in pre-Columbian times, pre-Columbian dis- 
covery in fact. The conclusion is startling, but this is the only 
way that we can account for the marvellous resemblances. Cer- 
tainly no ordinary nature worship could produce a cultus which 
would combine all the elements of the eastern faiths — Druidic, 
Phcenician, Hittite, alt in one, nor could the law of growth ac- 
count for the details as they are seen. Parallel development 
might indeed result in the prevalence of animal worship among 
the hunter races, of sun worship among the agricultural races, 
possibly of serpent worship; but when all of these are combined 
and made expressive of a strange esoteric system, with the mys- 
tic significance of the sun symbol as the source of life, we arc 
led to say that something else must he brought in to account for 
the phenomena. Phallic worship is not a simple cult which 
might be introduced anywhere, nor is it to be expected that the 
worship of fire, or of the sun, or the serpent, would all come from 
natural causes. There might be a decline from a previous ad- 
vanced condition. The bronze age might sink back into the stone 
age. The absence of tin might result in the substitution of cop- 
per for the bronze, and the change go on until savage hunters are 
seen carrying about with them strange reminders of their pre- 
vious condition; but we cannot see how the process of growth 
could bring together on the American tree the varied fruit of the 
eastern climes or place its many symbols in these western lands. 
The custom of keeping alive the sacred fire was common among 
the southern tribes. With them the sun was the great divinity. 
Idolatry, of a primitive kind, also prevailed among them. Th^y 
built pyramids of earth, and placed their idols in niches on the 
sides of those pyramids, with their faces towards the four points 
of the sky. They kept their dead in sacred charnel houses, and 
placed images near by to witch the remains or to receive the 
spirits as they returned, reminding us of Egyptian customs. 
These arc all suggestive facts. 

The Mound- builder's cult was as strange as this. Here we 
see the pipes offered to the sun, but the pipes are covered with 
animal figures, suggestive of animal worship or totcmism. Here 
also we see the serpent effigy, everything about it expressive of 
a still higher cult, namely, the worship of fire or the sun. Here 
we see the sun circle and the crescent, showing that sun worship 
was very prevalent. Here we see the phallic symbol, a marvef- 
IcMis cult, holding its sway over a united people. Soutliern Ohio 
being its chief seat of power. Everything of value which was 

ttroflTered to the sun was subject to the action of the sacred 
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flame. Here we see the horse-shoe symbol in the mounds and 
the phallic symbol in the serpent pipes. And with all this com- 
plicated symbolism we learn that the bodies were cremated 
exactly as they were on Druidic altars, though the flames art 
smoothered beneath the layers of the sacred soil. Surely it is 
mysterious. Could the Mound-builders have invented all this, 
and established their system over so great a territory, brought 
so many strange conceptions into their worship, unless they 
had received from some source a cult which was not indigenous 
to the continent It is said by some that they were nothing 
more and nothing less than the ancestors of the present race of 
Indians, but by others that they were gifted with great intelli- 
gence; but whichever way we look at them, it does seem that 
they could not have had such a marvellous symbolism unless 
there had been among them some one fiom another continent. 



SNEEZING. 



The curious practice of saluting a person who sneezes with 
some words of congratulation, such as " Mayest thou live," etc, 
is one of the most widespread customs, and so is worthy of 
study, as showing contact of the nations at an early date. The- 
odore Irving, in his narrative of the expedition oi DeSoto 
through the Southern States in 1540, tells of the natives bowing 
and saluting the chief, who happened to sneeze, and says that 
the Spaniards were surprised to find the same custom which pre- 
vailed among themselves. Latterly Mr. Beal. in visiting Gibralter 
and afterwards South America, was amused to find the same 
custom continuing. The same custom, according to the story 
found in the Jataka, prevailed in India. The question is. How 
could the custom become known to the Indians of Georgia 
without there had been contact at some time with the east? 



ARCH.SOLOGICAI. NOTES. 

NovsL Pipga, — An item froat a Oanadian newspaper gives iafomuitloi) in 
t«rerence to some novel plpea. The item ia written in the regulation nem- 
paper reporter style and ia wortti preserving on that account. The follow* 
ine ia the description : 

"Two of the most unique objeL-ta in the Lnidlaw collection ore represented 
b; the Bccompanring cuts, which are accurate drawings epeciully niMle fbf 
Titi Neva. These are pipea which were no doubt intended for big pow- 
wow business, and are inagnificent examplee of the mechanical genius pa»- 
eeesed by the ancient "Lo," The eagle pipe te Huronian elule, ■ maicrial 
much affected by the old "Redfl" for the manufaclDreorccrenionialarticlea. 
It is 6 inches long and lit "uchee across the widest part. The bear pipe is 
«veo Buperior in design and workmaaahip. The material is soft— probabt; 
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lad the sarlane baa been stained a deep gtoeay bladt. ThiB pipe 
■earei 3{ intfacB in length and is 2 inches at the widest part. Aa Bpeci- 
>B these have no superior eo for OS our Canadian aborigines are concerned, 
^ too much credit cannot be given to Mr. Laidlaw for the generoBity he 
■ diiplaypd in placing them with the rest or hia magnificent collection in 
isible to iludenlfif^om all parta of the world. When the rest of 
b Luidtaw collection in placed in caae« The Nnrt will Bopplf ita readete 
Jth a copione description of the various iotereeting objects it comprieee." 
KTbe'pipes are represented by cnta. One is a bear climbing a tree. A pari 
^^tbe etem between the figure of the bear and the tree is cat out bo >a to 
e hear merel; clinging to the tree, but the bod; of the bear ia 
IS the bowl of the pipe. The eagle pipe representa the eagle 
litbe bowl of the pipe on its bacL, the bowl and the body being 
rately. 
L Gravbl Bin. — Some workmen, in Auglaize county, Ohio, re- 
across some human bones in & bed of gravel. Mr. Charles 
mee, a well-known and wealthy land owner of Spencerville, Allen cotuty, 
1 of the dbcovery : 
■'"There was a remarkable discovery of prehiatoiic remains in oor section 
B other day. The instance came under my own observation. Last week 
'lad occasion to visit the farm of L Hemley, about two miles west of Kos- 
■Dth, just across the border in Auglaize county. Some workmen were en- 
gaged in digging a well, and had descended lo a depth of 32 feet, when they 
struck a gravel drift, from which they exhumed a skull, 38 inches in cirunm- 
Jlbrence. Further down the other bonea were found. There can be no doubt 
I to the kind of remains. The thigh bone measured three feet two inches 
All the bones were in an excellent slate of preservation, and were 
nbably those of a prehistoric warrior who was killed in battle, as the skull 
Hned to have been crushed with a blunt inatrument. The whole skeleton 
tuored eight feet eleven and one-half inches in heighih, and when 
ithed in flesh must have been a tremeadously powerful man. A huge 
me ax weighing twenty-seven ponnds and a flint spearhead of seventeen 
nnds weight were found with the bones, and were, no doubt, swayed by 
B giant with the greatest eaeo. A copper medallion, engraved with eev< 
|1 strange characters, was also found with the bones. This is a atartling 
Kovery. The scientific value of the discovery is also considerable, and 
tf lead to some interesting developments." 

^ Pygmt Race.— Mr. Stanley found thetn in the very heart of the great 
irk Continent — a race of queer little people not more than four feet high. 
key are the oldest race known, and from ^arlieot times they have never 
ne away from their homes — little staj-at-homee we might very well call 
am. Near a place called Avetiko, on the I turi River, bis men fonnd the 
■t pair of theee tiny people squatting in the midst of a wild Eden, and 
•ling plantains. The men carried them to the explorer "in the same 
Irit" he says, "as they would have brought me a big hawk moth for is- 
BcUoi). As they stood trembling before me 1 named the little man Adam, 
d the miniature woman Eve. Poor little things ! Their faces said clearly 
,Uiey looked at one and the other of us, 'Where have Iheee big people 
BftfromT Will they ealns? There werosomenervoustwitchinpiabool 
taAgleanr the nose, and quick npliftingof the eyelids, and swift, se&rch- 
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ing lookji to know what was in store for them.'' Yoa may be quite sare the 
fears of the little ooaple were quite groandleas, and they met with the kind- 
est of treatment from Stanley, who describes them as follows: ''little Adam 
was four feet high, and Eve a little less. He may have weighed about 
eighty-five pounds ; the color of his body was that of a half-baked brick, 
and as far as intelligence was concerned, he was certainly superior to any 
black man in our camp. The mysteries of woodcraft, for instance, he knew 
better than any of us; he knew what wild fruits were wholesome, and what 
fungi were poisonous. He could have given us valuable lessons on how to 
find our way through the forest. The little man talked very briskly by signs^ 
and gave many proofs of his quick understanding." After this, Stanley and 
his men passed through about one hundred villages inhabited by this an* 
cient and tiny folk, who have been able to nold their own land for over fifty 
centuries. 



LINGUISTIC AND ETHNOGRAPHIC NOTES. 

By Albert S. Gatschrt, Washington, D. C. 

LouQURiDQs's Creek Dictionary is a handy little volume of 236 pages, 
which contains the definitions of about 7000 words of the language disposed 
in two columns. The manuscript has lain idle for a long time, before it 
could be forwarded to the press, and the beginning of it was a.small collec- 
tion of words by Rev. John Fleming, the first Presbyterian missionary to 
the Creeks, in 1832, after their removal to the Indian Territory. With the 
aid of various interpreters, Rev. R M. Loughridge and David M. Hodge in- 
croAsod it to its present size, and since Indian languages are ezceedin^dy 
rich in verl>al derivations formed by prefixation and sufiixation, the amount 
of it8 torms could be tripled and quadrupled. His orthography is that of 
t ho r»t hor im|>crfect missionary alphabet adopted in 18o3 at the Old Agency, 
l^rtH^k Nation, in which the vowels have partly the English sounds. A 
«|HH'iinon of the conjugation of a transitive verb — naf kita, to Mrikt — is added 
A^ an ap|>ondix. Each word of the dictionary is ooooitafi, and this we con- 
i^idf^r a."* a mark of progree«. Bou nd in cloth, the book may be ordered, postr 
^Miiv). for ono dollar. ff>om Gf^nrffc ir. Grttyaom EufmUoj Creek Nation, 
7V^M^v^^ Tho full title mn$ as folio w.« : E^k^iak amd Muikoket 
%\\}/\'*fM fr*Mfi^ n^iTu-^ra ^vrwy anS nriffii 6y Rer. R. M. Z^mgkridgt, D. D, 
nunkuxnarN vo the i>v^k lndian<«and Eidrr Jlawid Jf. Hoci^ interprelec 
Owl )lr>«tw^ r r , ^^X l\w«'256 Printing hoQde of J. T. Smith, 11 Bridge 
\)nM\NA«M «^. J^-^v^ Mo A Mu5kv^kee-£n^ish dictioaarr form? the fccosd 

V>N.iv )V.^tv>T iho n^::A^^^r«aTT aiix>r|r the Dene and e.xpkMcr of their 

tfvNN\K^ ^><rs-K^«::N\\, '.ritvi)^40K travvCf^ aad the hvtcffx of ivligioiia. Ti 
i> .. >Nsv>«>a >.^ K^x ;';«<!4 ^^,vvi A:»o3h^r OkS cv>c&MuaziT« ajiiboS.^^, eBti M: 

VAN '. '!Wa.. wth^ in^ t>«^ wi)«i»)i^ »L A j!aih«fii^ erf* a WrJ^ wnab«r of . 
txv%A w^>^%i^ 4^^ t;<i>M^ ««mM. Voxx^t K^<!M^«r <»r the 
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■ixl. Many nnaloiiiee are found to eiiet between the beliefs of the Tinne 
«8, or, aa te calls theni, Daoites (from a elmilarilj' of eound beltteen 
le uid Dan of lEie Old Testament}, and the Jenitjh Iradilion, but the 
rs have preserved the more antique and pure form of tlie belief, or, ae be 
B It, revelation. Paganism ie a violation or niiFundemtandint: of the 
y lawB of nature in many flagrant inalances put forward by Ihe author 
tttic figurea which he eubjecta to tliis comparative trealmenl are ibe 
ilgn apirit, mauism, the Bupreme god, Boiar and lunar mythe, deluge and 
kh, diepemon of peoples, dog-men, bear-men and blrd-nomen, etc. 
lerever the erudite autbor dues not yield too largely to imagination, 
edally of the linguistic sort, hia reraarkaoiay beputtoprofit by etudenlJ 
tfae iminense field of American folklore. 



r Gbdroe M. Wheeler's Geographical Rbe^rt, — The epiendid and 
iDeotly useful series of quarto reports upon tbe obeervatione made by 
t parties of the EngineerDepartment, in charge of Capt. Geo. M. Wheeler, 
the Stales and Territories west of the one hundredth meridian, from 1869 
1879, bos just been concluded by tbe publication of the geographical 
Drt arranged by Capt. Wbeelerhlmself. The whole aeriea now conaiata of 
an quarto volumes and one supplement, one topogr4phic and one goo- 
C atlaa. The volume before us contains, vcith the eight appendixes and 
B index, 780 pages, Ibree maps, and tbirty-eight plates. The main part 
the report deals with such subjects as the mountain passes vi8it«d, the 
et«rD rim of th« great interior basin, altitudes and distances, suminary 
lesulta; itinerary of Colorado Grand Canon and River, trip of 1871; 
pnlation, industries, coromunicationa, irrigation and artesian wells; ata- 
ica of wtvtern Indians; land clasFifiralion. To readers of popular Ijtcira- 
t, thia volume will be more attractive than most of the otheia ot tbia 
Bntific aeries. 

OtiBt.*a SoNos it the name given to a special kind of epic poems Ciund 
long the Islamitic Southern Slavs, south of the Danube, in Bosnia, Her> 
>Tina, etc. The object of these poems ie the heroic period of the ppr- 
lal fights of theSlnvaand Magyar? against the Turks during the eiiteenth 
i seventeenth centariea, wbicb ended in the eipulsion of tbeTarka from 
ingary. The troubadours, or guslais, who p>erpetuale tbeae poems, accom< 
By their singing with tbe sounds of the ffu«ia, or one-chord ed violin, and 
> more ancient pieces embody many posaages of surpnsing beauty. A 
mber of these epic pieces have been collected by Dr. Frederick Kraues in 
M, and were since partly published by him in the original dialect, like 
rlovic, the Count of Raab." Freiburg, i. B., 1889. with a readable Oerman 
ulation (American AKTiaoAHiAM, 1889, page 391). Another Guslar aong 
povered by him has just been translated into German trochaic verses and 
Miahed in Vienna by Car! Gnsber, whose title runs as follows: "Mthmt^i 
t fSmailagie itrko}, cin VolktepoM der lufdilavuclien Utihammedaner, 
no., pp, ISO; I8IK)}. Tbe tubject- matter of this truly heroic poem is a 
rlike episode of the year 1G57, the battle of Czlkvar, near Stuhlweis- 
nbnTs, Hungary. This was tbe time when the Turkish domination ov«r 
ingary was still in lull force, and although many incidents of tlie story 
I the reenlt of poetical fiction, the historical foundation of the whole ii 
linctly perceptible. Young Mebmed, who had just induced a benatlFiil 
o follow him to Ofen, tbe capil«l, with all bur treasures, conveya 
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bar thM«»Lth« bend afmlu^ssdfpletidid rellnoe.and from ibereloUu 
Held or Hobsrs, when liming the piw^t over Uie Glin> River, tbe «bo1* 
body or paiEPftnt In cnilii^Dl^r attacked by Pf^er, a CtirifltinD coininander 
from Wallnfbia. Tbe ocmlart » a tcrribl« one and UuU three dsjf ; it tail 
In t h« d«f«ttt and captnrv of tli« CbnAian l«ad«. Th«ori^oal of "UebraedV 
Brida) pHrty" contaim 3160 trochjuc versw.of five feet each, and was &tM 
pnblislii^l by Krsiue at Rapua in 1S86, in the pablishiniiolHcie of D. Pretner, 
wUb ull the ethnographic and pbilologic elucidaliona which are n«OenUT 
Kit > fiill underetaodinK of a production of this unique character. 

AttT Amiikci tre DiTAK«.~The Malayan inhabitnnU of Borneo ara known 
to tbe whiten as Dayake, although thia name ie unknown to tbe people, 
which calls itself Olo al. or Oto ngadja. Although they have among ua lb* 
reputation of cruel barbiuianH, on account of their native custom of " Iirad 
hunting" and exhibiting the head« of their viclime on their buildings, they 
are a talentMl, induKtrious and gifled people, eminently capable of becom- 
ing mora civilixed under appropriate guidance. Prol^or Alois Rttitnund 
fltiin, of llie Vienna Univeicily, haa made of their plaatic arts the object of 
k mpmorablii and very inatrnctive treatise,* after having studied them in 
tlie ethnographic collections at tbe Imperial Mnseiiiu ut Vienna (tn which 
the army Hurfeon, Dr. P. leidor Bace, baa been tbe principal contribnlor), 
Uid In tiie public colle«^tions at Hamburg, Berlin, Amsterdam, Leiden and 
other cities. 

Heln inil)divides bis material into five eections— architeclure, scnlptOTe, 
paiiiUnK. technical arts, and tattooing^ tbe whole being preceded by a gen- 
eral and historical Introduction and followed by the author'a ' concloaioas" 
apon th(> whole subject matter. The illiiBtrationa coneiat of t«n pbUes 
(«nrMN?nting ornamental devices, ninety wood-cuts and a frontiapice. Th» 
^Ir material u»ed fcraTphilwlore are the solid and imperiahable woods 
^vltHvil bv the tropical foroste of the iBiand. The dwellings have bifb 
I ri»l-i ih, i^^ixUha, and the doOTB.posta and pani'lB are oOen full oftasle- 
M iMWHwinltUffn IVople of note are buried in "balls of the dead," talid, 
y (Miu'iwtw standing upon pileB. In sculpture, the Dflyaksart 
^jftltv (mcvmbAiI as ftr as the human form ia concerned, for the 
KSManMlkim" of both sexes found in the museams are ospectaDy 
no ftntah. Hvin believes that some of their number rep- 
j atht t*d p*il,of which their mythology ia full, a list of thetn 
jKAM v»g** t$'-^ while other* are talismans, imitations of anlmali, 
k l^T*k» IHyltvonthe Katingam place some rude idols, nlled 
|^«f»M St^ rMkh ** kMpo' epidemic diseases. More ingenuity is di»- 
I ikw^ M t>M «M «w4 4WW ■HMikt. As to the art of painting, the Eu(ctb 
I X^iMA ■frtfMt-.'i to th* nftfiMhKtioa of monsten and ocree of variom de- 
kh* .irastPS »t the draffoo. which in onr tradition is a 
< I I'l tb« contrary to theee AaUlioi. Ti> 
• .lod may H<rvo atso aa a symbol 
- ir.<iu tba rain. Ibr imperial dignity 
/-, Nniue the eatnuie* of Mve ea% 
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HfitrM maltaRMlMa 
d aftaoanUwbcr Malar. 
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> Ithe constellation of the dragon marlca tbe commencement of tprmg, 
~'iina this uonHter-eymboliam was introduced into Da; ak art and the 
n tbe inDumerable ehielda in European muaeums show inventive- 
i, if not originality, and a rather correct and studied human anatoinj. 
leatiidjr of these shields m more attractive, perhaps, than of any other 
t io Hein'e book. The moat imperishable objects oeed in drawing, 
rring and painting are manufkctiired of ironieood, ''tabalieo," which i« eo 
lanacioas as to resist even the attacks of tbe white ant. 

Cloths and other textile Ctbrica are excellent as to durability and of ex- 
qaieite ornamentation ; basketry ia made of rsttAn, split bamboo and palm 
leaves. In the "get-up" and ornamenting of their textile bbricstheDayak 
women are roore self-reliant and independent than the Europettn women, 
who can produce nothing of the sort without having a pattern before them. 
Hein pays a high compliment to tbe character of the Dayak fair sex ; the 
femalee are laborious, chaste without prudery, attractive in their exterior, 
living wholly within and for their families. They are not fertile, and the 
nation is at present diminishing. Tbe whole Dayak people is passionately 
fond of music, and a primitive music always resounds within their halls of 
festivity. They also make poems, which are songs of travel, of love, of 
worship; they invent farces, puns and legends of all sorts. Like the Battas, 
tbeir characters are found to be sincere; they evince love of jnstice and 
^_bntb, ftnd abhor deception. 

^H Tbk Kihbchdd Lanqcaoe is one of the western Ba'ntu dialects, spoken 
^|k mare than a million of negroes east of the port of San Paul de Loonda, 
^■Bonth AfHca, some distance south of the equator, in the vast country named 
Angola. A Swiss missionary, Heli Ghstelain, who lived three years among 
these natives in the Interior and on tbe coast, baa published a grammar of 
that tongue, with Portnguese text, this being tbe language spoken by the 
white inhabitants and the numerous Creole population. Its title is: "Cram- 
mtatiea eUmetUar do Kimbandu oa Lm^ua de Angola." Genebra, typ. de 
CharleeSchnchardt, IS8S-8e,8°; 24 and 172 pages. Li be all the other Ba'ntu 
dialects, Kimbundu is rich in grammatic forms, and tbeee are formed chiefly 
by prefiiation of relational elements, not often by suSiiation. Exercisea 
after the Ollendorff method greatly facilitate the acquisition ofthe language. 
The book has several prefaces, one by Robert Oust, and all of these describe 
tbe linituistic and literary position of Kimbundu (or "speech of then^ro") 
among tbe other Ba'ntu tongues south of the equator. Parties interested 
in this publication may address Albert S. Galschet, P. O. Box 333, WashiDK- 

i.p.a 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 
n« A^iftitim of TiaauiBtvidatA^/tunaAalntmd the SaU ef AborigiMl 
ateiar.aadAtSealeof CieiHtalien BrpmrmlM iy Tiim. A Serivatif Hl» 
toiinl umI EthiMlogiiCBl SOmUo. Bjr Gctea V. Thmeton. OorT«»p(induif 
SeciTetaryoftfaeTeaneaBeeHiBUiricalSodM]'. Cindnnad: RobertCUrke 
ftCo. 189a 

This 18 a very excellent book, and ia written in kh excellent style. TltB 
anthor ia not confined to technical it iee, bnt takes a lirood view or his nil^ 
|ect.a&d throirs the light of historical learning into tlie entire arch wologtcal 
field. In doing so, however, he docs not allow himself to be carried away 
by any theory, and keeps bimvelf free from Ibe cbarfe of special p'eading. 
to this respect it ie the most eatt«&ctory treatuv yet i^ned apon lbs 
Honnd-bnilderg, and comes nearer to the solution of the Mound-bnildei^ 
problem than anything heretofore written. The epecial value of the work, 
however, b to be fonad in the dewripUoo of the relics which have been 
^Ihered, many of which are new find.<, and eo have never been d(<i«ibed 
before. Theee relic?, ta be sure, were nearly all of them found in Tennett- 
see, hat the fact that the book ia limited to the antiquities of one district,a 
district which has not been deecribed before, makes it all the more valua- 
ble. We have now several fields which have received special tre*tinciil[ 
Ohio, with its many village sites, sacred enclosuree, altar mounda, templa 
platforms, ash pits, and ancient Ibrts; Wisoonsin, with its emblematic 
monads, animal effigiea, ancient villagee, and clan residences; and alao Ui6 
southern district or Gulf Stales, with their extensive pyramids, many aim 
of ancient villages, and relics, which may be called either Indian or Mound- 
builder; and in this book, Tenneaaee, with its stone graves, i(e ancieDt 
forta, and remarkable deposits ©f ancient pottery, stone implement*, ehdl 
and copper ornameDts,and espedally its sculptured idols. Taken'togetber, 
and compared with one another, the books which have been written apOK 
these different archteological fields will give to us a verj- fair idea of tbi 
Mound -builders' territory, and will help us to solve the mystery which hm 
surrounded the Mound ■builders. History may help us to understand Ihflsc 
field?, but it is not sufficient; archteology is the great exponent. This it 
certainly the case with Tennessee, which was for many years "as unknown 
to the outer world as Central Africa." "These facts are stated to show how 
littlehistory can tell us directly of ancient Tennessee, or of the stone gr»w 
race." The author says, " It is difficult to ascertain the exact relation of lb* 
stone grave race of Tennessee to the historic red Indians," but he seems to 
think that they were both anterior and superior to them. 

We think this is the position for scientific men to take. It throws back 
(ha prehistory of our country beyond the red Indians, and rc-establishea 
the mound-building period- The test bonke on history should have Ihii 
distinction clearly drawn, for the new-fangled idea of difmissing tha 
Hound' builders JVom prchi^loric .\merica has received b eet-buck which ■! 
can not overcame. The Mound-builders' art, or rather the native art tn Um 
mound-bultding period is plainly Biinvm i,v h»v.- i.^.-n of -siu*! 
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In tti«t ie, it was suiwrior to any art which has appeared aiaong the red 

Indians in modern dnys Of <»urEp, if we could be taken back to DeSoUi'fl 

time, and couM traveree the whole territory, and examine the furnitare of 

the houaee, the dre«e of the chiefs, the equipment of the warriore, the do- 

neatic Dteniilfi of the people, and could have Bome one expUin to us the 

p»noaal ornainenlH and the Hymbolic representations which were common 

in those dA>'B, we might be able to explain the relics which are now found 

^^fa the mounils, and eay that eome of these were deposited after the time of 

^HjbB diacoTeTV. Bat we want to go further back than DeSoto's expedition, 

^Kad we think thai the «tone graves and burial mounds of Tennessee will 

^^nrr; as there. We are glad that the autb or of this book has recognised 

this, and made it a point. We are not kept in the prolohialoric period, nor 

is Ibere any special effort to mioimixe the relics of the Mound -builders, but 

we an* carried at once to prehistoric times, iind aro led to see clearly tha 

aodtti status of the people in that period. 

There are. of course, some problems which we should like to have had 
solved. To iHuatrnte: the stone graves are found scattered over almost the 
Btlre Mississippi Valley; they have been found as far north oe Coshocton 
I, Mercer County. Illinois, as far south afl Etowa, Georgia, as 
r east as Caldwell County, North Carolina, and as far west as Warren 
nnty, Miesonri, though Tennessee seems to have been the great center, 
e thousands of them are found in that State. The queetion ie, Were 
iS stone graves all built by one people? 

1, many of the shell gorgets of Tennessee have striking resemblances 
las-reliefa of Mexico and Central America. How came these resem- 
' bl&DceB? We are not quite satisfied to have this problem summarily dis- 

■ The carved piped are found iu Tennessee, in Southern Ohio, in Central 

^^nthiDia and Southeastern Iowa, and striking resemblances are to be traced ; 
^^bw oame this? Was there a tribe which passed over this entire territory 
^^Kd led their pipes, or did the Mound- builders borrow patterns from one 
P^bother? Theidols which are found in Tenuesseeare very interesting. They 
''^ -show that the people had passed beyond the stage of sun-worahip, and bod 
reached the borders of that stage which existed in Central America. No- 
where else is there such a mingling of animal figures, sua symbols and 
haman representations as in Tennessee. This has not been accounted for 
4Dd there is no theory to satisfy us. 

Again, the portraits which are contained in the idols are unique. There 

1b generally a resemblance between them. Bo the portraits give to ua an 

ide* of the physiogomy of the people. Geo. Thruston has spoken of the 

troweti which were taken out of the Noel cemetery at Nashville. He eayfl 

this set of plastering tools ie a most interesting and suggestive discovery; 

he thinks that men followed the business of plastering in the prehistoric 

period We would call attention to one fact; these trowels are found not 

only in Tennessee, but in other localities. In fact there are objects on the 

l^bMd'dreesee of idols found in Tennessee, and in the (iuede collection from 

^^nrto Bico, in the West Indies, which look like trowels. The question we 

^^b la, waa there a craft of plasterers, and were these the emblems of the 

^^■Mt> or is the resemblance merely arcidentkl 7 The some queetion might 

^^^Hked In reference to the spool omamente and objcrls of copper which 
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« Uken from Ui« maoBda of Ti L iiii tw i *ad of Ohio. Bow eomn il thil 
■ raaen-bliiv tboe an tmxad as &r avay u Ueiko «i>d Centnl 
ickT W« will not, how«v<r. aak anv tnare qaeeUon^' Th« »utli<ir 
" We ture derotod mare MtMitioD ta th« LUiutmione of ^>ecisi«ii> 
un to UieoriM reg^jdiBg tiieai. It is not oar inteatioo to enter ujioo an 
d conaideralioB of the inter«Mliu( MhootogiaU and srrboMlo^cal 
r probletua natantlj ensgeetod, bat aajr anUqaarian or coUvctor will be im- 
proaned with the tact tlial it wUl be impoerible tocatbera collecUoaof 
antiqiiitieo of euch a rsried and •dvaaced t^pe u hare been iDiiAnUcd 
willili) tli«ilniitaofthe tIiitt«d&tat«R,oatmd«orth«lerHUirTaf tbemotind 
buSldint; tribes. They present nnmistafcable erideooe of a etUe of aocMy 
aliovo the social condittoa of the prehistoric tribes of Canada and the mntli- 
Mat«ni Btatee. Unmistakable evidences are presented of intercouree or 
nlatlonship with the andent people of the soatbireet and of tbe Pneblo 
dlstriels." " We can not believe that theee higher types rcpreeent nothing 
aiOTo than the ordinary cnltnre of Indian tribes like the SbawDefls and 
Chorokees, neither do we agree in the opioion with tbe aatbora who inaiat 
that they wore the works of a superior race of Totteca, Aztecs, or Hajraa," 
In other wonln, the author undertakes to describe the exact status of (be 
people, wliomight he called the Mound 'bntiders of the middle dislri«l8,aDd 
In this ho has succeeded. 



Tbe lliimboldl PublishlDg Co. 

Tlili it a very remarkable wort. It first describee the writers who hate 
written on the subject, and reciews the Tagaries apparent in their works. 
It then p&MHH ou to the study of the different parts of the human face, 
giving churacl eristics ofespreBaion in each. Then follow some good thoughb 
on tho dlflVreut races and their methods or habits or espreteion. Tbs 
agrioiilturnl ractw arc less cxpresstTe than the war-like, sea-taring or trading 
nations. The elTecl of emotion on the countenance is described. In &ct,a 
picture of human nnture generally is given, and the reader is expected to 
bvoouio a good Judge of human nature from the perusal of the book, T1i» 
|irlce In only thirty i-ent». 

(juinifnitnct of Soeialitm. By Prof. A. Schaffle. Trannlaled by Bernard 
lloiuniiuot. Dariiiiniirm and l^ilia By David Riwhie, M. A. l^onllu 
Oriifiri □/ Alpint anrf Italian Laken and Glacial ErotUin. By various aathora. 
Those little books constitute Nos. 123, 124 and 125 of the Humboldt li- 
brary. The price of each is flfleen cents. They average about fifty pagv 
of finely printed matter, and are well worth the money, 

The lAft and Tima nf Ephraim (Jiilier. By hia daughter, Julia PerUna 

Cutler. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke. 18U0. 

£phniim Cutlfr was tliu son of Rev. Mnaaweh Cutler, who waa ona at 
the founders of the Commonwealth of Ohio and the Northwest TnrllOTT, 
Tho eon may bo ualled one of the foundera of the Couimonwealtb of Ohio 
and at least one of the groat legislators of the State. He is not «o wall 
known as his fsther, hut was a v -y honorable man, and hismmuoirli 
worihy of a pUi^e in the history of tbe Great West. Mr. Clurke has done 
grmi Hervice to Iho country in brin^inif out these ditferent volumes abottl 
tbo Cutleni. Zeiiibergers and the pioneers of Ohio, and should be iialrottiaed 
by all the lover* of good, wholesome biographical literature. 
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ZODI \CAL CHRONOLOGY.* 

By O. D. Miller. 

KThe lat^e amount of material introduced into tkts treatise io 

e preceding chapters, in some cases in a crowded state, has 

iecludcd the possibility, in many instances, of giving it a proper 

katment; we have contented ourselves with indicating gener- 

By its bearings upon the particular topic in hand, without rcfer- 

icc to its import in other respects. Not infrequently, also, we 

pive refrained from stating the full, legitimate conclusion until 

\ the proofs had been brought forward to confirm it. More- 

rer, the chief points of the argument in support of our general 

ieory have been of necessity but gradually developed, so that 

Ihas been impossible to bring them together under one view, 

mcdy some defects of this nature, but more especially with 

ew to a connected statement of the results of these inves- 

Bgations, and of their bearings upon other subjects relating to 

Antiquity, we give the following summary of the argument. It 

'ay be regarded as an introduction to the work. 

\ It is proposed to give here, for the convenience of readers as 

1^11 as our own, a summary statement, chapter by chapter, of 

e chief points established throughout the work, introducing 

'i additional explanations, from time to time, as seems to be 

femanded. In the opening chapter, the existence of the zodiac, 

ubstantially as transmitted to us, is traced back to the prehis- 

rical period in the valley of the Euphrates. It was shown to 

■vc existed, for instance, prior to the times of Lik-Bargos, or 

Irukh, the earliest known king of the Chaldeans, whose epoch 

ps been variously estimated at from 2000 to 3000 years B. C. 
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Not only this, the zodiac is shown to have been in use anterior 
to the origin of the Babylonian genealogy of antediluvian kings, 
Alomes, Alaparus, etc.; anterior, also, to the origin of the Baby- 
lonian traditions of the creation, embodied in the " Creation 
Tablets" discovered by Mr. George Smith ; anterior, finally, to 
the invention of the cuneiform system of writing itself, in which 
we find, under their hieratic forms, all the names designating the 
different parts of the zodiac, the constellations, signs, months, 
etc. These facts being established, the usual impression among 
astronomers, and even among antiquarians oflentimes — namely, 
that primitively the signs of the zodiac occupied the same 
position, respectively, as the constellations having the same 
names — is shown to be wholly erroneous ; since, at the period 
to which we bad traced the existence of the zodiac, the signs 
were at least one entire division, or thirty degrees, in advance of 
their respective constellations. This fact being firmly grounded, 
it is necessary to admit, first, that the original positions of all 
the signs m advance of their constellations was the result, not 
of accident of any conceivable circumstances of a normal devel- 
opment of the system, but of an express, deliberate design; second, 
that such an original arrangement could have been designed 
only for the purpose, in one important respect, of a Zodiacal 
Chronology^ since, on one hand, this arrangement is admissably 
adapted for this purpose, and since, on the other hand, a zodiacal 
chronology, dating from a period anterior to the invention of the 
zodiac, was absolutely impossible without just such an arrange- 
ment of the signs in relation to their constellations. The entire 
problem then resolved itself into the one simple question : How 
far in advance of their respective constellations were the signs 
originally found ? 

The problem being thus simplified and plainly stated, the 
question as to the means of its solution becomes all important. 
The aim is not, as it had been with M. Dupries and others, to 
discover who were the inventors of the zodiac, nor to fix the date 
of its invention. It is rather to determine the epoch to which 
the earliest traditions of mankind referred; the traditions, namely, 
respecting the birth of the world, of man, his primeval abode 
and primitive history. The means to be employed, and the 
method to be pursued, in the solution of the problem, are 
essentially different from those heretofore adopted by investi- 
gators, so far as we are aware. It was to investigate, as the 
chief aid, the traditions themselves, the date of whose origin was 
to be ascertained ; to investigate them with the view of detecting 
certain astronomical allusions and references, tending to reveal 
the state of the heavens, or the position of the earth in relation 
to the heavens, at the epoch to which they all pertained. Thus 
wc av(>id the necessity of assuming any hypothesis at the start 
on which to predicate our theory; a hypothesis which might 
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in the end, as in M. Dupries' system, wholly erroneous. 
■ method is, in fact, strictly scientific in its character; the 
1 itsell is reduced to the simplest elements possible, and 
: practically to involve only two ground propositions. The 
t fundamental aim is to connect the traditions, whose date 
s to be fixed, with tme certain sign of the zodiac, whose rctro- 
c movement should mark the precession; the second ground 
position is to connect the same traditions with one certain 
(ensuUation of the zodiac, as the point Trom which the precession 
had originally departed. 

The problem stated, and the method of its solution pointed 
out. we are prepared now to follow the course of the investiga- 
tion. It is not alone in the main position established in this 
E"--"itise, in connection with the general problem, that we hope 
lave contributed somewhat to our knowledge of antiquity 
I the prehistorical science, but as much, perhaps, in the facts 
ich have been substantiated incidentally during ou r researches, 
js the extreme antiquity of the zodiac itself in the valley of 
Euphrates, is a fact not without value in itself considered. It 
he same with respect to the leading fact verified in the second 
^»upter, which regards the symbolism attached to the solar orb. 
This solar symbolism, so ancient and so widely prevalent among 
the nations of antiquity, has not only served the underlying prin- 
^^ciple of these investigations; it affords the proper point of view 
^Efrom which to interpret the myth of the dying sun-god, of which 
^HU. Dupries and his school have made such effective use to dis- 
^Rredit the Gospel narrative. The facts relative to this myth are 
undeniable; its extreme antiquity and wide prevalence are un- 
deniable; the only question is as regards its real import, its 
actual bearings, the circumstances that gave rise to it. All this 
we believe to have been suggested, if not fully demonstrated, in 
connection with our main problem. Sir G, Wilkinson has these 
pregnant remarks : 

"The sufferings and death of Osiris were the great mystery 

of the Egyptian religion ; and some traces of it are perceptible 

among other people of antiquity. His being the divine goodness 

I and the abstract idea of good, his manifestation upon earth (like 

1 Indian god), his death and resurrection, and his office as judge 

c dead in a future state, look like the early revilatsons of a 

turt manifestation of the DHty converted into a mythological 

" " etc' 

e myth of the dying sun-god was in no sense peculiar to 

s Egyptian religion ; it was as familiar to the Phcenicians, the 

^rians, the Phrygians of Asia Minor, the Chaldeans, Assyrians, 

" 9 the populations of the Nile Valley. If, then, it was not an 

riy re^'clation of a future manifestation of the Deity" on 
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earth, we see no way to account for and to interpret it in harmony 
with the integrity of the Gospel narrative of the death and resur- 
rection of Christ. There was, then, a primitive revelation ; and 
it was written in the heavens in starry hieroglyphs. It was by 
means ot the symbolism attached to the sun, as a type of man, 
thus as both a god and a man, that the inventors of the sphere 
were able to transmit to after ages the fundamental doctrines of 
the primeval religion. It was by means of this so-called myth 
of a dying sun-god that the original promise of a Redeemer 
was emblazoned on the face of the northern heavens, where we 
can see Hercules, the sun-god, who dies and is raised again, 
stamping with his heel on the head of Draco, fit representative 
of the serpent of Eden. Of course, when the key to this sym- 
bolism was lost, the objects upon which it was grounded became 
themselves the centers of worship, giving rise to the Sabaenistic 
cultus and the worship of the elements, while all that remained 
were the detached threads of the primeval traditions. 

It is unnecessary to enter into the details ot the manner in 
which the solar symbolism served the inventors of the sphere 
in the embodiment of those ideas which they desired to transmit 
to the after world. They would have been unable to accomplish 
their object without it. By the birth of the sun, under the form 
of infancy, at the epoch of the winter solstice, they were able 
to symbolize the birth of the world and of man. It was by 
descent of the sun. through Libra, into the lower, placing a ser- 
pent as peranatellon |of this zodiacal division, that they will be 
able to symbolize the fall of man. All this, however, is familiar 
to the reader. 

The location of the Gan-Exicn of Genesis, identified with the 
Meru of the Hindus, the A/6ordj of the Persians, the ERharsak 
■lat Rurra of the Accadian inscriptions, upon the high table- 
lands of Central Asia and the great mountain plateau of Pamir, 
was a fact lonj; since worked out and definitely accepted by some 
oi the best critics of our age. It was in this sacred mount that 
these ver}' traditions centered, whose approximate date was to 
be ascertained. It was by means of certain peculiar traditionar>' 
ideas associated with this mountain that we were able to work 
out the results of the last chapter, respecting the primitive posi- 
tion of the celestial pole. 

The more serious work of the present treatise commences 
w ith our third chapter. The aim in this chapter is to connect 
the primeval traditions with one certain sign of the zodiac, as 
tlie moveable point on the celestial dial-plate, since all the signs 
by their movement marked the progress of the precession, which 
they followed. It would seem, almost, that the inventors of the 
sphere had made special pro\nsion for this purpose. In embody- 
ing the cosmogony in the sphere, they had associated the biiti 
of the world and of roan particularly with the epoch of the w^ 
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solstice, selecting at the same time one certain zodiacal sign 

represent this epoch — the sign Capricorn. Hence the widely 
_ -evalcnt notion in antiquity that the birth of the cosmos and of 
man had taken place precisely at this solstitial period. It was 
here that took place the conflict of the two cosmical principles, 
light and darkness, resulting in the organisation of the world 
and in the establishment of the rule of law and order. It is 
true that at a later period the creation was associated oftentimes 
with one or the other of the equinoxes. Such, however, could 
not have been the primitive doctrine. Among the Chinese and 
Egyptianscspecially.whosecivilizations were exceedingly ancient, 
"'le great commencement was marked by the triumph of light 

T darkness at the winter solstice. The analogies of ideas, the 
^iroduction of all things Irom the humid watery element, neces- 
sitated the assumption of this epoch of mid-winter as that of the 
creation. As Dr. Asmus has shown, the all proceeds out of 
oceans ; and even the fire is from the humid element.* Thus, as 
Ac watery and nintery signs are the same, the epoch of all birth 

that of mid-winter, marked by the sign of Capricorn. 

Having connected the traditions relating to the birth of the 
tosmos and of man with the sign of Capricorn, it is necessary 
next to connect them with one certain constellation as that in 
which the sign was found at the creation epoch. As the constel- 
lations never change their positions in the heavens, that in which 
'Capricorn was primitively located would constitute the fixed 
loint from which the precession had originally departed. This 

>nstellation was ascertained to have been no other than Gemini, 
le zodiacal Twins. There are many circumstances tending to 
le conclusion that Gemini must have marked the epoch of crc- 
ition and of the paradisiacal man. The two cosmical principles, 

■m whose union or conflict the cosmo.-i had originated, were 
t frequently conceived as twins ; and the fint human pair, 
ike Zama and Zami of the Hindus, were likewise regarded as 
twins. To confirm the first impression, it was found that Shu 
and Tefunt among the Egyptians, whose cosmical character was 
not to be doubted, had also been put to i-epresent the zodiacal 
twins. This proves that the cosmical and zodiacal twins had 
been conceived as originally one and the same; and thus that 
Gemini represented the cosmical epoch. Then there was the 
birth of the Dioscuri, representing Gemini, from the egg of 
Lcda, evidently to be identified with the mundane or Orphic egg- 

im which was born the Greek Eros, the god of love, otherwise 

moeivcd as born from the height of Chaos and the humid, 
clement. The Dioscuri are also regarded as the chief 

tbiri, whose cosmical character was well known. 

But the most conclusive reason for assuming this constellation 

[ fMlElOTi. I. pp. !a»-LB. 
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as having marked the creative epoch, is the fact that the orig- 
inal hieroglyph for Gemini involved unquestionably the double 
notion of the watery element and of love ; a combination of ideas 
Avhich could find no explanation other than that of the birth of 
Kros, the Hmdu Rama, as god of love, from the original chaos. 
This proved absolutely the reference of Gemini to the birth of 
the cosmos. There are. again, evidences of a very direct char- 
acter, derived from the cuneiform text, that Gemini represented, 
under the title of " gate of the gods," the paradisiacal mountain, 
and under the name As-Kar the paradisiacal man; for the Accadian 
language belonging to the Ugro-Finnish group, there is much 
reason for identifying As-Kar with As-Kur of the Norse myth- 
ology, both as designations of the first man. 

Considering all the data, the proof that Gemini marked the 
birth of the world and of man, seems to be perfectly conclusive. 
Thus, as the creation of the world and of man took place at the 
winter solstice. Gemini stood for the creation at thiS solstice. The 
sign Capricorn was then in Gemini regarded as the fixed point 
on the zodiacal dial-plate from which the precession of the 
equinoxes had originally departed. As the same constellation 
now stands for the summer solstice, the aggregate amount of 
precession is half the zodiacal circle, which converted into time 
equals 12,500 years from the present period, as the approximate 
date to which the primitive traditions of our race pertained. 

The fact last stated, the assumption of Gemini as having 
marked the primordial winter solstice, controlls all the subse- 
quent stages of the investigation. 

The result, as stated at the close of the fourth chapter, is 
still to be regarded, in some sense, as provisional. Although in 
ordinary matters the evidences adduced would be regarded as 
si:ttic:ent. in a matter of such great importance, and considering 
the extraordinar\- character of the conclusion arrived at, no 
author would be willing to assume the responsibility' of such a 
theorv except upon the grounds almost of an absolute demon- 
str.ition. Thus these investigations would never have seen the 
l:i;ht of day had it not been for the discoveries subsequently 
niaoe z^vA en^bodied in the fifth and sixth chapters. Having con- 
structed the simple table introduced in the opening of the fifth 
eha:^ter. representing the primitive positions of all the signs in 
the:r relations respectively to the twelve constellations, the in- 
.;uiry naturally suggested itself, whether this table afforded any 
ind. cation or proof that such had been at one time the actual 
state of the heavens, thus tending to confirm the previous con- 

The ver>- remarkable tradition presented by Damascius, rc- 

soectmc the four-faced dragon called HercuUs and Cronos, to- 

'cthcr with the circumstance that the zodiacal Taurus gnd the 

\«vrian man-bulls were intimately associated with Hercules as 
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BjtDbols, first suggested to us the important f;tct that this 
j^thological personage was not only traditionally connected with 
E cherubim of Egypt, but that for the Gentile world he had 
presented the promised Seed of the woman. Two especial 
insiderations conducted to these conclusions. First, the orig- 
kl identity of the man-bulls with the cherubim, as so fully 
nnonstrated by M. Lenormant, as well as the identity also of 
t four-faced dragon of Hercules v/ith the very cherubim of 
iripture, as held by Dr. Faber. and as appears for itscif at the 
•t glance. Second, the remarkable analogy existing between 
ft character of Hercules-Saturn and his symbols, as developed 
length in the fifth chapter, and the Hebrew and Christian 
inception of the promised Seed of the woman, together with 
I types and symbols.* These analogies are very numerous and 
y striking. Compare, for example, the Second Adam, con- 
Ved as the procreative head of a renewed humanity, with ihc 
iracter of Hercules as " lord of generation," in which he allies 
nscif to Mithras and his taurus, both regarded as types of 
Deration in the cosmical sense, and in the sense also o( rcgen- 
Ition by the blood of the laurus, also graphically represented 

the Mithriac monuments. But the most important analogy, 

i that founded upon the character of Hercules as 

H-god, who suffers a violent death and is subsequently raised 

s the dead. It would be impossible, however, to epitomize 
! evidences collected together in our fifth chapter, connecting 
ETCutes-Saturn with the promised Seed of the woman, with the 
crubim of Eden, and especially with the celestial Eden located 
the eastern quarter of the sphere, as the region formerly occu- 
id by the scorpion and its claws. The celestial Rimbi found 
ated there forms undoubtedly the key to the entire .problem 
zodiacal chronology, as well as to the symbolical representa- 
is, centering in the same region of the primeval events of 
Itory. The extraordinary and skillful manner in which the 
irubic figures, conceived to be located with the flaming sword 
Libra and Scorpio, were employed to fix the primitive position 
"the equinoctial solstitial signs, is set forth in the fifth chapter. 
ae four signs were located in four certain constellations and 
I certain order, which must be exactly defined, since a diffcr- 

c in their order would make a diffeTcnce in date not less than 

X) years. The symbols to be employed could not occupy 
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these signs, since they were movable ; they must be placed in 
their respective constellations — ^Aries, Libra, Cancer and Capri- 
corn. The symbols, again, must represent the signs, and no 
other, which, at the period assumed, were found in these four 
constellations. The most remarkable fact in connection with 
the matter is that, according to previous results, the four signs 
thus located corresponded to the four cherubic faces; the signs, 
Taurus, Leo, etc., and the cherubim themselves were tradition- 
ally located in one of these constellations, that is, in Libra. The 
cherubic figures thus fixed the position ot the equinoxes and 
solstices in their exact order; and, in the nature of the case, such 
were substantially the only means of accomplishing the result, 
as fully explained. The conditions, in fact, of the object to be 
attained, were very diflRcult to be realized; yet the method 
adopted was perfect. Thus all ideas of fortuity here is utterly 
excluded. 

It is necessary to admit the existence of deliberate design and 
even of the highest order of inventive genius in these adapta- 
tions. That the inventors of the zodiac, therefore, had aimed to 
embody in this symbolism the date thus indicated, as being that 
of the paradisiacal epoch, seems to be fully demonstrated. This 
is not here a question of mere probability, tending with more 
or less certainty to a conclusion. It is a veritable scientific prin- 
ciple that connects the results stated in the fourth chapter with 
that developed in the fifth chapter — a result marked by the use 
of the cherubic figures. The adaptation of these symbols to a 
certain end, which from its nature could not be realized by any 
other possible contrivance essentially different, constitutes an 
order of proof of a strictly scientific character. 

But the symbolism centering in Libra and Scorpio served not 
only to fix the epoch of Eden, but to record the thrilling events 
associated with this sacred locality. The attack of the solar 
Taurus by the Scorpion as it passed from the upper hemisphere, 
the region of light and life, into the lower hemisphere, the king- 
dom of darkness, cold and death; this attack, we say, of the 
Taurus, symbol of the life-giving and reproductive principle, had 
a most important significance. It imported the loss of that 
power of which the Taurus was the type. This, however, was 
the mythical Taurus, as represented on the monuments. It 
appertained expressly to the cosmogony, and symbolized the 
reproductive power in the cosmical sense and even in the sense 
of the regeneration. It was associated, moreover, in the eastern 
quarter of the sphere, where the attack of the scorpion occurred, 
not only with the celestial Eden, located in the same region, but 
especially with the cherubim, of which it constituted the ground 
form and conception. The cherubim also, as shown by Dr. Bahr. 
were symbols of life and generation, but in the highest sense, as 
represented by the tree of life. It was, then, the life principle, 
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! reproductive power in this supreme sense, the loss of •uhick 
s typified by the attack of the scorpion. To fix the reference 
: more certain, the serpent was sometimes substituted for the 
srpion. It would be impossible to represent the caiamity 
bich had befallen our first progenitors in a manner more clear, 
Ipable and forcible. The loss which they had sustained was 
It s( the power to reproduce and perpetuate the paradisiacal 

e of man ! 
but the promise of a Redeemer was likewise embodied in 
ae symbolical representations. The taurus, the man-bulls, the 
erubim even, were all alike symbols of the Hercules-Saturn; 
id a form of Hercules was Qphiuchus. the Esculapius ol the 
here, who holds the .serpent subdued in his own firm grasp. 
Itis the inventors of the zodiac had recorded in the eastern 
■ven both the primal events of history and the promise of the 
vior of man ; at the same time fixing for all ages tlie epoch in 
lich all had transpired. 

As is well known to orientalists, and as stated expressly by 
, Obry, tradition had located a celestial paradise not only in 
e eastern quarter of the heavens, but also one at the north 
kstial pole, which was united by means of the sacred mount 
tb the terrestrial paradise, first abode of man. 
The facts relating to the celestial pole, and to the paradise 
Dtering in it, are collected together in the sixth chapter, as ex- 
iined in the first part of the chapter, the assumption of Gemini 
marking the prima! winter solstice, not only determined the 
cation of the sign Taurus m the constellation Libra, in which 
le celestial paradise was found to center, but the location of the 
le-star of the paradisiacal epoch in the constellation of Lyra, 
lere another celestial Eden is found to center. We have htre, 
will be seen on a moment's reflection, quite a significant series 

Qtncidences. So far as we are aware, the only two points on 
i Sphere where it could be shown that tradition had located a 
lestial Eden, arc those in Libra and Lyra, the one on the 
liacal band and in the east, the other in the north, about forty- 
'en degrees distant, in a right line, from the present pole-star, 
in the investigation of the primitive traditions 
ating to the creation of the world and man. and to the tcrrcs- 

1 paradise, that we are conducted to the conclusion which 
Itimcs Gemini as having marked the winter solstice of the 
radisiacal period. This result, once taken as a basis, enlorces 
B location of the sign Taurus in Libra and the primitive pole 
Lyra; two points around which wc find centering those iden- 
ll traditions which had led to the assumption of Gemini as 
irking the original winter solstice : two points, in fact, and the 
\y ones on the sphere, where tradition had located a celestial 
radisc, modeled after the terrestrial, with all the principal 
^9orics. What more conclusive demonstration could c.vist 
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than these simple facts, that the original position of the winter 
solstice in Gemini was a reality, and that it marked the para- 
disiacal epoch? A fixed astronomical principle underlies these 
facts, and takes our problem at once out of the sphere of mere 
probabilities into the domain of scientific truth. We demonstrate 
here that the inventors of the celestial sphere actually intended 
to make these two paradises, the one centering in Libra, the 
other in Lyra, correspond with the epoch when Gemini marked 
the winter solstice; or to the epoch fixed, we might say, by the 
cherubim located in Libra, as explained in the fifth chapter; for 
this arrangement, instead of Gemini, seems to have been designed 
as the key to the chronology of Eden. In either case the result 
is the sam*^; there was an express, deliberate design in these 
combinations. 

But independent of all these combinations, are the evidences 
tending to show that the star Vega, in Lyra, actualh^ marked 
the position of the pole at the period to which the 'tr«.dition8 
pertained relating to the creation of the world and the paradis- 
iacal man. First, in the order of these proofs, are the various 
legends of the tortoise. How came the Jtortoise to be associated 
almost universally in antiquity, though often vaguely, with the 
cosmos and with the cosmogony? How came it to be associated 
with the great Asiatic Olympus, the traditionary Mount of 
Paradise? Most remarkable of all, how came this animal asso- 
ciated with a conceived chronology of the creative epoch? It is 
positively certain that the tortoise represented: ist, the cosmos; 
2d, the traditional cosmos; the particular heaven and earth 
united by the sacred mount, and imaged on the upper and 
lower shells; 3d, the chronology of the creative period. These 
are three facts perfectly certain. They present a combination 
of ideas the most singular and rare. But one explanation is 
possible, and that establishes our entire theory of zodiacal 
chronology. The tortoise could represent the chronology of 
the creative epoch in no way possible except as the constella- 
tion marking the position of the pole of that epoch. The 
summit of the sacred mount penetrated the heaven at that 
point; and the traditional cosmos was associated with that 
mount. This is the explanation, the only one conceivable; and 
it demonstrates our theory'. 

We come now to the Mosaic account of the fall of man, and 
of the promise of a Redeemer, as represented in the constella- 
tions surrounding Lyra. The proof that the constellations of the 
Eagle and Lyra represented the great Father and Mother is 
very direct and clear. Merops was the king issued from Meru, 
transformed into the eagle of the sphere. Lyra, under the 
form of the vulture, represented the "mother of all living." 
Consider, then, that the head of Draco, whose name Na-Rash 
is applied to the serpent of Eden, is situated only about six 
de (Trees from Lyra, put for the great mother. This immediate 
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' of ihe two asterisms, in conceclion with llie other 
CU stated, verj' forcibly suggests the history of the temptation 
id (he lall. The position of Hercules, in a kneeling position, 
B beel directly over and within two degrees of the head of 
is serpent, and in the very act of stamping upon and bruising 
Fea1iz<rs and literalizes the account of the promise made to 
IT first parents in a most extraordinary manner. The allusion 
tre to the paradisiacal epoch is simply selt-evident. But in 
'lal way does it fix ihe chronology of that epoch? As we 
B, there is here centering in Lyra a celestial paradise, realiz- 
X the tradition which located a celestial Eden at the north 
ie, modeled after the terrestrial Eden in all its principal 
mures. At the same time, and according to tradition, the 
immit ol the paradisiacal mountain presented the heaven pre- 
leiy in the region of the celestial paradise, and at the same 
ne in the region of the north celestial pole. Thus at the 
roch of the paradisiacal man the sacred summit pierced the 
iavens in the region of the pole, which was at the same time 
e region of the celestial Eden. Now, there exists not the 
Ightest trace of any other celestial Eden in the northern 
lavens but this one centering in Lyra. Hence Lyra marked 
e position of the pole at the paradisiacal epoch. We fulfill 
ire all the conditions required by the traditions, and show that 
ey were founded upon facts. The sacred mount penetrated 
e heaven at Lyra; this asterism was the pole of that epoch 
td the center of the conceived celestial paradise. We have 
re a series of coincidences and of sjmbolicai representations 
a character the most rare and extraordinary. The proof of 
; correctness of our theory respecting the primitive pole 
luld not well be more satisfactory and conclusive, Add to its 
rce, then, that derived from the various legends of the tortoise 
we would realize the strength of the position laid down. 
The Greek legend, relating to the "garden of the Hesperi- 
ts," aflords much additional evidence to the correctness ol our 
ftory of the primitive pole-star. It is only another (orm ol the 
ebrew tradition representing the garden of Eden. It 's re- 
arkable that iormer critics, who have located this legend at 
e celestial pole, have uniformly referred to the identical con- 
Hlaiions which we have interpreted of the Hebrew tradition; 
it none have suspected, so far as we are aware, that Lyra was 
e pole to which the legend referred, That precisely these 
terisms should be made to embody two distinct traditions re- 
tirg 10 the same subject, yet so very difierent in their char- 
ter, is a very notable circumstance. They confirm each other, 
ith as regards location and the significance attached to them, 
hey mutually tend to confirm the location of the Eden of the 
'e in the region surrounding Lyra, going to prove that such 
B the pole, therefore, of the paradisiacal era. 
The three serpents, Draco in the north. Hydra near Cincer and 
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Serpens oear Libra, each associated with a form of Hercules, 
afford another confirmation of our theory. Their connection 
with tiie serpent of Exlen, in such instance, and with the prom- 
ised Seed ot the woman, is perfectly apparent. The exact 
manner in which an astronomical relation is established between 
them, and all are connected with Lyra, as the pole of the epoch 
of Ekien, is fully set forth in our sixth chapter. All this is ac- 
complished by means of the cherubim, with whose asterism, 
Taurus in Libra, Aquaris in Cancer, Serpens and Hydra are 
placed in direct relation. They are made thus, together with 
the legends attached to them, to refer to the period fixed by the 
cherubim, and thence to the pole of that period, near which is 
Draco. 

We recall here the proposition laid down in our fifth chapter; 
namely, that the dying sun-god of antiquity, more especially 
the Asiatic Hercules, actually represented to the first ages, as 
prophetic type, the promised Seed of the woman, the expected 
Redeemer of the world. Not only the resemblance of Her- 
cules' character, as traced in the fifth chapter, to the Hebrew 
and Christian conception of the promised Seed, goes to sub- 
stantiate this, hypothesis; but the established connection of 
Hercules with the cherubim and with the serpent of Eden, with 
the celestial paradise, in fact, centering both in Libra and in 
Lvra. Add to these proofs, the representation of Hercules 
with his heel bruising the serpent's head, as pointed out in the 
sixth chapter; and not less his connection with the dragon in 
the legend ot the Hesperides. Finally, add to all these proofs 
the legends associated with the three serpents, each definitely 
connected with a form of Hercules; the reference of these ser- 
pents and legends to the fall of man and the promised Seed 
being perfectly transparent. In view of all these proofs we 
claim to have established beyond reasonable doubt the proposi- 
tion before stated. To the first ages, and especially to the 
CJentile world, the dying sun-god, particularly the Asiatic Her- 
cules, was the prophetic type and representatton of the promised 
Seed, the expected Redeemer ot mankind. The importance 
ol this f.iot, in its bearings upon the theories of Dupries, Nork 
and others, representing the dying sun-god, will be recognized 
ill once. It completely retutes those theories. Moreover it 
^oc8 far to establish the fact ot a primitive revelation actually 
wiiitcn in the heavens. The various and direct analogies ex- 
i,'*iing lH*t\voen the prophetic character and that set forth in the 
tuvHpcl hi.Htorv of jesus Christ, exhibit a most extraordinary 
lrt\*i, ton\lin>; to confirm that history. The entire subject, indeed, 
t^ \'aloulatcd to excite our wonder and our most profound re- 

Wo hrtvt' now |>assed through the different chapters, tracing 
\\\P V{uio\i!i *tttjjes of the development of our theory, and that 
u^Mly iu the order in which it was originally wrought ool 
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kit aoflie important points established durinjj the progress o( 
le investigation have been wholly passed over in ihis review. 
B the fitth chapter, especially, the views put forth respecting 
e tree of life and the connection of the scorpion with ihe cher- 
lim, we believe to be correct, and not without importance. Yet 
ey are not vital to our theory, nor lo the argument in its 
lapporl. Thev serve, however, to explain and confirm many 
bther points. It is proper to call attention to the lact that the 
liurth, fil'th and sixth chapters are in one sense separate from 
"itch other, containing each an independent argument in support 
of Ihe general hypothesis. The lourth chapter, on the primi- 
tive position of the constellation Gemini as marking the winter 
solstice, stands in one sense by itself. Prove thai this constel- 
lation did mark the winter solstice at the paradisiacal period, and 
Mr theory is that insUnt established. So with respect to the 
Kfth; show that the cherubic figures did fix the original .posi- 
DOfla of Ihe equinoctial signs, and the same conclusion results. 
Finally, as regards the sixth chapter, if the star Vega in L,yra 
was the pole at the traditional epoch of the creation, the same 
result follows as belore. These three chapters, then, are com- 
plementary, proving each other. Admit the correctness of the 
"Theory of one, that of the others has also to be admitted. 

There are certain points in the general argument which we 

jelieve might be very much strengthened, had we access to 

"the proper sources of information. Thus with regard to 

Gemini: the Egyptians had another mode ol representing the 

asterism, which was by the figure of two plants, or sprigs of 

^olanta, having the phonetic power o{ hcu. We strongly suspect 

^^uat the reference was to an elementary divinity representing 

^Bie original waterv chaos; but we have not the means of prov- 

^^fag it. This would go to establish the cosmical character of 

^^Gemini, which is, in (act, sufficiently apparent. Again: on the 

Hindu zodiac and many others Gemini is represented by a man 

and woman holding each other by|the hands or a.ms. We be- 

illieve the reference was not only to the two cosmical principles, 

^Knate and female, regarded as twins, but also to the first human 

^^mir, conceived as twins, like Zama and Zami ot the Hindus. 

^But this we are not able to fully substantiate exactly in so many 

[^^VOrds. Doubtless there exists an abundance of material known 

to scholars, ot which we ourselves are ignorant, that would go 

to confirm these and other points. But we believe that the re- 

^«ulls, as already worked out, will prove satistactory to those 

^^best qualified to judge in such matters. 

^H Id another work treating upon "The Ancient Cosmogonies," 
^Rvhich, if the circumstances are favorable, we shall hope to 
^^publish at no very distant day, we have shown that the Baby- 
lonians, fc example, to say nothing of other peoples, embodied 
a ihcir cosmogonv much of this sacred science and tradition 
a their sphere. The original chaos, as described by Berosus, 
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for instance, was repre?enled by ihe sphere in its unl 
chaotic state, before its primary divisions Jind orderly arrange- 
ment; the primordial ocean beinf;, in fact, the celestial &ea, out 
of which the all had its binh. ,To a certain extent It has been 
shown incidentally during these researches that the cofimogony 
had been embodied in the sphere. Nor is this all; but every- 
thing relating to the traditional paradise, as wdl as the events 
associated with it, have been found equally embodied in the 
sphere. All these mailers appertain to a primitive revelation, 
if we admit the existence of such a revelation. In our view, 
t4ie result of these investigations goes to prove that such a 
revelation did exist, and that it was, to a certain extent at least, 
embodied in the sphere; in other words, it was written in the 
heavens, and the cherubim, located in the east, in Libra, con- 
stituted the key to it. Nor are these, to emt>ioy here Dr. Faber's 
expression, mere "licentious conjectures". The underlving 
principle which connects Gemini, assumed as marking the win- 
ter solstice, with the symbolism centering in Libra, with the 
celestial Eden located there, and then with the symbolical 
representations centering in Lyra, with the celestial para- 
dise placed at the north pole; this principle, we say, is no 
mere conjecture, but a definitive astronomical law. Assume 
any date, or place these symbols in any other position on the 
sphere, no such relation oi"^ the one to the other could be pointed 
out. There is thus the clearest evidence of combinations for 
an express purpose. The aim was unquestionably to embody 
certain facts or ideas, and to transmit them to posterity. The 
inventive genius, the scientific spirit, has presided over these 
combinations, these highly artistic and symbolical repre«ent«- 
tions. There has been n'ltempt to employ in the sphert: the 
record of events appertaining to man's primeval history, and to 
fix the epoch in which they transpired. 

The various traditions which have formed the subject matter 
of these invesligalions, were inherited by peoples the most dis- 
tantly separated in antiquity, yet they all center in the paradis- 
iacal mount, the great Asiatic Olympus, whose location on the 
high table-land of Central Asia has been long since established. 
The different nations inheriting these traditions, and that at the 
earliest period ol their history, have not derived them at second 
hand, so lo speak, but they have carried them from the common 
tenter of populations, where they originated, to the coualries 
where they had located after their dispersion. Thus the prim- 
itive ideas handed down under form of sacred tradition, bad 
taken their origin in the same region where the sacred mount 
in which thev all centered was located; that is, in the great 
" iiir. The state of culture and civilization which 
\o these ideas, and to the astronomical symbol- 
AC find them embodied, must have been weU 
■ .» hit-'h character. There was, then, a 
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n, located around the great Olvmpus, in which 

micred tht t-arliest recollections of our race; a civilization 

ch had been the tnsler-molher o( the oldest known lo his- 

_, but which had died out and had been forgotten by the 

irlA. It is n (act that the earliest civilizations known lo history 

tuKlly had a genealogy, and that all were to be traced to the 

tne ancestral head. Thus those who, with Sir John Lubbock 

d his school, would trace the "origin of civilization" in a 

tate of aavagism, as the "primitive condition of man," must 

tpvr go back of Mount Meru to do it, and to a period anlerior 

f that of 13,500 years ago. It will be difHcuIt to trace the 

mience of modern savage races and their barbarous customs 

' "1 antiquity such as we have established for the paradisiacal 

With regard to the antiquity of the human race itself, we 
show that the most primitive traditions known to the world all 
cenltr in one locality and in one period. That locality was the 
Olympus of all Asia, and that period was marked by the con- 
liellation Lyra, toward which the sacred summit pointed as the 
celestial pole; the period, 12,500 years from the present epoch. 
We speak here of the earliest traditions of man. If we would 
prove the existence uf our race anlerior to this period, neither 
history nor tradition will serve the purpose. We must appeal 
to the geological evidences, so termed, of the antiquity of man. 
The question of these evidences we leave entirely aside in these 
tovestigations, for the reason that they are not yet all in. But 
we establish in these researches one important lad, which, if 
we mistake not, has some bearing upon thee,\tent of the periods 
^idicated by ihem. The condition of the earth has undergone 
I great change since the epoch 12,500 years ago. Its position 
I its orbit, which resulted in summer at that period iu the 
Mlhern hemisphere, corresponds to winter al the present era. 
lie relation of our planet to the sun has become reversed, il 
E may so apeak; and it is probable that the period of iransi- 
>o from one stage to the other of ibis relation effected import- 
Ant modifications on the earth's surface with a rapidity ol which 
we can form now no adequate conception. Thus, when these 
geological evidences are all in and all the conditions are fully 
ascertained, we believe it will be found difficult, as belore saici, 
to go back of the great Asiatic Olynnpus. 
Between the earliest date that can be established tor the old- 
^est civilizations known to history and that which we establish 
HKr the paradisiacal man and for the civilization centering in the 
^^bradisiacal mount, there intervenes a long, impenetrable night 
^Hke that of the so-called "dark ages." Il was during this long, 
^^nknown interval ol time that took place those primitive 
migrations ol --aces, the facts of which we know, but of whose 
exact periods and routes we know nothing. It was during this 
'1 of darkness that the "cave-dwellers," and alter them the 
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" lake-dwellers" of Europe, wandered from their original home 
on the Asiatic continent. They seem to have bees the barbar- 
ians of the earlier epochs, existing side by side with more highly 
developed peoples. It was during this long night, also, that the 
Hamites ot Egypt left the elevated table-lands of Central Asia 
and made their way b}' unknown paths to the valley of the 
Nile, founding there the theocratic society that preceded even 
Menes, who headed the long list of dynasties following. It was 
during the same period that the Cushites of Babylon departed 
from the traditionary ^^Bit Rhunts of the East," the ** father 
of countries," and took their westward route to the plains of 
Shinar; that the Turanians, also, of the " celestial empire," left 
the land of the ** five summits" and of the ^ four canals," and 
settled in the far east, where the " Dragon ot Spring-time" bums 
in the "azure path." The period of these migrations must have 
been immense and exceedingly remote, since these races them- 
selves had nearly forgotten it, preserving only dim recollections 
of the ancient and common home. During this long night the 
record of the world's past had not been kept by man, but by 
the stars; and it was written with pens plucked from the wings 
of the celestial Taurus, flaming in the east. 

That record, in part, we believe to have correctl3' interpreted. 
There had been a beautiful civilization bom on the morning 
when the heavenly Lyra first woke its eternal harmonies; and 
it had been planted on the slopes of the sacred mount, on which, 
as the stern-post of the world-ship, swings the rudder of the 
Seven Stars. But a terrible calamity had befallen mankind, 
and the light of that civilization had gone out forever. Yet 
those who were the first to experience the sad calamit}* had re- 
ceived the Divine promise that the Seed of the woman sho*^ld 
one day bruise the serpent's head ; and this promise was inscribed 
on the northern heavens, where we behold Hercules wielding 
his powerful club, and stamping with his heel the head of 
Draco. Thus, it is from the sublime summit, around which 
dashed alike the waters of the primal chaos and of the devas- 
tating deluge, and across the vista of the immense period of 
12,500 years, that the inventors of the celestial sphere hail us 
to-day as members of a common humanitj^and a common destiny. 
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THE STONE GRAVE PEOPLE. 

By Stephen D. Peet. 

f One of the signs of the progress which archaeology is making 

in this country is that so many new fields are constantly opening 
and so many new discoveries are being made; but the old prob- 
lems are returning for new solutions. This is as it should be. 
The science is one that can not be finished in a day. nor can we 
even hope to safely lay its foundations until many facts have 
been accumulated and the material which is gathered has been 
well sifted. The student may be slow in passing over the rudi- 
ments, but it is very likely that his scholarship will be ail the 
better and the results in the end be surer and more satisfactory 
if he often returns to the same lesson. This is especially true 
of the Mound-builder problem. So many have inclined to jump 
at conclusions in reference to this question, so many have ad- 
vanced theories without waiting for sufficient evidence to sub- 
stantiate their positions, that it seems hopeful when new (acts are 
brought to light and the old subject is brought up again for 
reconsideration. 

We are to speak in this paper of the stone grave people, but 
would, before we begin, call attention to the various opinions 
which have been advanced in reference to them. A few years 
ago, when their works were first discovered, it was reported that 

I race of pigmies had been found. The report, of course, ex- 
Kted much curiosity, and it was thought that a great mystery 

pd been uncovered. The process of investigation, however, 

lent on, and it was soon ascertained that the pigmies were only 

lie children of people who had been accustomed to bury in 
ves made from stone slabs, but they were people like other 
rigines in America. The mystery, however, had scarcely 

lecn cleared up and the error corrected before there arose an- 
ihcr opinion, which also excited much attention. This opinion 
at the time advocated by persons in authority, and was 

pierefore quite generally adopted. It was at the opposite extreme 
Erom the one which preceded it. There was now no mystery about 
the Mound-builders 1 they were only common Indians. We must 
class them all with the aborigines. The stone graves belonged to 
one tribe of Indians. The Mound-builders of Ohio were another 

tribe, the Cherokees, 

A third stage of investigation, however, is now before us, and 

the same problem is coming up again for solution. It yet remains 
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to be seen how much of truth there is in the position last takea 
and whether any of it really deserves to go into histor>', or 
whetlier some other position is yet to be reached, which wiil 
prove more satisfactory and some conclusion which shall be 
more permanent. The pendulum which has been swinging 
backward and forward may indeed mark progress, but wc are 
not certain about the significance of the figure on the dial. It 
certainly may be doubted whether the clock has yet reached the 
striking place, nor have we reached any permanent conclusion. 
Many new discoveries have recently been made, new fields have 
been opened, and various books and publications have appeared, 
and now the whole subject is again up for contention. 

An array of new facts is before us, and we may expect the 
opinion to turn towards new evidence. The Mound-builders 
were an ancient people. They resembled the modern Indians, 
but the Mound-builders' period was distinctive. One error was 
detected when it was proved that the Mound-builders i\-ere not 
a civilized people, but another error came to the surface when it 
was maintained that the modern Indian is the only representative 
of the mound-building period. The truth is between them; 
neither in the civilized nor m savage races do wc find the picture 
for which we are seeking. The Mound-builder belongs to neither 
of these classes, but their real status was between the two ex- 
tremes. Three periods may be ascribed to the prehistoric age in 
America. First comes the paleolithic period, with its rude con- 
dition; next comes the mound-building period, with its varied 
record; lastly, the period of the red Indian; then comes the 
date of history. History treats of the modem races, ethnol- 
ogy may treat of the more ancient peoples, but the science 
ol archa>oiog>- has much in store which may modify our conclu' 
sions. The living tribes have but recently disappeared, other 
tribes preceded them, and the record goes back into the remote 
centunes. Wc have not by any means reached the end of our 
studies Things are to be discovered that have not yet been 

Rut on the record. The Mound-builder problem is not solved.' 
ew factors arc constantly coming up and we leave ourselves 
open to new evidence, 

Wc not only go back of the historic period and look for the 
prehistoric races which have left their tokens on the soil, but we 
are also to go back of one prehistoric period and find the tracei 
of a period and nice which still preceded them, and so make the 
record complete. While ethnology, treating of the living tribes, 
may help us to understand the character of the tribes and races 
which preceded them, the a.rchxological tokens are to be roost 
relied upon for our evidence. The arch^ological evidence is to 
be sif%<xl, and wc arc to discriminate until we shall know the 
difTcrcnccs between all the races. It does not seem to be so im- 
iiii-niifv -inv known tribe with the tokens of any oae 
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locality, or to dUtinguish between the tribes and races which 
may have occupied e-ich locality, and make the characteristics of 
each our especial study. 

The subdivision of the Mound-builders' territory, and the dis- 
tinction between the mound-building classes, we may regard as 
already established, and the succession of races in each locality is 
rapidly becoming recognized, and we may expect soon to distin- 
guish the races and to recognize not only the periods but also 
to see the diversity which existed among the races. We go 
back of the historic period to asccertain the origin of the Amer- 
ican Indians, but we go back of one prehistoric period to the 
tokens of another to ascertain the origin of the Mound-builders. 
But after all this, we know very little about the peopling of 
America- Perhaps we shall find that the races were autochtho- 
nous in this country, and trace the clue back from the Indians to 
the stone graves, and from the stone graves to the mounds and 
shell heaps, and from the mounds and shell heaps to the cave- 
dwellings, and from the cave-dwellings to the gravel beds, but 
for the present we wait for evidence. Possibly we may trace the 
population of this country to other lands and be led to recog- 
nize the waves of migration in the very relics which have been 
left beneath the surface. We leave ourselves open to conviction 
in either direction. We welcome the new discoveries and wait 
for the solution of the many problems. 

The present paper is devoted to a single class of people, to a 
single period of occupation, to a particular tj-pe of aboriginal 
civilization, and to a particular locality, and yet there are many 
questions which arise in connection with them. We have chosen 
the stone qrave people for our study. Some may think them 
modem, and imagine we arc studying the works of historic In- 
dians. Others consider them purely prehistoric and illustrative 
of one phase of prehistoric civilization. They are, however, 
only one out of many. The soil of America is filled with the 
records of many such races. Our work is to study the records 
and to see the difference between them. 

Our subject will lead us first tc a view of the habitat of this 

people; second, to the study of their characteristics, especially 

as they are made known by their relics; third, to the question oC 

' races, especially as it is brought before us by their portraits, and^ 

I fourth, to an examination of their symbols, with the query whether 

we may recognize the evidence of foreign contact in them. 

The subject is somewhat difficult, the facts are remote, but the 
points are suggestive and the discussion interesting. We would 
say, however, that we have been greatly aided by the perusal of 
the pages of that interesting book which has been prepared by 
Gates P. Thruston,who hasmade a close study of the works and 
relics of this people, and we shall quote from the book, seeking, 
however, to give cre*t for all the essential facts and discoveries 
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I. As to the habitat of the stone grave people, we have already 
said that this was to be found mainly in Middle Tconcssee and 
in the valley of the Cumberland, though it may be supposed to 
have extended in either direction and possibly reached even the 
adjoining states. It was a peculiarly isolated region, remote from 
the routes of tlie early explorers, and for this reason its inhabi- 
tants for many years remained without notice from the historians. 
We are impressed with several facts in reference to the territory, 
(l) It was peculiarlyfavorable to the development of an aboriginal 
condition, such as is now found represented by the works and 
relics which are bein^ studied so attentively. (2) It was a region 
which was occupied at different periods by a homogenous popu- 
lation, who for the most part followed the same general mode of 
life and filled about the same grade of civilization. (3) It was a 
region through which the different populations of the Gulf States 
made their way northward into the valley of the Ohio, leaving 
on tljeir way the tokens of their presence. (4) It was a region 
in which peculiar tribal customs seemed to have grown up and 
become established, (5) It was a region in which the tokens 
of a teeming population abound in unusual numbers, and there* 
fore furnishes a very favorable field of investigation. (6) It is 2 
region where pyramids of an inferior kind were associated with 
lodge circles and fortified village sites, but where the burial 
places took a peculiar character. (7) It was the region which, 
though lying between the habitat of the historic tribes of Indians 
^ — the Cherokees and Natchez — had a population which, so far as 
Ltribol histoi>' is concerned, may be regarded as still unknowiL 
1(8) It was a habitat which was once occupied by a peaceable 
I and sedentary people, but was invaded by a savage foe some- 
Ktiine about the date of the opening of history, — a foe which was 
I probably allied to the red Indian hunters of the north, and who 
may have been the Shawnees, who were themselves late comers 
in the Mississippi Valley, but who never reached the grade of the 
civilization of the people whose territory they invaded. {9) It 
is a region in which the Alleghans or Cherokees. the Algonkins 
or Shawnees, and the Natchez or Chickasaws, a branch of the 
Muskogees, were once the occupants, all of them belonging to 
different races. (10) It is a region full of the Mound-builder 
I ^irnbols. We shall take these points, its isolation, the obscurity 
I of history concerning it, the evidence of growth and development 
^during prehistoric times, and the abundance of archaEological 
{''tokens, as being proof that the people belonged to the mound- 
E'liuilding period, and that their territor>' constituted one more 
pdtvision of mound-building territory. We arc, to be sure, now 
I among the southern mound-builders' type, and j-ct it ts a ^pc 
which is not found elsewhere. 

Such arc the impressions which we have gained (ron a study 1 
of the locality and its tokens Th'-r*' -trj- >i.-»u.'v,.r im-ir-; " 



vhicb others have also gained, and we here take pleasure in 
quoting the opinions of the various authors who have written on 
flie subject, thus giving both sides, and leaving the reader to 
judge for himself. 

The following words from General Thruston's book will ex- 
press one thought now before us: "About fifty years after 
the discovery, l3eSoto and his army (in 1540 A. D.) pushed 
along its northern border, rudely startling the native inhabitants, 
but they passed on across the great river and probably never 
came within the actual borders of Tennessee. A hundred and 
lirty years then elapsed and no European stepped within its 
imits. In 1673 Marquette came in his shallow bark, floating 
1 upon the broad waters, its first white explorer. Nearly 
another century intervened 
before the hardy pioneer of 
Virginia scaled the moun 
tain or Daniel Boone start 
ed on "the wilderness trail 
forthefar west. In all these 
years Tennessee, infolded 
in her ancient forests and £ 
mountain barriers, in her ^ 
isolation, remote from lake 
»n and gulf, was as un 
known to the outer world 
s Central Africa. France 
claimed her territory as a 
>art of Louisiana and 
llinots, Spain called it ^ ,_„.„ 

Florida and set up her ""' '' 

right, England assumed .sovereignty over it as a part of Virginia 
tnd California; but none of tliem took possession. Even the 
Indians had to fight for their titles. Vincennes in Indiana, 
Kaskaskia in Illinois, and New Orleans were Jounded ; Texas 
ind Missouri were colonized; Santa Fe in New Mexico, a thou- 
itand miles to the west, had become an old Spanish town ; yet 
Tennessee was still without a name or description, save that it 
s marked on the New World's maps as the unexplored land 
bf the Shawnees. These facts are stated to show how little his- 
lor>' can tell us directly of ancient Tennessee or of the stone 
[rave race." 

The same author has spoken of the rise and fall of that peculiar 
[rade of civilization which found its embodiment in the stone 
[raves in the following words: "The primitive manifestations 
>r industry and art found among the remains in the Cumberland 
ifld Tennessee Valleys and in adjacent States were evidently in 
be main of indigenous growth. They may have been the result 
>r centuries of gradual development within these borders, or 
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tbey may ban had an origin in part tfarougfa migntioa or tnier- 
tr^Ml intercDotBe from tbe sedentary or village ladtans of New 
or Old Mexico. We arc indioed to the latter view. It is diilv- 
colt to ascertain tbe exact rebtioo of the stone grave race of 
Tennessee and its kindred of tbe nei^bbonag States to the hifi- 
tofic red Indians." Whether tbe fort-bttildeT? and poctery-makcrs 
of the Cumberiand and of tbe Tennessee were overvfaelmcd and 
dispersed, and became practically extinct, or whether they were 
absorbed by tbe more powerful and savige conquerors and became 
members oJE tbe Sbawnecs, Natchez or other tribes by adoption, 
may never be known. There 
is no mystery in tbe disap- 
pearance of some of the 
mound-building aborigines. 
Scores of tribes have be- 
come extinct duringthe last 
three centuries. Tbe Shaw- 
nees have had a pathetic 
history. Dr. Brinton calls 
them the " Gypsies of the 
forest" Their ecceotnc 
wanderings, thdr sudden 
appearance and disappear- 
ance, perplex the antiquar- 
ian and defy research. We 
first find them in actual 
history* about the year 1660 
along the Tennessee and 
Cumberland Rivers. Fora 
century or more they held 
their sway. Their territoiy 
extended from the Ohio to 
the Tennessee, but they 
were never in security. Tbey 
-p»>K*T,Pdr(™ii/™msion« Oravt. were ncvcr at peace The 
Iroquois preyed upon them from the nortli, the Chickasawsand 
Choctaws from the south and the Cherokces from the east, until 
they were finally overwhelmed and scattered, and fled beyond 
the Ohio. For sixty years before its first settlement by the whites 
Tennessee was an uninhabited wilderness. Such is the history of 
the region which we call the habitat of the stone grave people — 
a history-, however, which contrasts with the archaeology ol the 
same region. 

The same author says: "Passing fromthebrief historical view 
to the interesting problems attaching to the origin of the ancient 
mound and grave builders of Tennessee, their race relation, their 
tribal affinities, and their culture status in the scale of civilita- 
tion. as represented by their monuments and art, we -vi'-r v" ■- 
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: nocertain ground. The stone graves are not always found 
in cemeteries or large groups. Their location upon almost every 
■arm in the central counties indicates not only the presence of 
a very large population, but that it was generally widely distrib- 
uted throughout the country, probably in peaceful settlements 
through a long period of time, thus doubtless enabling the 
ancient race to make progress in the simpler arts and industries 
beyond the status of the more savage tribes," 

11. We ask, in view of these facts, whether we shall class 
the stone grave people with the historic Indians or with the pre- 
historic? whether the 
facts of arch ecology do 
not lead usto a period 
more remote than that 
of which history ^las 
the record, and to iden- 
tify the people with the 
ancient mound-build- 
ers rather than with 
any known tribe of 
historic Indians? 

We here call at- 
tention to the descrip- 
tion of the relics and 
implements abound- 
ing in East Tennessee. 
Many of the ancient 
flint pits and quarries, 
and the remains of the 
old work-shops, are 
still to be seen. Flint, 
jasper, chert and sili- 
cious limestone were 
generally u.sed.but ar- ^^ ,_jw„a.< p,p>. Mia... 

rows and implements 

arc found of chalcedony, transparent quartz, and quartziferous 
and other stone. Fine examples of the work of the old arrow- 
makers are shown. They are similar to the delicate arrow-points 
found in Mexico and along the Pacific coast. There seems to 
■ be no limit to the arrow-points. The village Indians, who dwelt 
in forts, towns and settlements, must have been suffidently ad- 
vanced to have known the use of a variety of implemcnu. Sets 
of tools of chipped and polished stone, evidently the outfit of 
some ancient lapsidary or artisan, are occasionally found lying 
together in the same grave. Caches of new Bints or cherts in 
large numbers are also found, apparently just as they left the 
worshop of some old "stone chipper". Eight well made imple- 
ments of various forms, all polished by use, were found in a 





nmaded as if for bol:'ragiii tbc hands, arc sbu» a. A set of five 
cfaiteb that evidently hwj handles ol wood, sharp as a table-knife 
at the Made end. is described . These flint types seem to indicate 
a condition of society and of the iDdustrial arts above the ordin- 
ary ttonc hammer and spear stage of barbarism. A flint knife 
7 incbe* l^ng, and the horn handle, the end pierced with holes, 
in which the string was fasteocd to that, aided in binding the 
knife, were found in a grave near Nashville. Other knives, with 
round curved edyc and notched at the end; stone hatchets, with 
wide spreading flanges at the blade ends; others with curved 
edges and straight sides, designed for hafting. Flint daggers 
with long tapering blade, and guards above the blade, like dirk 
knives of modem style, arc seen. A double-barbed spear-head, 
one notched; a sword made from chipped flint, 33 inches long 
and 2 incher> wide, was found beside a skeleton, put within the 
Very bones of the band, as if a tribute to his rank or as a badge 
of distinction in the spirit-land. A scepter fourteen inches 
^d another stvcntccn rnclics and three qunrters long and 
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jbree and a half inches wide, evidently emblems of authority, 

\te described. 

' The only Rint implements in America, north of Mexico, rival- 
ing these fine implements from Tennessee have been discovered 
a 5ie ancient graves of the California Indians, but the largest 
loe of these is only gjs^' inches long, though one from Oregon 
B said to be 13 inches long. Three magnificent chipped stone 
nplements, with ornamented handles, were found in a cache 

together. They olTer direct and very positive evidence that they 
>ed for ceremonial purposes of a religious, military or 
Biblic character — the scepters or royal maces once used by the 

faagnates of the race that built the ancient mounds and fortifica- 
lons of Middle Tennessee. The most distinguished personage 
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f the stone grave race yet identified — the lionored chieftain or 
' at whose remains were unearthed in the Harpeth River, was 
:ed ia bJs sarcophagus with a large flint sword in his right 

e totem marks, the number of feather plumes, the battle-axe 

irwar-c!ub,tlie engraved brooch plates, the upholding ot the pipe 

if peace, were ensignia or symbols of rank or authority evcry- 

fehcre used and respected. A fine scepter, a splendid specimen 

Fof ancient art, wider at the hilt points, and shorter in the blade, 

tbut finely decorated with curved or cresccnt-shapcd guards, is 

icribed. It was not intended for cutlery, but was probably 

s a halberd or mace. Mr. Thruston says: We have never 

n a specimen of aboriginal art from the valley of the Missis- 

ti superior to this fine fiint. It was found twenty miles north 

Nashville, near the ancient fortifications situated there. 
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Such are the relics which have recently been discovered 
which have been described in this new and valuable book. We 
ask again, in view of this, whether we shall not conclude that 
the stone grave people belonged to that class of mound-builden 
which was superior to the red hunter Indian, and that the theoiy 
about the Shawnees being their fabricators is a mistaken one. 

III. The same impression is also drawn from an examina- 
tion of the pottery portraits. We may say that in no part of 
the country has so much pottery been found as in this district 
The only other district in which any similar amount has been 
found is that which is situated immediately west and northwest 
of this, in Arkansas and Missouri — New Madrid, Missouri, being 
the chief scat of the ancient pottery- makers. Many authors 
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have spoken of this fact as if it was significant The general 
impression seems to be that the people of the two districts were 
in the same general grade of culture and had reached the same 
stag« of «rt. How this can be reconciled with the theory- that 
the stone grave people were Shawnees we do not undertake to 
iixy. There is no evidence of the. use of the wheel or lathe. 
The ware is hand made. Clay trowels were used in smooth- 
ing and rounding the open vessels. The vitreous glaze was 
unknown to th*^ potters. In this respect, the pottery of the 
Mound-builders diflcred from that of Central America The 
Pucltto Indians had no knowledge of it. but the ancient ware 
of Mexico shows this. The pottery from the stone gra^'es 
was hardened by fire. Some of the vessels ring as if they were 
ni.it(e of metal, The decline of the potters' art among historic 
tribes is well known. The wild Indians do not often manufiic- 
turc pottery, but the Pueblo Indians still continue the art. The 
, stone grave people seem to have had much skill in decorating 
. potten-. They used pigment dyes in giving different colon to 
^ecUj*. and thcj- burned different colors into the vessels. Maiq> 
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f the speciroen-1 of pottery are decorated with animal figures. 
Tiey show mucli skill in imitating animal life. One specimen 
I described by Gen. Thruston. The cut is furnished to illustrate 
'lis paper. It represents a panther or wolf, or some animal that 
'S suggestive of ferocity. See Fig. i. The majority of the 
specimens ol pottery are those which were used for domestic 
purposes, though there are pipes and other articles which are 
made of pottery and are highly ornamental. 

Domestic pottery comprised all kindsof vessels, some of them 
' 1 the shape of urns, bowls, pots, vases, shallow dishes, deep 




ihes, bottles, jars, vessels for cooking food as well as for bold- 
Z water, and for other domestic purposes. It would seem as 
■ the domestic life of the people was brought before us by this 
Vtery which was burned with the bodies. There are also 
(any jars and other vessels which were made in imitative shape, 
ine ordinary wild animals and wild fowls being the objects 
most commonly imitated. There are many pottery vessels, 
however, which might be called idols, as they are in the shape 
of human images. These images are very interesting as objects 
of study, as they furnish an idea as to the different types of faces 
which were probably common among the people oF this region. 
We notice that some of these faces resemble the modem Indian 
I the northern type; others are very different, however, Irom 
'" f Indian face which is likely to be recognized in these days, 
e question arises whether these faces all belong to one people 
! they proofs of a great mixture in the population of 
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those days. We call attention to the conirasta betweeo 
faces. We take the terra cotta head from the cemetery at 
Nashville and the female head from the same cemetery, and 
place them alongside of the image pipe found near Kingstoa, 
Tennessee, representing a kneeling human fi^re. See ri] 
2 and 3. The contrast between these faces will, we think, 
recognized at once. "The roaterial of which the pipe is com- 
posed is reddish-brown stone, probably jasper. It is eight inches 
in height. The head-dress is unique and remarkable. The 
face is peculiar, and is sombre in expression, but the high check 
bones and long nose seem to represent the red Indian type. The 
long, pointed ear-rings on each side are well carved and orig- 
inal." The difference between the pottery faces irom the cemetcrj" 
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and the pipe portrait, we think, will illustrate the point we are 
arguing. The southern mound-builders, whoever they «*«%, 
seem to belong to a different race from the ordinary Indians. W« 
would take one face to be the face of a Briton and not a North 
American Indian, and the question arises whether some of these 
southern tribes may not yet be traced back to the early Britooa 
or Basques. 

Two other faces are presented for examination. We < 
attention to the contrasts between them. One of these is fouii4 
on the surface of a bowl discovered in a mound on the St. Frandl 
River in Arkansas. See Fig. 4. It is called the "Rjgga" lace 
bowl, from the name of the person who first discovered it. A 
large image of marble or crystalline lime-stone was found I 
Mr. H. L. Johnson, of Clarksville, Tennessee. See Fig. 5. 
features of the face are the heavy, Ethiopian cast. Other imagi 
similar to this, with still more marked Ethiopian Or Aztec 
features, have been described and depicted by Mr. Tlirustoo in 
his book. The question which we ask in connection with these 
four pictures is whether there was not a difference between the 
's and the portraits, each of them being significaat of a di*- 
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tlDCt race, the vases being of the ancient type and the portrait 
pipes being modern Indian. Two more figures are pre- 
sented, One of them a terra cotta image, with the face ol a 
female, quite delicate in feature — a handsome iace; the other a 
strong, manly face; both are from the stone graves. See Figs. 6 
and 7. They show the features of the people. Three more 
icrra cotia heads are presented in the next cuts. See Figs, 8 
""Bid 9- These are the handles of terra cotta bowls, modeled in 
mhation of the human head. They are valuable as illustrating 
(ro or three important points. They may not have been exact 
nitatioos of the faces of the stone grave people, yet we think 
tat they give some idea as to how these people looked. They 
10 show the style of head-dress which was common among 
e people. 



Fig. 10.—Patter)i Headt Vif<l <h Uandlri. 

^ We give two more cuts (see Figs, 11 and 12), and call atten- 
*" ij to the faces in them. One of Ihem is a portrait pipe irom 
Chillicothe, Ohio, the other represents the faces of the 
_. leblo Indians of San Domingo, New Mexico. They are in 
contrast with all of the faces before given. 

We ask the question, in view of these portraits and the 
imitative skill which they exhibit, whether any northern Indian 
of the hunter class was likely to have been the manufacturer of 
Ihem. We ask further whether the contrast in the features 
does not lead us to the recognition of different races among the 
mound-builders? Shall we not trace the races back to different 
stocks and families, some of them to the Mongolians, some of 
them to the Basques, some of them to the Malays. 

IV, We now come to the evidence furnished by the buri&l 
ntstoms. (i) The first fact which is brought to our attcn- 
1 is that a new material seems to be used in the structures. In 
H Other districts earth was the material employed, but here 
e seems to have been used. The structures of the Mound- 
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builders are generally earth-works. Earth is the material use 
even in the torobs, the large majority of the burial niounds,1 
especially in tlie nortliern districts, having been constructed orl 
mere earth, some of them stratified and some of them unstrati'l 
fied. There are, to be sure, burial mounds in Ohio which contaio I 
within them chambers formed from logs, the dead having been I 
placed in these as if they were chambers in which they rested! 
There are also, as we have seen, certain vaults constructed frorni 
stone, some of them being arched, others n-ith square angles, f 
Specimens of these are found in Illinois and Missouri. Dr. Cyrus I 
Thomas speaks of the burial pits which were found in North! 
Carolina. These pits contain conical stone chambers, some ofa 
them being built over the body — the body being in a standing ff 



attitude — but others being lower and having the body lo a sit-J 
ting posture. Dr. Thomas has ascribed these to the Cherokscsl 
and thinks that they may have been modem in their origin. lal 
none of the other districts. howe\-cr, do we find the use of stoeea 
so common as in this, and in none are stone graves so numerous J 

{2) The second pecatiarity which we notice is this : the g 
arc built in tiers, one above the ether, each tier being d r a wn ii 
so as to make a pyramid or cone, the whole heap having bea 
ultimately co\-eTied with earth, and so a mound which extemalljj 
resembles other mounds wa.s the result This was a novel a 
of constructing mounds out of tombs, and is peculiar to I 
region. There are, to be sure, a lew mound* coostmctcd 9C 
what after this pattern— a tomb of logs above another tmnib b _ 
found in them. This i$ a dificrent t)-pe, howex-er. and auil^J 
have been buUi bj- an entirely diSerent class of people 
Grave Creek mound is a specimen of this kind. It was a L 
high conical mound, and coatained two chamber?, one » 
the other; but the chambers contiiiied a fi;w bodies, with t 
L showing that an iinaxual personage was buried tl ^ 
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none graves which are found elsewhere are not built in tiers, but 
are merely graves which are connected — a succession of cysts — 
being placed on the same level and covered with the same mound. 
The stone grave people had it for their usual custom. 

(3) Another peculiarity of the district is that the stone cysts 
were frequently placed in circles, the interior of the mound 
having been left without graves, fire being the element which 
was regarded as sacred, and the circle formed by the graves 
being in a sense symbolic. This peculiarity of the stone graves 
is significant. It corresponds with the religious symbolism em- 
bodied in the inscribed shells and other symbolic relics. There 




iSnn Domtnga, iVeio ifai 



(ms a superstition among the people which ruled the burial 
customs, but which seemed also to ally the people to those in 
die neighboring districts, as fire was a sacred element to the 
Mound-builders of Ohio and the sun was a sacred object among 
the people of the southern districts. This superstition seems to 
have survived to historic times, for there are persons, old Indians, 
who maintain that the fire is still burning and that it was a sacred 
flame. The custom existed among the Cherokees of taking fire 
from the rotunda and lighting the fires in theliouses, thus show- 
ing that the divinity of the hearth was recognized among the 
native Americans as well as among the Romans. Prof. Putnam 
speaks of the custom of placing urns at the head of the bodies, 
near the outside of the mounds, thus making a circle of ums 
surrounding the circle of bodies, the fire being inside of all. In 
other graves there were jars at the feet of the skeleton and pipes 
ia the hands. This custom was not common, yet there seemed 
' D have been a significance to it. 
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(4) Another peculiarity is that the stone graves are frequently 
attended with high lookout mounds. This also seems to have 
been a significant custom. Possibly there was a superstition 
about it. Was it because fire was so sacred that these mounds 
were erected and used as beacons, from which the fires could be 
seen at long distances ? 

(5) The graves were frequently in mounds that were arranged 
in groups — cemeteries having been formed by the groups. Prof. 
Putnam speaks of frve mounds which contained from 600 to 800 
persons. One mound contained 200 bodies. These mound 
cemeteries were frequently placed near the site of some old village 
or ancient settlement. They were sometimes enclosed within 
the very wall which protected the village and constituted an im- 
portant feature in the village site. Prof Putnam has spoken of 
the earth-works near Lebanon, sixty miles east from Nashville. 
Within this earth-work was a mound with dimensions of 138 
feet by 120 at its base, 95 by 75 feet on its summit, with a height 
of 1 5 feet. It was not a burial mound, but contained beds of 
ashes at different depths. The place may have been the site of 
an important building, possibly erected for the celebration of 
their peculiar rites, though there are two periods to its construc- 
tion. Near this mound was another, which contained sixty stone 
graves arranged around a hollow square. In this mound was a 
large quantity of pottery, most of it in the shape of domestic 
utensils. Scattered irregularly about were nearly one hundred 
more or less defined circular ridges of earth, earth rings or lodge 
circles, showing that the dwellings of the people had been 
erected around the large mound, and that the stone graves were 
placed in the midst of the lodges while the people still lived in 
their fortified town. 

(6) Another feature is that some of the graves were placed 
underneath the floor of the houses, the fire having been kept up 
even after the bodies had been deposited in the graves. These 
were mainly the graves of children, some of them infants. There 
were water jars, earthern pots, shell beads, handsome pebbles of 
quartz and chalcedony, implements in the shape of a child's foot 
and other imitative pottery vessels, were found in these graves. 
" From them are obtained the best specimens of pottery, also 
shell beads, pearls and polished stones, which were probably 
playthings." This custom of placing the children beneath the 
family hearth seems very suggestive. Does it not show that fire 
was the divinity of the hearth and that the children were put 
under the protection of this divinity? 
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THE RUINS OF IXIMCHE. 



By Gustav Bruhl, M. D., LL.D. 

Iximche, or Tecpan Quauhtemalan, as it was called by the 
f^ahuatl-speaking warriors who accompanied Alvarado on his 
tjxpedilion, is siiuated about three miles southwest of the mod- 
ern town of Tecpam, on the southeastern end of a high undulat- 
ing plateau, surrounded on nearly all sides by deep, precipitous 
iavines, 7,700 feet above the level of the Pacific. The mesa 
eceived its name, Ratzamut, as Dr. Brinton has correctly 
ruesaed, from its resemblance to the beak ot a bird, to which 
n« outlines on the south corner somewhat conlorm. The only 
■pproach to the mesa is (rom the northwest, over a small creek, 
by a steep winding passage, cut deep into the rock, and juat 
fcroad enough for a horseman to asct^nd. The greatest part of 
the plateau is under cultivation, and the remainder is covered 
with dense forest. A farm house stands on an'eminence to the 
left of a trail that leads from the edge of the mesa to the ruins, 
• distant about a mile and a hall. To the right of this trail rises 
fa low hill that commands a fine view over the ruins. Heaps of 
[clones lie scattered about, as if the^ had been gathered up for 
■ the purpose of cleaning the fields, but no foundations of houses 
|Can here be discovered. 

In front of the ruins runs a broad trench from northeast to 
l«outhwesl, in a straight line, extending oa either side to the 
iravine. The entrance to the ruins is on the northwest side, over 
this trench, here partially filled up. On the left, or northeast, 
^de of the entrance is a rectangular embankment, 81 paces long 
lad 14 paces broad, now covered with trees. At the beginning 
it is from 12 to 15, and at the end from so to 25 feet high. On 
the opposite side are the low longitudinal walls of a rectangular 
Ibuilding, of the same width as the embankment, and running 
■Ekewise parallel with the trench. These walls are doubtless 
r Ihe remams of the guard-house, where, according to Fuentes, 
lientinels were always stationed, That the gateway, however, 
EWas protected, as the same historian states, by two obsidian 
floors, the one opening inward, the other toward the trench, is 
Brobab^ but a fancy of the author of "The Recordacion Flor- 
ida." From the gateway runs an elevated causeway, walled in 
Mim both sides, about S feet high and 13] paces long, in a south- 
Icasterly direction, where it suddenly stops. To the right oi 
little same we meet a very small rectangular tumulus and the 
uHation walls of houses, and near the end of it three round 
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mounds. Right opposite the latter, on the left or northeast side 
of the causeway, stands a rectangular structure, 28x45 paces, 
the walls about 5 feet high and 8 feet thick. A similar structure 
stands near it, but the lon^tudinal walls are 8 paces thick, 35 
paces long, and 12 feet high; the transverse walls 12 paces long 
and only 6^ feet thick, still partly covered with cement. North- 
east of these buildings, towards the southeast, commences a 
series of sunken areas and courts surrounded by mounds, raised 
platforms and embankments. A low semi-circular embankment 
runs between two of the mounds, 104 paces long. Another 
angular one, 18 paces broad and 6 to 8 feet high, commences at 
a raised platform and extends to the mound near the brink of 
the ravine. It is cut by two gateways, however, both of which 
are guarded by mounds. The first portion is 86 and the two 
others are each 1 14 paces long. 

Sixty-six paces from the corner mound, in a south-southwest 
direction, commences, also near the brink of the ravine, a group 
of two rectangular and two round mounds, enclosing an area 
of 14 paces on each side. The round mounds are 54 paces in 
circumference and are 12 feet high; the rectangular ones are 
21 paces long, 8 paces broad and 5 feet high. There is no em- 
bankment connecting this group with the mounds, since the 
horizontal declivity of the mesa on this side makes any approach 
impossible. 

As only this part of the ruins touches the barranca, it must 
be here that Fuentes places in his description the magnificent 
building of 500 feet square {cien -pasos geonietricos\ with a large 
plaza in front, on the western side of which (according to his 
plan) stood a splendid palace, with similar courts and surrounded 
by tiie houses of the Ahaguas, and south of it the temple, right 
opposite the principal street, which he locates between the gate 
and the trench, the latter dividing the town in the quarters of 
the principal men and the commoners. 

It is no easy task to harmonize the ruins in their present con- 
diiicMi with the description of Fuentes, less so with his plan, 
which dilTers in certain points from his description. Indeed I 
caiiivn conceal the suspicion that both are mere guess-work, 
m.uic up by hearsay — a suspicion that Brasseur de Bourbourg 
l\as alreavlv expressed in terms more unfavorable to the veracity 
01 ^!u* aii:i\or ot the *• Recordacion Florida/' The magnificent 
!^;r!'.v;i:'.;L: lu* speaks of may have stood where he places it, at 
thi' ^1 ;".^k ot the ravine, althouixh little of it is left. The so-called 
pa'.ace mus; have vvcupiod then the space northwest of it. The 
tctv.;*'.s\ liowever. if it really stood where it appears in Fuentes' 
pl,i;\ N r:*.:;:ejv c' est roved, for beiween the ravine and causeway, 
>\V.'.%V. :'i U!uio\iV: tv.lv his principal street, although erroneouslv 
^v.;\\ o outvide of \\\c trench, no remains can be discovered whicb 
lin,--.* .;w^ \\\c jMvx ious existence of such an edifice. From its sise 
.^eo ■p1^M11«vr«^>r* I Am inclined to believe that the high mouod 
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^ the northeast side was the temple mound, where sacrifices 
rere offered to the bal-ahaped idol of Chamalcan. The houses 
fthe Ahaus doubtless stood southwest of the causeway, where 
%undation walla are sliU discernible. It need not surprise us, 
however, that not a vestige is left of the houses of ihe commoners 
outside of the trench, since they were undoubtedly of perisha- 
ble material and of the same construction as we still meet them 
in Ihe ancient Cakchiquel country — one-story huts wilh walls 
of reed or wooden sticks, covered with straw or palm leaves. 
There is a atrange contradiction in the plan and description of 
Ftientes concerning the location of the tribunal. While in the 
former he places it at the southeast side of the ruins, he states 
in his description that it was a quarter ol a league to the west 
^(JkMiti at ocste) of the trench on a small hill. There is, indeed, 
^Ks stated belore, an eminence which overlooks the ruins in that 
^Kicality, but not where he marked it in his plan. Or, perhaps, 
^H^as the group of mounds near the ravine the hall of justice? 
^TVs to 'he watch-towers on the hills opposite the plateau, which 
according to his statement, guarded ihe avenues to the town, I 
saw to the right of the roaa loading lo Patzun, a mound near 
the barranca, which may have served for that purpose, since 
■om this direction the Zutugils would have approached when 
baking an inroad. 

\ The mounds in the ruins consist of earth and atone, without 
IBiag terraced or having any steps. Hewn brick-shaped blocks 
porphyry and tufa (16x10x4 inches, 13^^x10x8 inches and 
fixS^x^^ inches) were scattered about, indicating the build* 
J material of the houses, A few of the walls were still partly 
jpvered with cement, likewise some of the floors of the courts, 
iut nowhere could I delect sculptures. Stephens, who visited 
E ruins fifty years agn, found yet two of Ihem very much de- 
iced. One of them could be distinguished by the nose and the 
nres as that of an animal. Bastian, loo, who was there in 1S76, 
fcys that he saw a few stones ornamented with sculptures. In 
pite of the most painstaking search I discovered only a few 
ibstdian arrow-points. Thus a dozen mounds, a few embank- 
■ents and raised platforms are all that are left oX the once-famous 
ibwn on the Ralzamut, built at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century by the head chiefs Huntoh and Vukubatz .is a strong- 
hold against the Quiches and Zutugils, their hated neighbors. 
Indeed its strong position, .ind the steep and easy defensible 
approach, the deep surrounding ravines, the trench, the embank- 
mls and gateways guarded by mounds, show conclusively 
lat it was a fortified pueblo or tinamit. Similar stronghoItU 
hd been erected by the kindred tribes. The historians mention 
nong others Utatinn, Mixco, Uspanlan, Zacaleu, Ruyalxot and 

e penol of Aiitlan in the lake of Panajachel. 
\ According to Ximenez's description of Utatlan, they contained 
; principal temple, the habitations of the priests and the 
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houses of the head chiefs and those of the Ahaus. But the 
latter, who formed the tribal council, congregated there only 
when the religious festivals and tribal meetings were held. At 
other times they lived on their milpas amongst their ^ gentes''. 
It appears, however, from Xahila's Annals (edited by Brinton) 
that one of these clans or sub-tribes occupied part of the mesa. 
At least the chronicler relates that when the Tukuchees under 
their Ahau Cay Hunapuh revolted against the Ahpototzil and 
Ahpoxahil, they withdrew from the city to the other side of the 
ravine, where they were totally defeated. The few remaining 
escaped to the Quiches and Zutugils. They were probably the 
maceguales or commoners Fuentes speaks of, and lived outside 
of the fortifications proper. 

The view from the mesa over the green, forest-clad mount- 
ains that surround it on all sides, is grand beyond description. 
Therefore it is easily comprehended why the Ahpotzozil, when 
he had discovered the true character of Alvarado's invasion, 
made an obstinate resistance to the Castilian adventurers. But 
then it was too late, and the brave warrior ended his life on the 
gallows. Had he joined the Quiches and Zutugils right in the 
beginning, the Spaniards, in spite of their superior arms and 
tactics, would very probably have been doomed to annihilation, 
instead of conquering one by one the native tribes, divided by 
internal feuds. 
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ANCIENT STONE FORTS IN INDIANA. 
'Jitof AmerKiin Antiquarian. 

" The high bluffs* and second bottoms along the Ohio River 
nd those of its principal tributaries in the southern part of this 
tatc, were famous places of resort for the ancient race of pco- 
»le known as Mound-builders." 

The following map and diagrams are reduced copies of a most 
Icgantly executed map of L^iwrenceburg and its surroundings, 
lade and presented to the Indiana Archieological Society by 
Ir. Samuel Morrison, C, E., of Indianapolis, and presented in 
ic Geological Survey of Indiana, 1878, E. T. Cox. Plate Gt 
bows the location of two remarkable earthwork enclosures, 
on the map prehistoric forts; one of these works is 
lown, enlarged on Plate H.J This fort is situated in Hamilton 
bunty, Ohio, a short distance from the Indiana boundary line, 
I is on the last hill between the Ohio and Great Miami rivers, 
nd on land belonginp to the heirs of the late President. General 
Viliiam Henry Harrison. The hill is 200 feet high. The area 
Dclosed contains about twelve acres. It has an open space 
ailed a gateway, and two projecting narrow arms, which Mr. 
(orrison calls bastions. The table-land within the enclosure is 
om ten to twenty leet higher than the walls, which appear to 
e of material scooped from the brow of the hill. The situation 
(f this work is admirably chosen to command a view of the 
ctensive level bottom lands which surround it. rendering the 
imates secure against sudden surprise. The wall is followed 
y a ditch on the inside. 

Plate I|{ gives an enlarged plan of the ancient fort on the 
HI north of Hardensburg. in Dearborn County, Indiana. The 
all 13 four feet high in places, and is partly constructed of loose 
»nes and partly of earth. There are two gateways on the 
Orth end, formed by an earth-work that is nearly circular. The 
ill is nearly two hundred feet high, and at the former fort com- 
laods an extensive view over the country around. On the 
dge leading to the northeast and northwest there are eight 
ioimds. There is also a mound on the hiil to the south, and 

D mounds close to the ro.'>d leading trom Lawrenceburg to 
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Hardensburg. There is also a mound northeast of Lawrence- 
burg, near the track of the Ohio & Mississippi railroad. All 
these mounds are shown on Plate G, p. 1 30. J. B. Gerard. M. D., 
in connection with others, opened a mound near the mouth of 
Laughery Creek, in Ohio County, which was about one hundred 
feet in diameter and fifteen feet high ; excavations were made at 
several places, and they foun J human bones, one whole earthen 
pot and a great many fragments of pottery. 

Going down the Ohio River to the mouth of the Wabash 
River, there are a great many mounds and earth-works of small 
magnitude. One of the most remarkable works south of those 
above mentioned is called the "Stone Fort."* It is on a hill 
at the mouth of Fourteen -mile Creek, in Clark County. 

On page 132 will be found a map of this remarkable stone 
fortification. The locality selected for this fort presents many 
natural advantages for making it impregnable to the opposing 
forces of prehistoric times. It occupies the point of an elevated 
narrow ridge which faces the Ohio River on the cast, and is 
bordered by Fourteen-mile Creek on the west side. This creek 
empties into the Ohio a short distance below the fort. The lop 
of the ridge is pear shape, with the part answering to the neck 
at the north end. This part is not over twenty feel wide and is 
protected by precipitous natural walls of stone. It is 280 feet 
above the level of the Ohio, and the slope is very gradu.il to the 
south. At the upper field it is 240 feet high and one hundred 
steps wide. At the lower timber it is 120 feet high. The 
bottom land at the foot of the south end is sixty feet above the 
river. Along the greater part of the Ohio River front there is 
an abrupt escarpment of rock entirely too steep to be scaled, 
and a similar natural barrier exists along a portion of the north- 
west side of the ridge facing the creek. This natural wall is 
joined to the neck by an artificial wall made by piling up. mason 
fashion, but without mortar, loose stone which had evidently 
been pried up from the carboniferous layers at the point marked.t 

This made wall at this point is about one hundred and fifty 
feet long. It is built along the slope of the hill and has an 
elevation of about seventy-five feet above its base, the upper tea 
feet being vertical. The inside of the wall is protected by a 
ditch. The remainder of the hill is protected by an artificial stone 
wall built in the same manner, but not more than ten feet high. 
The elevation of the side wall above the creek bottom is 
eighty feet. Within the artificial walls is a string of mounds 
which rise to the height of the wall and are protected from the 
washing from the hill sides by a ditch twenty feet wide and four 
deep. The position of the artificial walls, natural cliffs of bedded 
stone, as well as that of the ditch and mounds will be .better 

•OeoloeloaieurVC7or iDainnn. 1K3; E, T. Coi, 
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understood by a reference to the map' and cross sections. The 
top of the enclosed ridge embraces ten or twelve acres, and there 
arc as uiany as five mounds that can be recognized on the flat 
surface, while no doubt many others existed which have been 
obliterated by time and through the agency of man in his efforts 
to cultivate a portion of the ground. The section through E F 
shows the relation of the stone wall to the mounds on the south 
end of the ridge. A trench was cut into one of these mounds 
in search of relics. A fragment of charcoal and decomposed 
bones, and a large irregular diamond-shaped bowlder, with a 
small circular indentation near the middle of the upper part that 
was worn quite smooth by the use to which it was put, and the 
small pieces of fossil coraX^fai-osites goldfusst — comprised all 
the articles of note that were revealed by the excavation. The 
earth of which the mound is made resembles that seen on the 
side of the hill and was probably in most part taken from the 
ditch. The margin next to the ditch was protected by stone set 
■ on edge and leaning at an angle corresponding to the slope of 
^Qie mound. This stone shield was two and a half feet wide and 
Tone foot high. At intervals along the great ditch there were 
ihannels formed between the mounds, that probably served to 
rry off surplus water through openings in the outer wall. On 
; top of the enclosed ridge, and near to the narrowest part, 
Jiere is one mound much larger than any of the others, and so 
(situated as to command an extensive view up the Ohio River, as 
fell as affording an unobstructed view east and west. It is 
illed the "lookout." There is near this mound a slight break 
1 the cliff of rock which furnished a narrow passage way to the 
Ohio River. Though the locality afforded many natural advan- 
^ges for a fort or stronghold, one is compelled to admit that 
Uuch skill was displayed and labor expended in rendering its 
"efenccs as perfect as possible at all points. Stone axes, pestles, 
K-heads, spear points, totems, charms and flint flakes have 
«n found in great abundance in plowing the field at the foot 
2 old fort. 

E. S. EDUintDs. 
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Editorial. 



PHALLIC WORSHIP AND FIRE WORSHIP, 

In our last number we spoke of the phallic worship and of 
fire worship which prevailed in various parts of the Mound- 
builders' domain, and which connected itself with the various 
symbols and tokens and works and effigies which prevailed 
among that mysterious people. We confined ourselves, how- 
ever, mainly to one particular district, the district of the northern 
Mound-builders, and especially to the domain of the serpent 
worshipers. Let us say here that there are on the banks of 
the Mississippi River three different classes of structures, show- 
ing that three different forms of worship or of superstition 
prevailed, and giving indications also that three different races 
of people formerly occupied the territory. These classes are 
as follows : First, the animal effigies which are found in Wis- 
consin and in the upper part of the great valley. Second, the 
great serpent whose form is occasionally seen on the bluffs in 
the central part of Illinois, mingled with the burial mounds, 
which are so numerous. Third, the pyramid mounds, the largest 
specimen of which may be seen at Cahokia creek opposite to St. 
Louis. These three classes of mounds the writer has had the 
opportunity of studying, and in connection with the last two 
has recently made some important discoveries. 

A description of the finds will now be given. It will be 
noticed that the serpent effigy which is situated on the' bluffs 
just above Quincy is not altogether a solitary and single speci- 
men, but there are evidences that the serpent worshipers 
inhabited a wide region and frequently placed the tokens of their 
presence on the high bluffs which border the river, especially 
upon the Illinois side. The mounds, which are very numerous 
and which mark their presence on the landscape, are, to be sure^ 
not often in the shape of serpents, and yet they are frequently 
arranged in long rows, near to one another, and are practically 
conformed to every turn or twist of the bluff, so as to give rise to 
the idea that the serpent was in mind when they were erected. 
This peculiarity of the burial mounds seems to be intensified as 
one goes southward, and at one point — near Rockport, in Pike 
county — becomes so striking that it is not difficult to imagine 
the serpent effigy to be everywhere present. There are here a 
series of high rocky bluffs, and on the bluffs many large conical 
mounds, these mounds being frequently connected with long> 
low tortuous walls, which form the very spine of the narrow 
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bluiTs. making it difficult to determine which part is artificial 
and which is the natural part of the ridge. The writer found 
several such groups or series in the space of five miles, some of 
the groups containing ht^een and twenty conical mounds with 
narrow connecting ridges — all of them situated on the highest 
point and made conspicuous objects in Iht- landscape. \t one 
place a series of conical mounds began at one end of the bluff 
and continued to the other, each conical mound growing less in 
height and size, and the connecting ridge narrower and more 
tortuous until it disappeared, the whole series resembling a huge 
and tortuous snake, whose head was lifted high above the 
precipice, but whose body stretched along the whole length and 
whose tail terminated with the end of the bluff. 

These semblances are not altogether imaginary, for the writer 
has passed over them again and again, and has been impressed 
with the peculiar situation of each, and especially with the con- 
formation of each to the very shape and twists of the blufls on 
which they are placed, and has become convinced that this was 
the superstition which embodied itself in the region. It was an 
animistic faith which thus peopled every bluff with the spirit of 
the animal which it resembled, but it was a modified animism 
which here only recognized the one resemblance — that which is 
made to represent the guardian divinity of the region, the totem 
of the people and the great serpent of tradition. 

This was undoubtedly the spirit under whose protection their 
graves were placed and their villages were built; the divinity 
whose shadow was always present and whose power was 
always felt 

The second find was different from the one which we have 
described, and one which introduces us to a very different class. 
We now pass out from the domain of serpent worshipers into the 
midst of the works of the sun worshipers. We are near the 
great Cahokia mound, which lifts its head so high above the 
valley, and in the midst of the numerous pyramids and platforms 
and conical mounds which marked this great settlement of the 
sun worshipers. It is a very little relic which we see here 
before us, an insignificant piece of coarse sand stone, a mere 
fragment and apparently worthless; yet there are certain figures 
upon it. and it may prove significant. What do we see here? 
This Iragment which was plowed up in a field near this mound 
deserves our study. 

It is now in the possession of Mr. Ramcy, the owner of the 
mound. This tablet is only two inches wide and three inches 
long, and is a very rude-looking piece of stone, but it has 
some very remarkable figures on it, figures which may yet prove 
to be of great service in solving some of the dark problems of 
American archxology. It is well known that the great Cahokia 
mound is regarded as the work of a people who resembled in 
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many points the pyramid-builders of Georgia and Alabama and 
Mississippi. It is also well known that these Georgia mounds 
have lately yielded from their lowest depths tablets of a remark- 
able symbolic character — human figures with bird's heads and 
with large wings extending from their shoulders, being the most 
noticeable in several of them. The tablet which we have the 
privilege ot describing, also contains two human figures and 
two figures of birds' heads, but the birds' heads and the faces 
are separate from one another. The tablet had been broken, and 
only the half has been found. This half is divided into two 
parts, the parts on one side containing birds' heads, and on 
the other side human faces. There is a band running length- 
wise of the tablet and a cross band near the broken edge, 
showing that the other half was also in all probability divided 
in the same way, and so there may have been four figures of 
birds and four faces, instead of two, the number four being 
significant here as in all other symbols of the sun worshipers. 
The bands which form the half of a cross are full of small 
circles, sun symbols, the conventional dot in the center of each 
circle, and cross lines separating the circles. The birds' heads 
have the conventional shape which is common in the southern 
tablets, the sharp pinnated feathers above the head, the mouth 
open as if in conflict, as usual; but on this tablet the bird 
seems to have a tongue which extends beyond the bill and 
curves around above the beak, ending in a peculiar scroll or 
circle which reminds one of the sign of speech in the Aztec 
pictures and codices. The human faces are on the reverse side of 
the tablet. They are also separated from one another by a band 
with circles or holes, but are looking away from one another 
instead of toward one another as the birds are. Each face has 
a lozenge-shaped eye, a beaked or sharp rounded nose, a low, 
retreating forehead, the forehead being partly hidden by a sort 
of turreted crown or head-dress, from which the usual pendants 
or tassels seem to fall. The features of these images are peculiar, 
resembling those which are sometimes seen among the Aztecs. 
The mouth of each is wide open, and from the mouth a very 
singular symbol seems to project. This symbol could not very 
easily be made out on account of the worn condition of the 
tablet, but it resembled a horse-shoe, and was at once suggestive 
of the phallic symbol. We do not state this positively, but if 
this is the case, we regard the tablet as one of the most remark- 
able which has been found in this country. It is well known 
that the horse-shoe was originally a symbol of the generative 
organ; but in India it came to assume an entirely conventional 
shape and finally gained an esoteric significance which was very 
remote from the original sexual idea. It became, in fact a 
symbol for the "principle of life," and might be supposed to 
stand for the "breath," and so for the "soul, " which is supposed 
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i have dwelt in the breath. It is known that in Mexico at 
ines pieces of jade are found in tlie mouths of the dead, it 
Eing a superstition that the jade might receive the soul, and so 
■petuate the spirit of the individual. Wc do not say that this 
luch superstition was embodied in this symbolic tablet, 
J yet we throw out the suggestion and ask others to examine 
e tablet with this thought in mind, 
t should be said here that the land in the immediate vicinity 
r the Cahokia mound is full of bones, and a vast multitude 
_ wms to have been buried here first and last. There is no doubt 
that the builders of this mound were sun worshipers, and that 
they had the usual symbolism of sun worship, though where 
that symbolism came from no one at present can tell. Still, if 
the tablet should prove to be as significant as it seems to be, we 
should conclude that that symbolism must have come from some 
other continent, and that we have in it another evidence of coo- 
tact with the people which once filled the far cast with this strange 
cuit and who carried it to the extreme portions of Europe and 
possibly brought it to America also, 

In favor of this supposition, we here mention the fact that 
nearly all the shell gorgets and inscribed tablets which are now 
becoming quite numerous, have an amount of conventionalism 
which in itself must convince us that the symbols in them had 
become thoroughly systematized and carefully regulated and 
controlled. Wc have no doubt that each one of the figures on 
these gorgets and tablets — whether a figure of a serpent or of a 
_ bird or of a human face or figure — had a significance which was 
thoroughly understood by the chiefs and priests and ruling 
iscs, and that they became almost equal to a series of hiero- 
l^yphics to the people. It will be noticed that there are loops 
lUd bands and circles and dots and crosses and crescents in all 
f the tablets, and that as a general thing the order of their 
ngement, the number of the divisions, and even the very 
iombinations of the different symbols, can be recognized as 
laving a significance, each tablet becoming even to the uninitiated 
Wte man a sort of coat-ofarms or symbolic shield, the native 
Mraldry having embodied itself in this way. We may say. 
fcowevcr, that the contrast between the symbolism contained in 
n>is conventionalized heraldry is much more elaborate and com- 
blicated than that found in the larger and ruder effigies, and that 
: rvquires a much nicer discrimination to select its different 
I and to understand the significance of each. The same 
Custom of erecting pyramids which had reached such perfection 
I Mexico had here exercised itself in erecting this immense 
Vwork. The same elaborate system of sun-worship had here 
kmbodied itself and the same conventional symbolism which 
>eared in the codices also impressed itself on the tablets and 
ter symbolic ornaments. 
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We would here call attention to a few additional facts. Our 
supposition has been that the Mound-builders combined the 
phallic worship with fire worship, but that the symbols of the 
two cults had become conventional and the ideas remote from 
those ordinarily associated with either physical or material ob- 
iects. Confirmatory of this supposition we would now refer to 
the specific figures which are to be seen on the inscribed 
shells and tablets taken from the mounds and to the various 
markings and lines which are seen on the inscribed rocks, whether 
in the Mississippi Valley or elsewhere. It will be noticed that 
there are many shell gorgets on which the serpent is inscribed, 
and that these serpent figures always have loops running from 
the body and neck to the head, including the dotted circle, as a 
representation of the eye. This loop is a conventional figure, 
which reminds one of phallic worship. Again, the serpent is 
often divided into four parts; between each part there is a dotted 
circle, the number four reminding us of the four points of the 
compass and the four parts of the heavens, the circles remind- 
ing us of the four suns. Among the shell gorgets there are 
many which have the suastika or fire generator plainly marked, 
showing that the figures which have become so conventional and 
the ideas which are so hidden must have come from an eastern 
country. The same thought is also suggested by the presence 
of the cross in America, a symbol which was evidently as com- 
mon in prehistoric times as in historic, but one which then had 
an entirely different significance. It will be noticed further that 
these symbols — the loop and the dotted circle — are to be plainly 
seen in the human figures, which are becoming quite common, 
and, what is more, that the figure of the tree is also apparent in 
these figures, showing still more conclusively that there was a 
mingling of eastern symbols with the native aboriginal emblems 
in these human tree figures. It will be noticed that the sym- 
bols are more decidedly eastern, at least more emphatically 
ancient and eastern in the relics of the Mound-builders, but that 
the complicated symbols of a later idolatry came out in the 
symbols of the Aztecs, and is especially apparent in the symbols 
of Central America. It will be noticed still further that the 
oeculiar figures of the cup-shaped perforations, which may be 
called ** fire-holes," arc frequently associated with serpents as 
well as loops, showing that even in this country the two cults 
were combined. These figures are not confined, however, to the 
Tpaionofthe mounds, but are also seen on the rocks in Arizona 
^Acvcn as far away as Chiriqui, thus indicating a very wide- 
jpfttd symbolism. 
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fHE MOUND-BUILDERS AND ANCIENT MEXICANS 

The question of the origin of the Mound-builders has often 

been discussed in the pages of this magazine, but thus far wilh- 

out advocating any particular theory. We have now, however. 

reached a point where we are ready to take the position that 

""' ^ were of diverse races, some of ihem from the northwest, 

me from the southwest, but leaving the question of the locality 

r direction of the others open until further investigation shall 

ttle it. The evidence of the affinity of the southern Mound- 

liuilders is now before us, and we present it to our readers to 

' "e whether it is conclusive or not. We take it up first in 

[connection with the relics found in the stone graves, and cspe- 

in the inscribed tablets. 

We now turn to this race question. There are several lhinj;s 

ibout the stone grave people which make it peculiarly favor- 

''e to take up this subject at this time, i. In the first place, 

■ pottery found here abounds, as we have seen, with many 

mrtraits, in some respects reminding us oi the portraits found in 

ne pipes found in Ohio. This pottery is well wrought, but the 

ict that difTerent race portraits can be recognized shows in itself 

: the people were from different race centers. 2. The 

JcdUs which have been taken out from these graves confirm the 

Bipression formed by the pottery. These skulls are very dlfTer- 

^t, and according to the testimony of all explorers, are indicative 

f a great diversity in the population of the region. 3, Tile 

s of fire in burying their dead reminds us of the fire worship 

hich prevailed in the far east, but which was spread in pre- 

istoric times over Europe and Asia, and po-ssibly into America 

g well. 4. This people were situated in a region which seems 

a have been over-run at different times by the wild tribes of the 

.nd the sedentary tribes of the south, the relics and works 

F both classes having been left mingled together in the same 

lOil and sometimes apparently in the same grave. 5. The loca- 

j of the stone graves between the habitats of llie Cherokees 

9 one side and that of the Muskogees on the other, together 

fith the proximity to the works of the Mound-builders of the 

Ohio, Illinois and Arkansas districts, make the subject of races 

I the more suggestive. 6. The discovery of symbolic relics 

;Iy resembling the symbols found in the ancient codices 

s rise to a conjecture that a common symbolism prevailed 

e and in Me.\ico. These symbols have been described by 

'. W. H. Holmes and have been pronounced by him as having 

1 closer affinity to Mexican art than to that of the north." 




p>.^-#Van* ^ Warrtan firrn ^ 



(tt\d, aiKl aak about the evidence as to the peopling of America, 
and go to all point«, even remote from the ^lound-builden' tcr- 
ritOfy, to Kek for the wolution of the wider subject 

We do not claim for the stone grave people any great or wide ! 
«prcad civilization. They may have been monnd-builders who 
made their residence oa the Cumberland Rher and their chief | 
center in the neigborhood of Nashville. They were very num- 
crou*, however, and filled their habitat with the signs of an 
cxtentive population. Many of their villages have been discov- 
ercd. One of them was situated on the Big Harpeth River, about 
twenty miles »outb of Nashville ; another near Lebanon, thirty- 
five miles east of Nashville; another in Sumner County, twenty 
miles northeast of Nashville. Here outlines of forts and earth- 
works arc still in a good state of preserv-ation. Within the 
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protecting circles of these forts the industrious and prcgressive 
race o( stone grave builders lived through several generations. 
Therearc eight localities, which have been described by Dr. Joseph 
Jones and Mr. Thruston, all of ihem marked by forts or enclo- 
sures, in which have been Ibund pyramidal mounds, earth lodges, 
stone graves and many relics, to mark the site of the ancient 
settlement. Prof. F. \V. Putnam has explored some of these, 
especially that at Lebanon. Mr. Thruston has explored the 
;emetery situated on the farm of Mr. O. F. Noel, near one of 
:he most fertile wells of water and in one of the most beautiful 
sections of Tennessee, Not less tlian three thousand closely 
laid stone graves were found here, and at least a tliousand more 
on the adjoining farms. Many towns, villages and settlements 
were located in the surrounding country, and smaller cemeteries 
upon nearly every large farm establish the fact that a widely 
distributed population once occupied this fertile territory. The 
remains of the arts and industries and the cranial remains evi- 
dently connectthc ancient tribes of the Cumberland and Tennessee 
Valleys with the native tribes of the west and southwest. The 
pottery is frequently identical in form with that found in south- 
,easteen Missouri, Arkansas, southern Illinois and Indiana. It 
Is difHcult to ascertain the exact relation to the historical red 
fndians, but the indications are that they were more progressive 
id advanced than any of the Indians were at the date of Euro- 
ran settlement. Dr. Thomas says their mode of sepulture is 
marked in its character as to warrant us in believing it to be 
ethnic type, limited in its use to a single stock or a few tribes, 
'he mound-builders of Tennessee probably belonged to the- 
ime aboriginal stock as the builders of the mound in Cahokia. 
to one can compare the pottery dug up at the base of this great 
lound and at New Madrid, Missouri, without observing thai 
le majority of them are identical in form and material. Many 
" them are exact dtiplicales, and seem to have come from the 

le aboriginal potter.* 

This opinion has been confirmed by a recent visit to this very 

[mound. We discovered there a pottery vase, which is of the 

ime pattern as that which is described by Mr. Thruston as found 

Tennessee. We also saw a remarkable inscribed tablet, which 

las some inscribed figures upon it, which are very similar to 

',ose spoken of by Mr. W. H. Holmes, two cuts of which arc 

ven herewith. See Figs. 3 and 4. 

In reference to the figures contained in the cuts, Mr. Holmes 

Any one familiar with the curious pictographic manu- 

ipts of the ancient Mexicans will see at a glance that we have 

lere a sacrificial scene, in which a priest seems to be engaged in 

sacrificing a human victim. In the extraordinary manuscripts of 

L ^iMAuUiDlUesof TcnnG«se«. TbnuUn. P.IT. 
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the ancient Aztecs we have many parallels to this design — ^therc 
is not a single idea, a single member or ornament that has not 
its analogy. There are similar plumes, with similar ornaments 
and pennants, similar costumes and attitudes. There are similar 
features and similar symbols. One figure represents a personage 
who is decked from head to foot He is shown in profile, with 
the arms extended in action and the feet separated as if in the 
act of stepping forward. Pennant plumes descend to the 
shoulders and circular ornaments are attached to the hair and 
the ear. From the waist hangs an apron, a part of the costume 
of a priest. The right arm is extended forward and the hand 
grasps a shaft with which a blow is aimed at the severed head 
of a victim. This severed head still retains the plume cap, 
from which a long pennant descends in front of the face. The 
eye is lozenge shape. A curious symbol issues from the mouth, 
as one does from the priest's mouth above. The shaft held 
above it seems also to issue from a symbolic circle. " This is a 
relic which was taken from a mound in Missouri and is now in 
the possession of Prof Potter, of St. Louis. The figure accom- 
panying it is contained in a manuscript from Mexico, now kept 
at Budapest, Hungary, but which is of undoubted Aztec origin. 

In reference to the figures in the other cut it should be said 
that they represent an entirely different scene, and yet they are 
suggestive of certain remarkable resemblances. The two figures 
are in fierce contest; the right hand is raised above the head, in 
the act of brandishing a double-pointed knife, just such a knife 
as is common among the stone graves. At the same time the 
warrior seems to be receiving a.blow from the right hand of the 
enemy, from a savage-looking blade, with a crooked point, which 
resembles the so-called ** stone sickles '* of the stone grave people. 
A neat pendant or necklace of beads, resembling the shell beads 
of the Mound-builders. A broad belt encircles the waist and a 
coat of-mail seems to protect the abdomen, resembling that 
common among the Mexicans. Double belts encircle the knees 
and ankles. Two very interesting features of the design are the 
highly conventionalized wings attached to the shoulder behind 
and the well-drawn eagle's feet, armed with vigorously curved 
claws. 

** This engraving of the Mound-builders represents the legend- 
ary creatures derived from the myths, and in this respect has its 
parallel in the bird-man of the Haidahs, the war-god of the 
Zunis and the mythical deities of other countries. It reminds 
us, however, of the oricjin of the southern Mound builders, for 
it certainly bears in its conception strong resemblances to the 
marvellous bas-reliefs of Mexico and Central America, but at 
the same time its details resemble more the mythical creatures 
of the Pueblos. Still the Mound-builder stamp is upon it, as upon 
all the relics which have come out from the stone grave region. * 
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e of the great advantages given to the archa;ologists of the 
resent time is the one which has relation to the museums and to 
le largcrsocietiesand inslitutionsof theeast. These museums 
JVC rapidly been filled up with the richest kind o! archiEolog- 
al relics and arc now fairly burdened with the accumulations 
bich have so flowed into them. This is well, and at any 
: far better than if the relics were wasted or carried 
way to other countries. Still there are some limitations, or 
ither embarrassments which have arisen from this very source, 
id of these we are about to speak. It will be acknowledged 
at there is a liability to a somewhat pernicious rivalry, espe- 
cially when we consider that several institutions on the Atlantic 
sst are vying witli one another as to which has the most 
t ractive exhibitions, the most efficient body of workers, and 
hich .shall be counted as the leader in the department. It will 
B realized that local ambition has resulted in the organizing of 
cieties in the various centres, and in the starting of periodicals 
'journals which may be regarded as organs of these societies; 
It that each society and each organ is very liable to ignore the 
ork done by others than the members of that particular society, 
k unconscious influence having arisen which may have pro- 
iced a limitation of the horizon to each local society. It will 
speroeived that with this increase of the members and ofsym- 
ttbizers of the different societies there may arise a disposition 
I withhold all patronage, and perhaps even a proper recognition 
r those who are at a distance ; all appropriations of lunds being 
owed upon those who are residents of the eastern cities and 
s upon those who may be in the field. It will be understood 
lat the interior is the great field of exploration, and that thcrt 
e many intelligent gentlemen who have carried on explorations 
livately and have made valuable discoveries. It is, however, 
leof the grcatfsl evils of the localizing and centralizing tendency 
ftt, notwithstanding the efforts of the editor of The Amebican 
KTIQUARIAN for the last twelve years, so many of these gcn- 
foien should remain unrecognized and their work uncrcditcd, 
id that no pains arc taken to have it otherwise. The result is 
at the workers arc liable to be separated and divided in senli- 
lOt and the country to be full of local prejudices and local 
lousies. The great demand of the hour, it seems to us, is not 
lis segregating into local organizations and the crowding out 
prrvate archmnlogiea! josimitls. but it is that the workers, 
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whether in the cabinet or in the field, devise some means by 
which they can co-operate, and so all the archaeologists, whether 
connected with some society, or sympathizing with some center, 
or working independently, may be recognized as having an equal 
share in the work and entitled to equal credit and honor. 



COLLECTORS AND WRITERS. 

We have spoken of the museums and of the societies and the 
organs or publications which have increased so rapidly on the 
Atlantic sea board. We now speak of the private workers. 
There has been a very marked increase in the number of intelli- 
gent and liberal gentlemen who have in their own separate 
fields been engaged in difficult work, and have written freely and 
published promptly the results of their work. We may say, in 
fact, that by far the largest number of books which have been 
written on archaeology during the last ten years have been writ- 
ten by gentlemen who were residents of the interior, and that 
these books have come to be an important part of the archaeolog- 
ical literature of the country. This is a significant fact. It 
shows that the workers in the field are not by any means inferior 
men. It will be noticed that they are not dependent upon others 
for the means of carrying out explorations or for the opportu- 
nity of expressing and publishing the results of their labors. 

It is remarkable that while large sums of money have been 
appropriated by the government, very few of the gentlemen who 
have done efficient work in the interior have received any aid 
from these funds. 

The average American citizen is a very independent and self- 
reliant man, and when he undertakes a work, even if it is a some- 
what difficult and thankless one, he neither waits for others nor 
is he deterred by the criticism of others, but goes forward and 
finishes it — and then frequently gives the results of his labors 
away — gratuitously contributing to a permanent institution. In 
this way some of the largest collections in the country have 
been established. In this way the science of archaeology has 
advanced. We know ot societies and institutions which have 
received very large benefactions from individuals, and can say 
that some ot the best collections in the world have been the re- 
sults of individual workers, who have entered the field and done 
their work in their own way. 
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Elspbamt T&t'HRB AND Cobra Heai«. — The queetion whether there 
IB BI17 contact between American and Asiatic countriee in pre-Columbian 
DBS most (»ntinue to interest archssologiiite until it ie settled. The study 
relicfl, eepecaally the relics found among civitieed raceis.tli rows some light 
I the subject. Some of them fhvor the point and some of them aredoubt- 
Thefbllowing remarks on elephant trunlts and serpent heads or "naga" 
111 be appropriate. It is a quotation from Charnay'a "Ancient Cities of 
le New World." Siieaking of the Temple of Inscriptions at Falenque, he 
Qrs; "Two panels enclosed in the wall of the gallery measure thirteen feet 
Ide by seven feet eight inches bigb. One in the central chamber ie over 
J feet by six feet high, Amidat the patunea of this panel Waldeck 
Qt to place three or four elepbants. What end did be propose to 
D giving this fictitious representation? Preeumabty to give a pre- 
.c origin to these ruins, since it is an ascertained fact that elephants 
I the foaeil state only have been found on the American continent. It is 
" a to add tbat neither Catherwood, who drew these inscriptions most 
inately, nor myaelf, who brought impreeaions away, nor living man ever 
W these elephants and their trunks." This disposes of one elephant head. 
"s another, however. In Stephens' "Travels in Central America," 
61. n, there is a drawing of the baa-relief in stucco which was found on 
le pan«l on Ibe west side of the palace at Palenque. It repretiente two 
lan figures, one standing, the other kneeling. On the standing figure 
e u a head-dreea which has a large mask or &ce, which was probably 
tended fbr the hnman face, for it has the hair parted on the forefaead, 
tried at the side and done up in a knot at the top. In front of this lace, 
rting from the noee, is a curved figure which has been supposed to 
Knt an elephant's trunk, bat in reality has no resemblance to it what- 
It is only one of those curved lines which have been taken for flamefl 
! tonguee, but which were really conventional ornaments. This drawing 
Stephens baa undergone a change in the process of copying. Chamay, 
speaking of the elephant trunk ornament, which is so very common 
Kabah and Mttia, says that it resembles the Japanese ornaments, but it 
so connection with the elephant trunk. As to the "naga" or cobra 
1, the case is diSerent. There is a vase whicli Charnay discovered in 
mnepanco. This vase has on its onteide smface a figure representing 
:, the god of rain: his eyes circled with paper, his face running with 
r, etc.; having in bis hand a thunder-bolt. Above the head of this idol 
e are four serpents, with curved necks, but with only one bead which 
mblee the hooded cobra. This, we think, must have originated in India 
d not have been an invention in America. Other relics have been found 
tiich would convey the same evidence of contact. We speak of this m 
wly recognized. 

PaBHiSTomc C*vB-DwELi.iNQs. — A very interesling article in the October 
inber of The Cenivry by F. T. Bickford on the prehistoric cave-dwoliere 
Btuiu some new and valuable &cte, and is well worth reading. We DotlCQ 
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in it three cuts of the Pueblo Chaco Canon, two of the Canon de Chelly, 
two of the Canon del Muerto, all of them in the highest style of art. These 
scenes are foand in New Mexico and in Arizona. The author says from 
Chaco Canon, the site of the grandest of the pueblo structures, to Osmon de 
Chelly, Arizona, the ancient home of the most flourishing community of 
cave-dwellers, was a week's journey. The entrance to Canon de Chelly lies 
forty-five miles north of Ft. Defiance, the agency of the Navajoes. Our life 
of eight days in the (Chaco) canon never became monotonous. The finest 
group of ruins in these canons and probably the best specimen of the handi- 
work of the cave-dwellers in existence is known as the ''White House". It 
is the only painted cave-dwelling of which I have any knowledge. Its 
walls are well preserved, and those of the inner building bear evidence in 
their rude ornamentation of the superior taste of the builders. The largest 
group of ruins, and perhaps the largest cave-dwelling in masonry in the 
world, is that near the head of Canon del Muerto, known as the Mummy 
cave. 

Mr. F. H. Chapin, of Hartford, Conn., spent last summer among these 
interesting ruins. He says the result of his observation proves to him that 
there is no more interesting or extensive group of ruins than those which 
he described in his article, which appeared in The Antiquarian for July, 
situated in the Mancos Canon. This group of ruins Mr. Bickford does not 
seem to have reached. 

Ancient Dwellings of the Rio Verde. — The Popular Science Monthly for 
October has an illustrated article on the subject, " The Ruins of the Rio 
Verde," by Edgar A. Means, U. S A. Three railroads have penetrated the 
region, and the ruins are rapidly being rifled of their relics. Descriptions 
of this group have been given by Dr. Hoffman, W. H. Holmes and others 
iuid published in Hayden's Report for 1873 and 187G, but the cuts in the 
Report are defective. Tlie cuts contained in this article are excellent, and 
jrive an excellent idea of the character of the dwellings. The relics from 
these ancient pueblos are also described. These are rude, and yet they 
differ from the relics of the Mound-builders, especially in the ornamenta- 
tion of the pottery. 

CiiATAUQiTA. — That great interest is taken in the subjects of archaeology 
and anthropology may be seen in the fact that in that popular summer re- 
sort — Chatauqua — a course of lectures has been conducted for two years 
by Pi'of. F. Starr, of th<.» C-iatral Park Masoiim, New) York, who informs 
u^5 that it was well attended and is becoming a prominent feature in the 
summer school. This is as it should be. We congratulate our co-worker 
Prof Starr, on his success. Gen. Gates P. Thruston, who is one of our best 
arohaeologisU*, has a summer cottage near this lake, and Gov. Colquitt, the 
lustorian of Georgia, also spends his summers at the place. Principal 
Fuirbairn and Jose])h Cook, both popular lecturers in the line of theolog}', 
are, as we personally know, much interested in the subject. 

The Nampa Image. — The proceedings of the Natural History Society of 
Boston contains the report of a discussion over the Nampa image. This 
image is a puzzle. There are no evidences against its genuineness. It 
seems to have been made from the same clay which came out in balls from 
the well, and is well authenticated by the men who were engaged in drill- 
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ing the well. The poBition of the image in the geological strata is also 
discussed. Prof. Emmons, of the Geological Survey, says of it: **The Nampa 
beds are older than the gold-bearing beds. I am unable to give any definite 
estimate of the age of the beds. I regard them as probably of far greater 
antiquity than any deposit in which human implements have been hitherto 
discovered." He is uncertain whether they are tertiary or quatenary, but 
probably the latter. The moulding of "statutes in the round" during the 
early quaternary period is the puzzle. 
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The Cherokees in Pre-Colvmbian Timen. Fact and Theory Papers. By Prof. 
Cyrus Thomas. New York : N. D. C. Hodges. 1890. 

Dr. Thomas is doing a good work for the science of ethnology in tracing 
back the history of the Indian tribes into prehistoric times, though the 
work which he does for that science seems likely to bring confusion into 
its kindred science of prehistoric archseology. In the advertisement of 
the book it is said that Dr. Thomas will reverse the usual method of deal- 
ing with prehistoric subjects — that is to say, he will commence with the 
earliest recorded history of the tribe as a basis and trace the chain back by 
the light of the mounds. Kow we ask the question, will modem his- 
tory and Indian tradition and the study of a single tribe in the light of 
mound testimony really solve the Mound-builder problem? Does it not 
really beg the question by taking it for granted that because one tribe of 
Indians built mounds, therefore all mound-builders were Indians. We 
might illustrate it thus : The State of Illinois contains in its northern bor- 
ders the works of the effigy-builders, in its central districts the works of 
the serpent worshipers, in its southern parts the works of the eun wor- 
shipers ; theoretically the whole process of evolution of native religions 
the starting point of all native races and the source of all prehistoric devel- 
opment is to be found on the soil of this State. If we take history and 
tradition as a clue we might decide that because the Illinois Indians were 
the earliest known people in this region, therefore all this sociological 
progress must have been with them. Now this is a conclusion which no 
one would accept without much proof, and yet it might be a result of this 
plan of reversing the usual order. 

Is it not a better plan to put each department of science on its own merits 
and not allow history or mythology or ethnologv to interfere with arch- 
sealogy, which has a province of its own. Dr. Thomas adopts the other plan 
and rather boasts of its advantages. He takes the tradition about the 
Alleghewis and draws some analogies between this and the history of the 
Cherokees, and concludes that because the Cherokees were found by the 
early explorers located on the Appalachian mountains that therefore they 
were the people who formerly lived in Ohio and bore this name. In 
fact they gave their name to the Alleghany mountains, though we can not 
for the life of us see any resemblance between the two names. He thinks 
that the Cherokees built the Grave Creek mound, the altar mounds of 
Ohio, the large conical mounds of the Kanawha Valley, all the burial 
mounds of East Tennessee and nearly all of the mounds of North Carolina; 
makes them to be the Mound-builders of this entire region. 

Now we acknowledge that when he comes to the argument from arch- 
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teaiogj he seems to be pretty Bnc oM CfiJ ia tnaog ft line of ■"■gi al' H M 
between Soatfaern Ohio and the Westera ponkm of North OHntiaB tlutM^ 
the Kanawha Valley, but this biu which be reodTee from hjatovy i 
to be inflaencin); him all the wa^ ttuaagfa, and ao b« . 
motrnds, pyr&mida, conical etone-gnt^a and circnla)' pit^ to the 

I We see no proof that any worka of the Cherokeea hare been 
Bouthero Ohio, thoag:h Uiere are altar moandd in the Etuiavha 
which may have been left there b; a people who woe emigratitig. 
coDtrarv we see a great difference between the relice and em 
which have been ascribed to the Cherokees and those left by _ 
Honnd-biiilders. The Cherokees built rotundas on hi^ '•QwiTtl 
the Ohio Monnd-bolldera boilt flat truncated ppamids and low 
always placing their vitlaeea or clan residences in circles or saoar^ 

< Cherokees left many syiuDolic tablets or inscribed shells of the Southern 
pattern in their graves. No such shells have been found in the Ohio 
tooaadB, The altars of Ohio cootaiaed many animal-shaped pipce ; the 

I Cherokee pipe has a Sat, straieibt laee and a monitor«bapM boyri, a Terr 

I few sjK«iioenB of which have been found in the Ohio monnds. The cbat- 

I actenstic earth-work inOhiois thecircle and sqoaie. We do not Bad ttut 
Dr. Thomas anrwhere claims any such works to be in Cherokee tenito*7. 

' We can not help thinking that this reverse procen is a poKitive diaadvaat- 
afie. We take another ilmstration, not from this book but another worit of 
Dr. Thomas. The Shawneea, a purely Al^nqain tribe, are known to bare 
been in Illinois, also in Middle Tennessee, and are supposed to have been 
in tbe North part of Georgia. There are Hlone-graves in Illinois, a luee 
number in Middle Tennessee, and a few each gravee have been foond M t£a 
bottom of a pyramidal mound in Georgia. Dr. Thomas, takinf; bis cne from 

' history thinks that tbe Shawneee bnilt not only the stone-graveB of DliiMda 
mad Middle Tennessee, but even goes so far as to snggeet that they may 
have built the Etowah pyramids— a verj' prepoHterous supposition. 

We have pretty positive evidence thai the Cahokia mound and the 
Etowah mound were bnilt by tbe same people, or by people of tbe same 
stock who were san-worshipers and were closely allietl to Ine son-woiehip- 
ers of the Southwest. 

We take the inscribed tablets, the red glaxed pottery and the many 
imitative specimens of pottery found near Cahokia moond and compare 
them with the specimens which are associated with tbe pyramid monnda 
and village sites of Soalheaatem Miasonri, Middle Tennessee and Sorthem 
Georgia and Sod them very similar. We also take the pyramids and 
compare tbero and conclude that thev were all the work of a people who 
resembled those whom De Soto fonna occnpyiog this re^on, totally nnlike 
the Shawnees. We know that the Shawnees, DeUwares, the Irequois over- 
run the territory of Southern Ohio We also imagine that the Eriee and 
the Cherokees preceded them and there is a tradition that the Dakolas also 
once dwelt there. All these people haveteft their tokens on the soil. Now 
If Dr. Thomas will go into llie southern part of Ohio and identify tbe 
mounds and relics which belong to any one or all of these tribes, he will 
be doing a service to an^ieotogy ; but if he undertakes to say that the 
Cherokees, who were imrely a Southern tribe, were llie Mound-onilden of 
Ohio he brings contusion into the whole problem. The same kind of 
confiision ie produced when he takes a modern Indian burying ground in 
Caldwell County, North Carolina, confounds tbe relics, some of them made 
of iron, with those which are found in a mound in the vicinity, which was 
evidently very ancient, and from them ar^es for a modem character of tbe 
Mound-haiJders' works. This subject of the migration of the mound- 
building people we re^rd a verv important one, for it may bring us 
ultimately to recognize the great diversity which existed among the pre- 
historic popniation, possibly to trace some to tbe south of Europe, some to 
the south of Asia, others to' the north of Asia ; bat we want to break away 
from the limitations of modem history and take the broadest and the 
profoundest views of the changes made in long times and go back into the 
oifltant past for the solution of our problems. * 
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